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INTERNATIONAI MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 

Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 

MRS. BABCOCK, ; 
Cauneciag Hatt, New York. 

Telephone 2634 Circle 

M. F. BURT SCHOOL 

Sight-Singing, Ear-Training. Musical Stenogra- 


Normal courses and Private School 
yvaching for church trials 

fog Carnegie Hall 
Lefferts Place. 


in Public 


phy 

Music. Special «x 
New York School 
Address Brooklyn School 


48 


RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
Pupils prepared for Teaching and Public 
Performance. 
Street, New York. 
3929 Lenox. 


H 


77th 
Tei. 


ga East 


JMBI RTO MARTU CLA: 
PIANIST AND COACH; ACCOMPANIST 
MME. MATZENAUVER. 


address 


Ave., N. Y., Phone 4664 Audubon 


OF 


PRICE, 


Soloist 


ALBERTA PARSON 
PIANIST—Pupil of 
Accompanist 

a West yru St 


Gabrilowitsch 
Ensemble 


Paxson Paice Stupio 





MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD, 


TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES 


Onl Teacher of Anna Case ’ 
Res. Stud 216 West rth St., New York City. 
Phone, Columbus 3082 


BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Recitals and Musicales. 


JOHANNA 


Concerts, Oratorio, 


Pupils Received, 








Btudio 607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 
PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 
rAV L. BECKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Author of “Graded Course,” “Exercises for 
Accuracy” and other instructive material, 
161 West gist St., New Yorx City, 
MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
Ww N. Y. Tel. 1833 Col. 


Management 


Vocal Studio: 151 gand 5St., 





KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


MAX 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
CARL M, ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
607 Carnegie Hall, and 423 East s4oth St, 
E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personally, 106 W. goth St, - 
Phone, 3552 River. 


FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


The Spencer Arms, 140 W, Sixty-ninth St. 
Telephone, Cnuaibes 3906 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mw. Anna E. Zieorer, Director. 


Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





Mr. and Mas. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 

Suite yo Carnegie Hall. Phone 1472 Circle. 
Residence and Home for Students, Cliffcrest. 

For particulars apply, Caanecig Hatt Srupio. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 

Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Miss Susan S. 
Expert 
Coaching 
Diction in all 
languages 


Mas, Henry Smoce 


|} ) 
, 


VOCAL 


Positive 
Breath Con 
trol, Perfect 
Placing 
65 Central Park West, 


O° iC. 


STUDIOS 
St 
140 Columbus 


cor. 66th 
Telephone, 


ROSS DAVID, 


VOCAL STUDIOS 
The Rutiand, 256 West s7th St., New York. 
LAURA E. MORRILL, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
Hotel Majesti ad St., at Central Park West 
Phone, Columbus New York. 


HELEN ETHEL 


, me ay A 


EDMUND J] 


M 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING. 
703-4 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 1350 
Teacher of Theo Karle 

F, REED CAPOUILLIEZ 
BASSO CANTANTI 
Soloist Central Baptist Church, New York 
Residence, ¢ 87th St.; Tel, 6187 Audubon, 
Day Tel. 3150 Rector 
GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entrance, 8oth Street) Schuyler 


KARL BARLEBEN 
VIOLINIST 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Appeared repeatedly as soloist with the 


Boston Orchestra, 


Symphony 


27 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass 
Exclusive Management Pirt F, Parker, 
149 Tremont Street, Boston 
FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
11s East sad Street, New York 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpuctor Netcusornoop SymMPHony ORCHESTRA, 


Director, East Sive House Serritement Music 
ScHoo., 
Teacner or Viotin, Ensemace, Tueory Music. 


Orchestral Training School, 815 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
'Phone, 8101 Riverside. 








JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 


(Ten years in California.) 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists,” 
Francesco Lamperti 
Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, 


New York City. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 East Thirty-fourth Street New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address, Trinity Church, New York. 





WILBUR LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt, Temple Choir) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use, 


Large Public—-Small Private Classes now forming 
ndividual work at any time. 





220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469] Bedford 
Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City. 


Residence, 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy, 





a 
| 
: 


|} Regneas Studios: 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 7zoth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
New York 


Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
zor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 
SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST, 


_ Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





FREDERICK WHEELER, 


611 West trith Street, New York City 


Phone, 4740 Morningside 


HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS, 
PIANIST. 

Manhattan 
New York City 


CONCERT 


Studio: 2096 Avenue 





IENRY FLECK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Hunter College, New York City 
Telephone, Plaza 2443 


LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR 
—ANGLO-RUSSIAN PIANIST— 
Advanced pupils and teachers, 
Specialization in tone production, 
Principles of Leschetizky, Busoni and Matthay. 
Studio: 468 Central Park West. 


LEONORA SINDELL, 
SOPRANO 

Oratorio, Concert, Recitals: 

135 W. 8oth Street, 
Tel., 3786 Schuyler. 


New York. 


LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1211 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle, 


‘ LAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


FREDERICK E. 


TEACHER OF 


BRISTOL, 
SINGING 
No. 


143 West 42nd St., New York. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated Leschetiszky Exponent, Carnegie Hel, 


Studios 832-3, New York City. University o 
Vermont, Burlington, during Summer. 


Mr. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE. 
Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals, 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel, 291 Morn’side. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQU E, 
KATHERINE NOAK- FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


PIaANo 


JESSIE 





PIANO INSTRUCTION— 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD. 
JACQUES 


os DANIELSON, 
THE LATE RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


SSISTANT TO 
STUDIOS: 
Carnegie Hall, Steinway Hall, New York, 


Mail address, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





FUCHS 
OF SINGING 


Street, New York 
Schuyler 


KLERIEDA 
TEACHER 


West Eighty first 


Telephone, 3960. 





ALICE M. SHAW, 
ACCOMPANIST 
RUBINSTEIN CLUB MAINE FESTIVAL 


1916-1917 191 
106 West 84th St., N. Y. Phone ahog Schuyler 





CUYLER BLACK, 
TENOR. 
Recital—Concert—Oratorio—Opera. 
Personal Representative: Howarp E, Porrsr, 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
New Yor«. 





FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Metropolitan Ope we House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
hone, Bryant 1274. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 

111 E. 6and St., New York. Tel, 2285 Plaga 

SIDNEY A. 


INSTRUCTION 


BALDWIN, 


PIANO, ORGAN AND THEorY. 
Newark Festival Chorus; 


IN 


Assistant Conductor, 


Director of Music Allen-Stevenson School, New 
York City; Organist and Director St. James 
Episcopal Church, Newark. 


_ Studio: 847 Broad Street, Newark. 
Residence: 36 Halsted St., East Orange, N. J. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Management: Loudon Chariton. 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 785 Lexington Ave. (61st St.) 

Telephone 2685 Plaza. 
Downtown Studio: - Steinway Hall 
Monday and “Thursday Mornings. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 Broadway, Cor, ssth St. 
Telephone, 789 Circle. 


EDWARD E. TRE UMANN, 


CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 


Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., toga St, Nicholas 
Ave., New York, Telephone, Audubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Audubon 8613.) 





EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G. Friedmann) 
Contratto, Teacher, the Art of Bel Canto Singing 


MME. 








res., The Southland Singers. 
Philip James, Conductor; Bernice Maudsley, 
Accompanist; Mrs, H,. x Mitchell, See? 
340 W. 57th St., N. Y. C, Tel. 1628 Columbus 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 230 E. 6ad Street 


Complete musical 
from the beginning to .4 Bet 
F, ARRI, 


education given to students 
rfection. 
Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and s3rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition 





VON DOENHOFF, 


VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
6 East 86th St. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, VIOLINIST. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
’Phone, Morningside 2346, 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 
mond St.] 





BRUNO HUHN, 


STYLE REPERTOIRE AND DICTION TO 
VOCALISTS. 


41 West 4sth Street, New Yort 
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THERETL RARE VOCAL STUDIOS | MARIE LOUISE TODD |: DUBINSKY Lazar S, SAMOILOFF 
School of Bel Canto tudy of Repertoire b BARITONE 
adeutar teats. oS West Fight snond Ne ctey Behw TEACHER OF PIANO 1 Concert Cellist Instruction Tue Art or Sincino 
College Point, New York; Tel., Flushing 1502-J. Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 547 W. 147th St, New York City, Tel. 3970 Audubon _lndorsed by Chaliapin, Bros, 
ADELE K A x ieee ae dur, em- 
otitis | al BE. | Bemile Onet|SITTIG TRIO lena 





KARL KRUEGER 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Organist and director St. Ann’s Church-on-the- 
Heights, Brooklyn. 
18 Hamilton Terrace, New York. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn, 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 





Vocal Teacher Amene ’ eth —— 
ace Pas euch, the the hee idea rari charm Di 


SUE HARVARD, Se 


Season 1818-17 14 $t., 
salooee Address B18 tine tr, te -~ 


DUNNING S97 at 


for information 
me booklets of Rex were uise 
g, 8 West goth St,, New York City. 














THADDEUS RICH 


Concertmaster Philadelphia Orchestra 


HARRY MUNRO Baritone Baritone 


Available for Oratorio and Son Recital, Teacher Teacher 
of Voice and Singing from the Mental Standpoint, 
Author of “Voice: It’s Origin and Divine Nature.” 

CARNEGIE HALL - W YOR 

Kimball Hall 


i LEVY =: 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


RANO 
TRACHER OF VOICE. 
Columbia School of Music 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street : 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 








PIANIST 

















“Not all may become Astigte, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


H. E. van SURDAM 


Tenor — Conductor 


Paso Del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas 
Summer Address: Hoosick Falls, N. Y 


pcan | eon 
oprano tee Won Ch 


Management, Briggs Bureau, Chicago 


wassiti [,_ EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


caro WILLARD ms 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


LaFor rge Murphy 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital—Pu 
«000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, 


LOUISE 


MacMAHAN 


SOPRANO 
700 W. 179th Street, New York 


itl ato Teleph 6570 Audub 
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ils accepted. 
enwood 4042 

















ETHELYNDE SMITH 


NO 
Address: 458 Patt ey + hg Portland, Maine 


M.E.FLORIO 


(Grand Opera Tenor, La Scala, Milan.) 
Teacher ot Singing 
Specialist of “Voce postata” (Golden secret of 
Italian tone placement), Grand Opera repertory, 
concert, oratorio, coached. 
177 West 88th St., N. Y. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 


265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





Tel. 7127 Riverside. 














Chicago 


t Organi 
rae bee Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
41a Fifth Ave., New 








York. 





MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. s7th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 





Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 


FRED. V, SITTIG: Teacher of Piano and Accom wort 
Phone, Schuyler 6996, 167 W. 80th ST., NEW 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
605 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, IIL 


ye Cc O xK 


Foe eee Sing 
Studio 31, Met House Building 








aoe al 


POLK 


Concert, ene Recital and Oratorio 
252 West 85th St. New York City 


‘FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Addooggs 78 Mia is St., N. Y. 


¥ LANGWORTHY 


4 Concert Soprano and Teacher 
SOLOIST 1st M. E, CHURCH 
Address : sw Soy of Music 





DAISY CANTRELL 


Amecfonn Sot peocane 














E 
D 


Bonci« 





SEE AD 
WEXT 


:WALERI 
SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPRAN 
6132 Kenmore Avenue 





rmopg 


in. 





Director Organ Dept. 


John Doane “rere 


University 
ORGAN RECITALS 
Management: Mrs. Hermen Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Avenue - - - New York City 


MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 











BAS S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers. Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicage, Ill. 


JOHN. MILLER, TENOR 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


me DAWLEY 


SOPRANO. 
1716 Waverly Place, 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 























St. Louis, Mo. 





Charles Cameron Bell 


TENOR 














ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 5000 Broadway. New York Phone, Auduboa 6820 


Personal 
James O. Boone, 810-14 . tee ie Hall, New York 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


» M i 
St: James Hotel New Yoru city 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGIN 
Kimball fall, Chicago. 











Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 1tsoth Street, New York City. 








For Information 
Address - 





VirgilConservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS, A, M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





PAUL TIETJENS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
9 East soth Street, New York City 
Phone: Plaza 8as5 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern ee Berlin; 
three years netitute of 
Musical Art. 


Stadio: 212 W. 59th St.,New York City. Columbus 2329 


gos WILD ies: Crganiet 


Studio 1203, Kimball Building, 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 














Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 











Carnegie Hall, New York City 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music Schoo! 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


tate HOFFMANN 1202 


Home Address: Sr. Pavt 


S. WESLEY ne 


St. James Chur 
aad and Walnut Sts., Pilledelphia, 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 

















MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
25 West 42ad Street =New York 


Phone, Bryant 4422 


DILLING 


HARP IST 
Studio, 18 East goth 4 N. Y. whens, Plaza 4570 
‘manage 
Richard A. Pick, , * Ge ". Healy Bldg. 


ew % 

















~ 




















m TENOR—COMPOSER 
Song of the Canoe,” “An Evening Song,” “A 
= & Red Ribbon,” “Moonlight and Starlight’’ 
waltz 

Hote! Marie fr attoinette Broadway, 66th & 67 
HALLET GILBERTE ' aa 


John Prindle 


Tel. 2740 Columbus 
80 W. 115th St., New York W. 116th st, an 


cenen SCOTT 


poser of © HOHN O'DREAMS," “THE REVELATION.” Ete 


New York 








FLORENCE 


OTIS 


Soprano 
“Her voice is remarkably clear 
and high, and great in volume,” 
—New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier. 


by Foster & David, soo Fifth Ave., New York 


 TORPADIE, soprano 


H. E, Krehbiel writes, “A a ingratiat- 
ing artist, with a beautiful voice ° ‘u- 
A liarly sympathetic quality, much skill, and « 

most charming stage bearing.” 


Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 
! | Soprano 
Concert, Oratorio Reolta! 
Address: 
Music League of Americe 
E Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
FRANK 
OPERATIC TENOR 
Exclusive Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc,, 
402 Madison Ave. (Carlton Chambers), New York 
Telephones: Murray Hill 7098-2800, 
REUBEN H,. 


Concert Pianist 




















HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Weman's College, - Fort Worth, Texas 
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@ SOKOLSKY - FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST 
nN Available for Recitals, Music 
Hi Metropolitan Opers Hesse Bldg. Studio67. Mondays hk Toders 


MARGOLIS titiue 


Ss 
a 
M 
: 
LL, 628 Riverside Drive, 8.1 Phone, Morningside 1776 





HARRIET FOSTER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
238 V Weet 102d Street 


? LE i EF Felts 


SOLOIS T—5. Louis Symphoey 
3744 Westminster Pi ST.LOUIS, 13. MO. 


ail 
MAY MUKLE 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS 
CARE OF MUSICAL COURIER, NEW YORK: 


‘= fa RE 


. Ace MPANIST~ “COACH 


The KIMBALL 
TRIUMPHANT 


San Francisco Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 


New York 
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HIGHEST HONORS 
Kimball Pianos—Player Pianos 


Pipe Organs—Reed Organs 
Music Rolls 
When ye u poles ct a Kimball, your judg- 
nt is sustained by juries of experts of 
the e gre ates st In ate rnational Expositions: 

San Francisco, 1915 
Seattle, 1909 Omaha, 1898 
Chicago World's Fair, 1893 
All granted Highest Honors to the 


KIMBALL 


Manufactured by 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 
Established 1857 























VERA KAIGHN 


Firet waa he Chars 
Feet ry? Address, 524.N. Negley Avence, 


BEACH, Soprano 


CONCERT o pansion Bie : OPERA 
724 Nostrand Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WILL RHODES, Jr. 


TENOR 





PCCD 





Pittsburgh, 


‘RICHARDSON 


E Management: newer Snow Van Buren 
hone, Edgewater fo 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


6 Raper Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which - still being built by its — 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its —,, tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago 


MAKERS 








ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 





peLMAR YUNGMEYER 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 
Lyon @# Hearty Buttpine, Cuicaco, In. 


MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo 








win CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


VIOLA COLE 


————— PIA N 
612 Fine Arts Fine Arts Bidg. 


poris BARNETT 


© tnIcaco, SICAGO, ILL. 
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Dramatic Tenor ,, 
Pe Opera :: Concert 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 











Doles (Ned 





Management, The Wolfsohs Musical 
Bureas, —~ W. 34th St., New York 


Personal address, St. Fh wmeg A ond. yee. 57th St., N.Y. 
Circle 





CONCERT PIANIST 
Studio: 100 Carnegie Hall pow York City 
Knabe Piano 


§- GARTON § 


AUDITORIUM BLDG. CHICAGO 


8 + LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 








AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUO 
Les Angeles ” California 


Vernon Archibald 


BARITONE TEACHER OF SINGING 
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“THAIS” HAS PREMIERE 
AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Geraldine Farrar Makes Debut in Massenet Opera— 
Fails to Equal Impression Created by Mary 
Garden—Amato and Botta Succeed 





With the following cast, attached hereto as a record, 


Massenet’s “Thais” was given its premiere by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company last Friday evening, February 16: 
FROG Candid txcenn sash each 60sn oes cudese evar deans Geraldine Farrar 
WUE ees ivan hie Nac Gabba sd vcdee LEE ONS o eceaw Chet Luca Botta 
Fr EE Re ES RE SE ar OE eae Pasquale Amato 
WU oS iiei a hana s 3 eera ces banbos boske decade Leon Rothier 
CONGUE PEN c's ood pode v0 0h 0s Gab ee cles leche abel Garrison 
RPUONEE we V Ss baeWn cid cesesdpineeseceavcnccn Raymonde Delaunois 
POARG Vickey vdus SeORENOHE £0 Veccueer@eserbacie Kathleen Howard 
ee re ees Sites atuidee's cacweaes Bernard Begue 


Historians, comedians, philosophers, friends of Nicias, people, 

white sisters. 

Conductor Giorgio Polacco 

: The Metropolitan Opera House was no stranger to 

Thais,” for it had been heard there previously, performed 
by the Chicago Opera, with Mary Garden in the title role. 
The last representation of that artist in the part took place 
at the Metropolitan, March 12, 1912. New York made 
initial acquaintance with “Thais” at Hammerstein’s Man- 
hattan Opera, November 27, 1907. Miss Garden sang the 
titular character also on that occasion and on many later 
ones, under the Hammerstein management. For several 
years “Thais” was one of the main box-office attractions 
of the Manhattan. After the closing of that theater under 
the Hammerstein regime, Miss Garden joined the Chicago- 

Philadelphia Opera, and in those two cities she repeated 
the artistic and financial success she achieved for “Thais” 
in New York, This by way of gratuitous even if unin- 
structive and unimportant preamble. 

What led the Metropolitan Opera to produce the work 
so, late in the day, is the sole affair of the Metropolitan. 
= the result should count with the reviewers and the 
public. 

The “Thais” production at the Metropolitan was not a 
success from a critical standpoint, even though much ap- 
plause marked many of the separate scenes and the usual 
numerous curtain calls were bestowed on all the par- 
ticipants. 

The chief lack of the performance must be laid to 
Geraldine Farrar, who suffered lamentably by comparison 
with Mary Garden. To make the “Thais” story at all 
plausible, and to justify to the audience the defection of 
the monk who converts the courtesan and then falls a 
victim to her charms, Thais herself must be fascinating, 
seductive, irresistible. None of those qualities were sug- 
gested in the appearance, bearing, or action of Miss Farrar. 
She was equipped with a ludicrously exaggerated (even if 
historically correct) Psyche knot, and she was garbed in 
a clumsy and formless brocade affair which made her look 
like a dowager instead of a young woman. Her figure of 
late has taken on proportions of stupendous amplitude, and 
in consequence her Thais seemed too rotund and mature to 
fit the character described so enticingly in the romance by 
Anatole France. Heavy of foot, devoid of bodily grace, 
and immokjle in gesture (except for a meaningless waving 
of the arms) Miss Farrar gave the last disappointing touch 
to a picture that astonished and grieved many of her faith- 
ful admirers. ’ 

Miss Farrat’s conception of the Thais character revealed, 
outwardly at least, not a semblance of soul life. The first 
entrance, of which Miss Garden used to make so much, 
passed for nothing in the unimpressive handling of Miss 
Farrar. She keeps her distance from Athanael, the monk, 
while Miss Garden used to glide about him like some beau- 
teous wisp trying to force her fragrance and her charm 
upon his senses. In the second act the Farrar efforts to 
entice the priest were foolish. Her frantic clinging to her 
hand mirror showed her inability to do anything else to 
suggest coquettishness. She succumbs to Athanael’s re- 
ligious exhortations almost without a visible struggle, ex- 
cept for her fall at the end of the scene. Her appearance 
in the desert and her death are done with conventional 
methods. The episodes require little acting of a subtle 
kind, 

It has been suggested that Miss Farrar was nervous, and 
disconcerted by the presence of Miss Garden (in a third- 
row parquet seat) and that she will do better later on as 
the Thais character becomes more familiar to her. It is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 

Vocally Miss Farrar did well, improving as the opera 
went on, and singing the desert and convert scenes smoothly 
and at times poignantly. However, Miss Garden seemed 
to know more about Massenet and his smoothly flowing 
style. 

, ees Amato's Athanael was a hig and truly important 
piece of work, perhaps the best he ever has given us, ex- 
cept his unforgettable Napoleon in “Sans-Géene.” Anstere 
in makeup and conduct, Amato, in the earlier moments of 
his Athanael delineation gripped his audience noticeably 
with his sincerity and power. The scene in Thais’ house 
found him at the very top of his performance, tremendously 
in earnest, irresistibly authoritative. Very tender was his 
riursing of Thais in the desert, and as eloquently moving 
were his transports of devotion in the presence of the 
dying and transfigured penitent one. 

Amato’s voice was in excellent condition and he man- 
aged the pianos as fluently and sympathetically as the most 
exacting fortissimos. His French diction and his essen- 
tially Gallic phrasing showed the application of rare study 
and intelligence. “he 

Luca Botta had very little to do as Nicias, the volup- 
tuary, but acquitted himself with distinction, emitting a 
generous flow of tone with refined control. See 

Leon Rothier, as Palemon, contributed a few dignified 


and soulful musical moments. Mabel Garrison and Ray- 
monde Delaunois warbled their duet measures with de- 
es urity and charm. However, in a quartet with 

essrs. Botta and Amato, the four singers made a bad 
mess of the ensemble. Kathleen Howard sang admirably. 

Giorgio Polacco brought out all the delicate beauties of 
the score, of which there are many, even if Massenet, as 
in all his other works, does not strike divine fire from his 
sparks of talent very frequently. The orchestra was espe- 
cially effective in the ballet, dainty yet difficult music to 
color and accent. Here Giorgio Folie was as rhythmical, 
too, as Rosina Galli, the premiere danseuse, who did several 
remarkably piquant and lovely terpischorean numbers. She 
is grace personified and never fails to find the correct 
atmosphere and style in everything she does, and whatever 
be the period or nationality of the scene she interprets 
Mme. Galli is that rara avis, a dancer with brains. Also 
she is slim—a phenomenon in the ranks of the ballet. 

The scenery supplied by the Metropolitan management 
is exceptionally attractive and tasteful, especially as to the 
second scene of the first act, and the first scene in the last 
act. (See illustration on page 26.) 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
DOES NOT PROFIT 





Tales of Huge Profits on Present Season Are Untrue 





Stories of $250,000, and even $500,000 profits, on the 
current season of the Metropolitan Opera, reflect the ig- 
norance of the newspapers which spread such yarns. There 
is no profit aimed at in the running of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and none is realized. The system under 
which it is operated precludes anything but a loss, always 
made up by the guarantors. Corporation methods of 
bookkeeping sometimes show a relative profit, but the 
guarantors’ checkbooks tell a different story. Up to this 
moment the only grand opera company which ever has 
showed an actual, positive, net cash profit on a season 
in America, is the San Carlo Opera Company, owned and 
managed by Fortune Gallo. 





CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
WINS ADDED OVATIONS 


Dr. Kunwald’s Forces in Splendid Programs 


Cincinnati, Ohio, February 17, 1917. 

At yesterday’s regular concert of the season’s*series by 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra the following program 
was presented: Overture, “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Mendelssohn; symphony C major, Schumann; “A Pagan 
Poem,” Loeffler; overture, “Le Roi d’Ys,” Lalo. Ruth 
Deyo was the soloist. 

The Schumann symphony, following a delightful per- 
formance of the opening number, “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” overture, was given an admirable presentation. 
Under Dr. Kunwald’s masterly guidance of his orchestral 
forces, the serious character of this poetic work, not lost 
sight of even in the joyous scherzo, the tender beauty of 
the adagio, the triumphal mood of the finale ending in 
thankfulness and devotion were revealed with impressive 
sincerity. In “A Pagan Poem” Ruth Deyo played the piano 
part in a very finished manner, demonstrating in her execu- 
tion of the difficult music artistic technical ease and rare 
musical and artistic perception. The “Le Roi d’Ys” over- 
ture, brilliant and brilliantly played, formed a fitting close 
to a most enjoyable concert. 

At last Sunday’s popular concert by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Kunwald directing, the regular 
capacity audience, as always, manifested its appreciation 
by lavish applause. The program comprised polonaise, E 
flat, Liszt; overture “Carnival,” Dvorak; aria, “Dich Teure 
Halle,” Wagner; “Bachanale,” from “Samson and Delilah,” 
Saint-Saéns; overture, “Mignon,” Thomas; aria, “Elsa’s 
Dream,” from “Lohengrin”; “Chant Negre” and “Valse 
Triste,” A. W. Kramer, and “Dance” No. 2, Brahms. Of 
these numbers the Saint-Saéns bachanale and the “Mignon” 
overture pleased so well that they had to be. repeated. 
“Chant Negre” and “Valse Triste,” two interesting novel- 
ties, were well received. ; ae 

The soloist was Viola Husing, a young Cincinnati singer. 
In rendering the two Wagner arias Miss Husing displayed 
a dramatic soprano voice of large volume and good quality. 


». 








DR. VOGT RESIGNS LEADERSHIP 
OF MENDELSSOHN CHOIR 





Dr. Augustus Vogt, of Toronto, Canada, conductor of the 
famous Mendelssohn Choir of that city, has resigned to 
devote his entire time to the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music, of which he is director. His successor will be Dr. 
Fricker, a musician well known in the Midlands of Eng- 
land, who will also become organist of the Metropolitan 
Church of Toronto. 





Sokoloff to Conduct Here 





Nikolai Sokoloff, late conductor of the People’s Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, of San Francisco, now is in New York, 
where he will make his headquarters for the present. Mr. 
Sokoloff has several orchestral projects in mind, one of 
them connected with New York, and he will be in a posi- 
tion soon to make an announcement of his plans. 


PROBABLE POSTPONEMENT 
OF THE SAN DIEGO FESTIVAL 


_Just at the moment of going to press, the Musical. 
Courter learns that, on account of the unsettled political 
conditions at the present time, there is every probability 
that the San Diego Festival, under the direction of Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, originally planned for July 17, 19 and 
21, this year, will be postponed until the summer of 1918. 








Mme. Alda, Clever Financier 





Last week Mme. Frances Alda won a verdict here from 
a jury in the Supreme Court as defendant in a suit brought 
against her by Weekes, a Paris dealer in gowns. He en- 
deavored to recover francs ($1,102) for dresses 
bought by Mme. Alda. The jurors had to decide the ques- 
tion whether the singer should pay for the purchases at 
the rate of exchange current before the war or at the pres- 
ent rate, which would make the amount due $976. That 
sum was offered in payment by Mme. Alda in 1915 for the 
goods bought before the war. The jurors came to the 
conclusion that since Mme. Alda had offered American 
money for the purchases in October, 1915, at the prevail- 
ing rate of exchange, she should pay no more than that. 


5,510 





A Suit Against Constantino 





An action against Florencio Constantino, Spanish tenor, 
has been brought by Homer Moore, author and producer 
of the opera, “Louis XIV,” which had its premiére in 
St. Louis, February 16, to recover $1,200. Mr. Moore de- 
clares that he engaged the tenor to sing four performances 
for $2,500 and paid him $1,250 in advance, and further al- 
leges that although the premiére was originally scheduled 
for the preceding Monday evening, the tenor would not 
sing, stating he had a cold. When, however, the perform- 
ance finally was given, Mr. Moore asserts the tenor knew 
neither the words or the music of his part. 


Strube Work Heard at 
Baltimore Symphony Concert 





On Friday evening, February 16, the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Gustav Strube, conductor, gave the sev- 
enth concert of the season at the Lyric Theatre. The pro- 
gram included the Bach suite in D major for strings 
entr’act dance from Mr. Strube’s opera (this being still 
in manuscript), the scherzo from Mendelssohn’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” and the Sibelius tone poem, “Fin 
landia.” Vera Barstow was the soloist, playing the “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” of Talo for violin. A detailed re 
port of this concert will be published in the MusicaL 
Courter for March 1. 


Police Beds for Philharmonic 





_According to press reports in Meriden, Conn., dailies 
eight of the eighty members of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, which gave a concert in Meriden last 
Thursday evening, were compelled to sleep in the police 
station there, after a fruitless search for accommodations 
in the hotels and rooming houses. At the police station 
there were men’s beds for seven players and the eighth 
“slept in the matron’s bed, which was too short to include 
his feet.” } 





Godowsky With Haensel and Jones 


_ Haensel and Jones, the New York managers, have 
just completed arrangements whereby Leopold Godow 
sky, the great pianist, will be under their management 
for a term of years. An announcement of this appears 
on page 42 of this issue. 


Former St. Louis Conductor Killed 
While Serving With German Army 


Alfred Ernst, former conductor of the St. Louis Or 
chestra, died not long ago from wounds received while 
fighting with the German army. 


Paul Rubens Passes Away 





Paul Alfred Rubens died at Falmouth, England, Febru- 
ary 5. He was born in London in 1875. Mr. Rubens wrote 
music to his own lyrics and librettos, and was the author 
of many publications and the composer of numerous songs. 
Some of the incidental music for Sir Beerbohm Tree’s re- 
vival of “Twelfth Night” was written by him. 

Mr. Rubens was educated at Winchester and Oxford 
University. He began his career by reading for the bar, 
but decided to devote himself to writing and composing for 
the stage. Among his first successes were several contribu- 
tions of songs to “Florodora.” He was the author of 
“Young Mr. Yarde,” and wrote most of the lyrics and all 
of the music for “Great Caesar,” and contributed largel 
to “The Country Girl,” “The Cingalese,” “The Blue Moon,” 
“Dairymaids.” “Lady Madcap,” “Miss Hook of Holland.” 
“The Balkan Princess,” “Three Little Maids” and “Betty.” 
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Critics Unanimously Praise Arthur Alexander 


The New York critics on the occasion of Arthur Alex- 
ander’s second recital, which took place at Aeolian Hall on 
February 5, were no less kind to him than at his first re- 
cital of the season. The following notice, which appeared 
in the New York Evening Sun of February 6, is indeed a 
truly remarkable tribute to his ability, such as is only ac- 
corded artists of the very first rank, among which he is 
rightly reckoned : 

Those difficulties which confront only too a  apoarantiy the artist who 
tries to accompany himself when singing had no terrors for Arthur 
Alexander, who pve a recital last evening at Aeolian Hall. For 
Mr. Alexander plays as well as he sings, if not a shade better— 
which is no disparagement to his voice of exceptionally likable 
qualities. A more charming and altogether pleasurable recital has 
not been given there for many days down the calendar. Beginning 
with Caldara, Beethoven and Handel, Mr. Alexander dived clearly 
into the sixteen “Dichterliebe” of Schumann. The long list, though, 


held only treat after treat; it is only comparerey be a of these 
exquisite lyrics that are familiar, and some of them had the double 
interest, if not of experiment, at least of rejuvenation, There is a 


distinctive beauty to each of them, and a haunting poignancy which, 
in keeping with the Heine words, Mr. Alexander succeeded well in 
bringing out. Even “Tch grolle nicht” took on new and more 
romantic meaning for the reason of his singing it. 

Mr. Alexancler’s sng is not yet over large, but it has a sweet- 
ness very coaxing. He has an admirable control of it, too, so that 
his lighter passages are downy soft. The remainder of his program 
was made up of French songs—mostly Duparc—and some well 
chosen examples of English. Odd, indeed, and not without a far 
Western beauty, was his giving of Frank La Forge’s “Coyote.”— 
New York Evening Sun, February 7. 


Some of the other critics wrote as follows: 


Arthur Alexander gave a song recital at Aeolian Hall last night, 
accompanying himself at the piano and acquitting himself well in 
both capacities. His voice is expressive, his manner is good, an 
his Sapeeperations are interesting. He was especially happy in his 
French grou . here had been rumors fhat Mr. Alexander 
would abandon Schumann’s “Dichterliebe,” but wisely he stuck to 
his announced program.—New York Evening World, February 6, . 





Mr. Alexander again proved that he is a singer ssessed of taste, 
feeling and the owner of a warm, fresh voice. ¢ was especially 
pleasing in Schumann's “Dichterliebe” and in his French group. 

fe once more played his own accompaniments gracefully and ffec- 
tively. .—New York Tribune, February 6 

Acoompanying himself on the piano from memory, he sang Schu- 
mann’s “Dichterliebe” cycle, much to the delight of an exceedingly 
appreciative gathering of music lovers. Mr. Alexander is an excep- 
tionally accomplished pianist and a musician of unusual gifts. Mr. 


Alexander is bound to win success. He achieved results last night 
that were nothing short of remarkable. .—New York Amer- 
ican, February 6. 

At his Chicago recital in January the notices were no 
less complimentary. Several of them, as well as further 
New York notices, will be reproduced in early numbers 
of the Musicat Courier. 


Emma Roberts in the United States and Canada 








Emma Roberts was scheduled to sing the contralto part 
in Max Bruch’s “Arminius,” sung by the Derby, Conn., 
Choral Society, under the direction of Dr. Horatio A. 
Parker, on February 20. This engagement followed the 
very successful recital which Miss Roberts gave recently 
for the members of the Woman’s Club of Derby, when 
Frank La Forge assisted her at the piano. On March 1 
Miss Roberts will give a song recital for the Woman’s 
Musical Club of Toronto, and on March § will repeat the 
program for the Woman’s Musical Club of Winnipeg. The 
programs chosen for her Canadian concerts will be repre- 
sentative of the Allied Nations and will include groups in 
Italian, French, Russian and English. Following her Win- 
nipeg concert Miss Roberts will fill engagements in Min- 
nesota, Illinois and Ohio before returning to New York. 





Greta Torpadie in Philadelphia 





The appearance of Greta Torpadie, the young Swedish 
soprano, Sunday evening, February 4, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Philadelphia, was another triumph added to 
this popular artist’s successful career. Miss Torpadie 
sang the aria from “La Traviata,” accompanied by 
an orchestra of fifty, chosen from the members of the 
Philadelphia orchestra, under the baton of Thaddeus Rich. 
She was enthusiastically applauded by the crowded audi- 
torium, and compelled to respond to an encore, Later, 
she sang a vie J of songs with piano accompaniment. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger writes of her voice as 
“a brilliant coloratura soprano,” and further says “she 
sang the ever-popular ‘Ah! Fors e lui’ with tonal beauty 
and assurance,” 
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Two Appearances 








“A Triumph” Recital, Carnegie Hall, New York (afternoon) 





“A Triumph” as Susanna, Metropolitan Opera, New York (evening) 
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Frieda Hempel gave a concert of opera airs 
and songs in Carnegie Hall yesterday after- 
noon and in the evening said farewell to the 
opera public for the season at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in a performance of “Le 
Nozze di Figaro.” 

Perhaps the most obvious thing about Miss 
Hempel’s concert was its sincere, altogether 
amiable and quite successful effort to perpetu- 
ate the tradition in both operatic and song 
singing which Mme. Sembrich has represented 
almost alone for a generation. 

The effort was manifest in both fields repre- 
sented by her program. She sang two of 
Handels airs, “Qual Farfalletta” from the 
Italian opera “Partenope” and “Come, be- 
loved,” from “Atalanta” (in English), and 
“Casta Diva” from Bellini’s “Norma.” Also, 
like Mme. Sembrich, she made a real show- 
piece out of an instrumental waltz—Strauss’ 
“Wine, Woman and Song.” 

Of her thirteen songs, some were from 
Madame Sembrich’s familiar list, not to speak 
of those which she added to her list on re- 
calls, like Brahms’s “Vergebliches Standchen,” 
Hugo Wolf’s “Elfenlied” and Schumann’s 
“Nussbaum.” 

These facts are not recorded in a spirit of 
criticism, but of praise. Miss Hempel chose 
a good model and did honor to her exemplar, 
not only in her selection, but also in her man- 
ner of singing. Never has her voice sounded 
more fresh and beautiful, never has it come 
forth more spontaneously, more fluently, with 
greater limpidity and equability of register. 
Her most charming effects were attained in 
the songs of light texture and playful senti- 
ment, such as Wolf’s “Mausefalle,” Humper- 
dinck’s “Wiegenlied” and Brahms’ exquisitely 
arch serenade; never has she given a finer 
exhibition of legato in phrase as well as con- 
sistency of tone than in Schumann’s “Mond- 
nacht.” Of pure musical and interpretative 
charm her singing was full and, to connois- 
seurs, her concert was a delight. 

In the opera airs at her concert and in the 
performance of “Le Nozze di Figaro” in the 
evening Miss Hempel compelled a mixture of 
regret at her departure with the pleasure which 
her singing gave. The larger lines of the 
classic style were not present in her perform- 
ance of “Casta Diva,” but there was a fine 
appreciation of their spirit and their demands 
even if it was expressed in miniature. She 
was the singer in the opera who showed full 
knowledge of the technical requirements of 
Mozart’s music and who disclosed complete 
familiarity with the musical text as it was read 
in Mozart’s time—New York Tribune. 


ener eens 


Mme. Hempel was the single musician of 
notable abilities. She sang Humperdinck’s 
“Cradle Song” with lovely tone, Hugo Wolf’s 
“Mousetrap” with charming naiveté and 
“Standchen” with splendid art and marked 
sympathy.—New York World. 
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Frieda Hempel elected yesterday for her 
second, and now annual, song recital in New 
York, and the higher powers at the Metro- 


politan Opera House elected yesterday for a 
performance of “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
whose cast Miss Hempel has adorned this 


season with her art as singer and as comedian. 
There was no clash, because the song recital 
occurred in the afternoon at Carnegie Hall 
and the opera performance occurred in the 
evening. Still, it is extremely unusual for a 
singer of Miss Hempel’s professional emi- 
nence to be willing to sing twice the same day. 
And Miss Hempel’s program in the afternoon 
was long and exacting, even aside from the 
encores she generously added, and the role of 
Susanna in the evening is also long and has 
its exactions. It is worthy of special note, 
and to some persons of special study, that Miss 
Hempel finished the double ordeal with her 
voice fresh and no weariness that was ap- 
parent. 

Besides songs in the narrower sense she 
sang three opera pieces and the “Wine, Woman 
and Song” waltz of Johann Strauss. Two 
of the opera pieces were by Handel. The 
second, “Come, My Beloved” from “Atalanta,” 
one of the loveliest melodies even Handel ever 
wrote, Miss Hempel sang particularly well. 
The other opera piece was the “Casta Diva” 
scene from “Norma,” including the chromatic 
second part of “Casta Diva,” which is often 
omitted in concert performance. 

It now seems to be the fashion for our light 
sopranos to attempt this heroic scene, with 
which women like Pasta, Grisi, Malibran, 
Titiens, Lehmann were associated formerly. 
If the fashion is to persist, let it be by all 
means in the Hempel manner of yesterday. 

The recitative Miss Hempel delivered with 
surprising breadth of style, even with gran- 
deur, and with a fervor of dramatic passion 
that she never revealed here before. Her 
“Casta Diva” was phrased beautifully, and in 
her “Ah, bello a mi ritorna” there was genuine 
ecstasy, with no disturbing thought of the 
coloratura coquetries of the canary bird so- 
prano. Miss Hempel added materially to her 
local renown through her treatment of this 
scene. 

In songs in German and in English Miss 
Hempel showed as last season the possession 
of the authentic manner of the song singer, 
and her expression of sentiment or gayety, of 
archness or tenderness, was wholly delightful. 
Among the songs she sang with fullest effect- 
iveness were Schumann’s “Mondnacht” and 
“Nussbaum” (the latter one of the “encores”), 
Richard Strauss’ “Serenade” (repeated), Ala- 
bieff’s “The Nightingale,” Burleigh’s “Deep 
River,” and Brahms’ ‘Nergebliches Standchen” 
(an encore). And for a thing like the Strauss 
waltz Miss Hempel has the rhythmic sureness 
and verve. - 

This has been a favorable season for Miss 
Hempel here. Her voice has been in better 
condition than before, and as Adina and Su- 
sanna she has had two roles new to us which 
suit her well and have spread her fame.— 
New York Globe. 
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Mme. Frieda Hempel is of those who, while 
they win admiration at the Metropolitan Opera 
House for their performances in opera, have 
a longing for admiration also in the more 
difficult and recondite art of song singing. 
Many of her guild have attempted it, and not 
all have succeeded so well as she did in the 
recital which she gave yesterday afternoon in 
Carnegie Hall. There was a very large audi- 
ence, and there was much enthusiasm, justified 
by the beauty, warmth, and fervor of Mme. 
Hempel’s voice, the musical feeling, the judi- 
cious taste, the expressive quality of her 
singing. 

Mme, Hempel is well known to be a colora- 
tura singer of the highest rank now active on 
the operatic stage. There was only little in 
her program that directly called upon her for 
the display of her ability in the graces of 
florid song; but there was continually in evi- 
dence the mastery of vocal art that is an indis- 
pensable condition of mastery of that particu- 
lar branch of it: the correct production, the 
command of legato, the power of sustained 
delivery as well as of brilliant fioritura. In 
all these things Mme. Hempel has notably im- 
proved and advanced since her first coming 
to New York; and in nothing has she won 
more admiration from the judicious than by 
her realization of the possibility of improving 
her art by study and on eagerness to do so. 
That is the stuff of which great artists are 
made. 

She began with two delightful airs by Han- 
del, “Qual Farfaletta,” and “Come Beloved,” 
from the Italian operas “Partenope” and “Ata- 
lanta,” respectively, of which the latter was a 
beautiful piece of singing in the sustained 
style. 

Her singing of German Lieder was charm- 
ing and expressive ; to songs by Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Brahms and Beethoven she added Schu- 
bert’s “Die Forelle.” In “Casta Diva” Mme. 
Hempel displayed to excellent advantage pow- 
ers she is well known to possess. It stood 
after the older German and before a group of 
newer German songs by Dicensetindl, Wolf 
Strauss and Hans Etitener, of which she had 
to repeat Wolf’s “Mousetrap” and Strauss’ 
“Serenade.” She gave an interesting prow of 
folksong arrangements, Alabieff’s “Nightin- 
ale,” in the old English “Happy Lover”; 
fi T. Burleigh’s setting of the negro — 
“Deep River,” and the old Swedish “When 
Was Seventeen,” “as sung by Jenny Lind,” 
and the end was Strauss’ Waltz-—New York 
Times. a 


The performance was a brilliant one. Mme. 
Hempel, in spite of the strain of two hours’ 
singing at her Carnegie Hall recital in the 
afternoon, was in good vocal condition and re- 
peated her charming impersonation of Su- 
sanna.—New York Sun. 


ee rl 
Few persons who heard Frieda Hempel last 
night as Susanna in “Figaro’s Marriage’ could 
have noted in the prima donna’s singing any 
evidences of fatigue from the exactions of the 





afternoon.—New York American. 
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College Concerts 


A new organization, composed of Cincinnati College of 
Music talent, gave a very successful entertainment at New 
Lexington, Ohio, Sunday afternoon. The organization, 
known as the College Concert Party, following its engage- 
ment in the Central Ohio city, also appeared at Mur- 
physboro, and at Minonk, Illinois. The personnel of this 
unique body includes Irene Gardner, a talented young 
pianist of the college faculty; Edna Brockhoff, soprano; 
Nell Gallagher, violinist, and Laura McJoynt, reader. 


Conservatory Events 


On Thursday evening Joseph O'Meara, director of the 
department of Expression and Public Speaking of the 
Cincinnati College of Music, recited the verbal text in the 
production of “The Desert,” given by the Chicago Men- 
delssohn Club and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

A piano recital participated in solely by young men drawn 
from the class of Frederick Shailer Evans proved an espe- 
cial attraction at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music last 
rhursday evening. These young men gave a fine account 
of themselves. Robert Childe won much applause by pre- 
senting a group of soli varied in style. William Meldrum 
greatly pleased by his tasteful playing of the Mendelssohn 
‘Andante and Variations” and Strauss’ “Traumerei.” Dwight 
Anderson gave a fine performance of the allegro movement 
of the Mozart D minor concerto and a group of Mac- 
Dowell pieces. Norman Brown made a fine impression by 
his playing of the Liszt D flat etude and the “Rondo 
Capriccioso”, of Mendelssohn and Lloyd Miller brought the 
successful concert to a close by his poetic presentation of 
the F sharp nocturne of Chopin and the B flat minor 
scherzo of the same composer. 


Orpheus Club Sings 


he second concert of the season by the Orpheus Club 
took place Thursday evening at Emery Auditorium before 
a representative audience. The program was made up prin- 
cipally of request numbers. Among these were Stanford's 
three “Cavalier” songs, a setting of Handel's largo, and 
an arrangement of “The Lost Chord.” Under the direction 
of Edwin W. Glover, the club did fine work. Drake's 
well-known poem, “The American Flag,” set to music by 
Prutting, naturally aroused boisterous enthusiasm 
Arthur Middleton was the soloist. With sonorous voice 
and fine diction, he gave excellent interpretations of the 
various solo numbers he had selected. Charles J. Young 
was the accompanist. 


Ornstein Delights and Perplexes 


Leo Ornstein gave a recital here Thursday afternoon at 
the Lyric Theater before a large audience of musicians 
and music lovers. His program included, besides two of 
his own, compositions of Debussy, César Frank, Liszt, 
Schumann, Rachmaninoff, Cyril Scott, and Chopin. As a 
pianist, Ornstein was admired by all who heard him. As 
a composer, he perplexed the greater number of his hearers, 
was lauded by others, and condemned by some. s. 





Amelia Galloway Makes New York Debut 





Amelia ae pt a young violinist, made her bow to 
the New York concert going public in Aeolian Hall, on 


Saturday night, February 17. She has given numerous 
recitals in Yonkers and vicinity, but this was her first 
New York appearance, Miss Galloway’s tone is of a 
truly individual beauty and her technic is good. She plays 
with smoothness and fine intonation, and has sufficient 
feeling and musical understanding to make her playing of 
interest. In the allegro finale of the Mendelssohn con- 
certo in E minor, she developed a sureness and broadness 
of tone which were amazingly mature. Julius Schendel, 
at the piano, proved himself a & sympathetic accompanist. 
William Rogers Chapman’s Cor s Company Tours 
Maine With Tremendous Success 





Perhaps the most important feature of the musical sea- 
son in Maine, with the exception of the annual festival, is 
the concert tour which William Rogers Chapman under- 
takes every season with ever increasing success. The popu- 
larity of the concerts has been amply demonstrated of late, 


NODES ON THE 
VOCAL CORDS 


Caused by Bad Singing 











This interesting and important subject will be 
discussed in an article written by the well 
known vocal authority and teacher, DELIA 
M. VALERI, in the next educational number 
of the Musicat Courter. This article will be of 
interest and importance to everyone interested 
in the vocal art. 














when the tour, which included eight of the largest cities 
in Maine, drew audiences of large size and tremendous en- 
thusiasm. This season Mr. Chapman elected to take with 
him Eleanor Painter, soprano; Louis Graveure, baritone, 
and Samuel Gardner, violinist, with Emil Newman, ac- 
companist. Miss Painter and Mr. Gardner were no 
strangers to Maine audiences, having created a markedly 
favorable impression there by their singing at the annual 
festivals. They were welcomed heartily and their splendid 
work deepened the previous impression and won for them 
many new admirers. Mr, Gardner’s splendid artistry de- 
lighted all who heard him and established him in the re- 
gard of Maine music lovers. Mr. Newman and Mr. Chap- 
man as accompanists completed the list of artists, forming 
a quintet which gave much pleasure wherever it appeared 
and leaving large numbers of delighted music lovers in its 
trail. 


Guy Maier Plays to 3,000 in Buffalo 





Guy Maier, a resident of Boston and one of the leading 
pianists of New England, was soloist at the second munici- 
pal orchestral concert and community singing on January 
28 at Elmwood Music Hall, Buffalo, N. Y. Himself a Buf- 
falonian by birth, Mr. Maier was warmly welcomed by an 
audience of three thousand enthusiastic compatriots, who 
recalled him time and time again and persuaded many 
encores. So successful was the appearance that Mr. Maier 
was booked almost immediately for a return engagement 
on February 26. The leading Buffalo dailies reported his 
performances in part as follows: 


Guy Maier, pianist, was the soloist, and he won favor instantly. 
He is a pianist of more than ordinary ability, and he plays with 
virility and power. His tone is clear and pleasing, “ his technic 
is splendid. He was heard to fine advantage in pieces MacDowell 
and himself. He was warmly applauded after each meh An —Buffalo 
Commercial, January 29. 





Mr. Maier has given earlier demonstration in this city of his 
ability as a pianist, and his pare yesterday showed that he can 
be ranked among the very admirable young concert pianists of the 
day. He possesses splendid technic, which gives him surety, crisp- 
ness and cleanness of touch, as well as command of great variety 
of tone color. His performance of a “Rigaudon” by MacDowell, the 
Chopin “Cradle Song” and two interesting original compositions 
was such as to merit warm praise and to arouse the enthusiasm of 
the hearers, who compelled him to add to hig official numbers.— 
Buffalo Express, January 29. 





Mr. Maier won instant success and was tendered tributes of 
applause. His interpretations are marked by penetration and depths 
of understanding, a lovely singin tone and brilliant technical facil- 
ity. His first number, “Rigaudon” by MacDowell, was played 
with authority and smoothness of tone. In his own composition 
founded upon the great picture by Boecklin entitled , iene of the 
Dead,” Mr, Maier disclosed a_ vivid imagination, and the music is 
poignant in feeling and full of tragic intensity. All other numbers 
played by Mr. Maier were liberally applauded.—Buffalo Courier, 
January 29. 





Anthony Mallek Passes On 





Professor Anthony Mallek, pioneer organizer of choirs 
and national singing societies among the Polish people of 
the United States, died last week at his home in Chicago. 

Professor Mallek was the founder of the Polish Singers’ 
Alliance of America, of which he was for years the active 
chief director. He was also the honorary president of 
the Polish-American Organists’ Association. 

He is survived by his widow and his children, Joseph 
Mallek, secretary of the Father Gordon and the Alliance 
Building and Loan Associations; Attorney Leo S. Mallek, 
general counselor for the Polish National Alliance; Anna 
Mallek, and Celia Mallek, pianist. 








A Formidable Company for the 
De Segurola Havana Season 





Andres de Segurola has secured the following artists for 
his Havana season: Geraldine Farrar and Rosa Raisa, so- 
pranos; Eleanora de Cisneros and Margaret Jarman, con- 
traltos; Giulio Crimi, tenor; Pasquale Amato and Giacomo 
Rimini, baritones; Roberto Martino, basso, Gennaro Papi 
will be the musical director. The repertory will include 
“Carmen,” “Bohéme,” “Madama Butterfly,” “Tosca,” “Ballo 
in Maschera,” “Andre Chenier,” “Africaine,” “Trovatore” 
and “Pagliacci,” 





SOMETHING ABOUT SALSOMAGGIORE 


Widespread interest has been ‘manife *sted in the establish- 
ment known as the Salsomaggiore Dry Fog Treatment In- 
stitute, which has been opened in New York at 235 West 
Seventy-second street, with a board of directors including 
among its members Enrico Caruso as honorary president, 
Andres de Segurola as president, Orrin Bastedo as vice- 
president, and Emilio Sarlabous as treasurer, and also Pas- 
quale Amato and George F. Hanrahan. Associated with 
the management is Ludwig Wielich, a friend of all the 
opera singers and other artists and a musical journalist of 
resourcefulness and renown. 

To singers it is hardly necessary to say much about Sal- 
somaggiore and what it signifies, but other persons may not 
be so well informed, and therefore it seems not out of place 
to say a few words about a certain little village in Italy 
and its afhliated representatives in the American metropo- 
lis. Salsomaggiore is a famous Italian health resort sit- 
uated on the line between Milan and Rome. Historians 
have established beyond a doubt that at Salsomaggiore the 
Romans administered curative treatment for throat, nose 
and ear troubles by the use of evaporated salt water. Ex- 
cavations have revealed wells and crude receptactes used 
for those purposes. The real therapeutic value of the Sal- 
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Taking the treatment, (left) Andres de Segurola, (right) 
Pasquale Amato at the inhalator. 


somaggiore waters was discovered by Dr, Lorenzo Ber- 
zieri in 1839. Others followed in his footsteps and devel- 
oped his ideas. Today Salsomaggiore harbors three large 
establishments under the control of the Italian Government, 
and attracts persons from al! over the world. 

The medicinal properties of the Salsomaggiore waters 
are based on the resolvent action they exert in all inflam- 
matory processes, wherever located. Persons affected with 
tuberculosis or other contagious diseases are not admitted, 
however, at the Salsomaggiore Institutes, either in that vi - 
lage or in the New York branch. Some of the afflictions 
remedied effectively by Salsomaggiore Dry Fog Treatment 
are rheumatism, diseases of the throat, nose and ear, an- 
emia, and so forth. 

For many years Salsomaggiore, in Italy, had been the 
summer rendezvous of many celebrated opera artists, who 
recuperated there and found new life and energy for their 
vocal cords, under the dry fog treatment. The world war 
makes it practically impossible to reach Salsomaggiore, 
and therefore a group of singers obtained consent from 
the Italian Government to import the waters to New York. 
In a sumptuous mansion, in the finest residential section 
of this city, the new institute is located. No expense has 
been spared to make the establishment a miniature counter- 
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Dr. Emilio Sarlabous in his office. 
AT THE SALSOMAGGIORE LABORATORY. 


part of the one in Salsomaggiore. Under the supervision 
of Dr. Sarlabous, the throat specialist of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and with the assistance of Dr. Dalla Chiara, 
the treatments are administered in the form of the inhala- 
tion of a dry fog produced from the well known waters, 
which are imported in sealed demijohns, and then by a 
special mechanical process are crystallized into a nebulous 
product which has been called “dry fog,” because it is free 
from all moisture, and does not, therefore, dampen cloth- 
ing. The patients, in street attire, over which a white gown 
is>worn, are seated in a spacious, pleasant parlor and in- 
hale this “fog” for the length of time prescribed by the 
doctors. The sensation of inhaling the “fog” so little in- 
conveniences the patient that he is able to do so while 
playing cards, chess, checkers, etc. (Some famous patients 
are shown photographically on this page, so occupied.) 
Nasal douches are also administered if desired and if 
necessary. 

Many of the celebrities of the operatic and concert stage 
are to be found every day at the Institute taking the treat- 
ment, together with prominent members of New York’s 
fashionable circles. Mr. Wielich is especially interested 
in musical visitors, and will give them every help and 
consideration. 


Bastedo, de Segurola and Amato (eft to right) taking the 
treatment easily. 
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Ysaye Creates Furore as Soloist and Conductor—Strass- 
berger Conservatory Teacher a Soloist—Sunday 
“Pop” Concert—David and Clara Mannes Re- 
cital—Apollo Club Concert—Cueny Final 
Morning Recital— Associated Musi- 
cians of St. Louis—Conservatory 
Pupils’ Recital 





St. Louis, Mo., February 14, 1917. 

The tenth pair of concerts by the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra was given at the Odeon, February 9 and 10, with 
Eugen Ysaye as violin soloist and conductor. The open- 
ing number was “La Mer,” by Debussy, under the direc- 
tion of Max Zach, followed by Vivaldi’s concerto for 
violin in G minor, with string orchestra and organ with 
Eugen Ysaye, at the violin. This beautiful and very 
difficult composition is in manuscript and consists of fiv 
movements. Ysaye interpreted the concerto with fine senti- 
ment, admirable beauty of tone and technic, and was re- 
called to the stage many times. For the third number, 
Mr. Ysaye played with the orchestra Beethoven's “Ro- 
manza,” in G and Saint-Saéns’ “Havanaise.” Again he 
made a deep impression and was compelled to play three 
encores when only one is allowed. The audience waved 
their handkerchiefs, stamped their feet and called “bravo.” 
The final number Mr. Ysaye again captivated his audience 
when he took the baton and he and the eighty-two men 
performed his brother Theophile Ysaye’s “Fantasie” on 
a popular Wallon Theme, op. 80. He aroused the audience 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 


Strassberger Conservatory Piano Teacher, Soloist 


The thirteenth Sunday “Pop,” by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra was given at the Odeon, February 4, with 
George Buddeus, piano, teacher of Strassberger Conser- 
vatory of Music, as soloist, playing admirably with the 
orchestra Schytte’s concerto for piano in C sharp minor, 
op. 28. Mr. Buddeus had to respond with an encore. 


“Star Spangled Banner” Played at Sunday “Pop” 


The fourteenth popular concert by Max Zach and his 
eighty men pleased the audience with the President’s polo- 
naise, by Sousa, and gave as an encore, “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” J. F. Kiburz was the soloist playing Chaminade’s 
concerto in D, op 107. 


David and Clara Mannes’ Recital a Brilliant Affair 


David and Clara Mannes gave a delightful recital of 
chamber music at the Kirkwood Country Club, February 
9, with Eugene Ysaye and his son Gabrielle, as honor 
guests. As a mark of distinction for Ysaye, under whom 
he studied in Brussels, Mr. Mannes played as his first 
number, Cesar Franck’s sonata in A major. The work 
was written for Ysaye and the original manuscript was 
the composer’s wedding present to the violinist. It was 
also the last sonata Mannes studied with Ysaye. The 
Mannes of course performed it beautifully. Other com- 
positions by Bach, Grieg, Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert 
and Burleigh were given masterful rendition. 


Ludwig Pleier With St. Louis Ensemble 


Real futurist music was presented at the final concert 
of the St Louis Ensemble at Sheldon Memorial, February 
6. An octet for strings and wind instrument by Schubert 
and Maurice Ravel’s trio for piano, violin and cello with 
Ludwig Pleier as the star performer were most interesting 
numbers. 


ea Apollo Club Concert 


The second private concert this season of the Apollo 
Club, under the able direction of Charles Galloway, was 
given at the Odeon, Tuesday evening, February 13, to a 
large and elite audience. This excellent chorus of eighty- 
five men was never heard to better advantage. The men 
sang with feeling and much sentiment and had to respond 
to encores after each group. They were assisted by the 
Trio de Lutece. 

Elizabeth Cueny’s Final Morning Recital 

The final recital of Elizabeth Cueny’s morning musicales 
was given at the St. Louis Woman’s Club, February 2, by 
the Barrere Ensemble of nine wind instruments. No finer 
ensemble music has been heard in St. Louis and the men 
were well received by the enthusiastic audience. 

Associated Musicians of St. Louis 

A large number of members attended the meeting of 
the Associated Musicians, February 6, and discussed the 
“Code of Ethics” and “High School Credits.” This fine 
organization has a membership of about two hundred of 
the leading musicians of the city. 

Heink Conservatory of Music Pupils’ Recital 

A recital by twenty students or the Heink Conservatory 
of Music, corner Taylor and Olive streets, pleased the 
large audience with their creditable performance, Satur- 
day afternoon, February 10. M. B. D. 





One Singer’s Opinion of Another 





It is refreshing to read in the Ohio State Journal of 
January 28, 1917, Oley Speaks’ report of one of the New 
York recitals given by Cecil Fanning at Aeolian Hall Jan- 
uary 19. Refreshing for the reason that Mr. Speaks 


seems to be one of the singers who is able to report an- 
Mr. Fanning and Mr. 


other singer’s efforts with justice. 
S s are from the same city, Columbus, Ohio, and both 
of these men are ever ready to acknowledge the merits of 


the other: 
MR, FANNING’S RECITAL. 

Cecil Fanning, baritone, with H, B. Turpin at the piano, gave 
ecital in Aeolian Hall last Friday afternoon. Mr. Fanning’s 
excellent singing has often been commented upon by the writer of 
these ay He ~~ = good vouns form in - eee one the 
rogram disclosed his interpretative powers to the best advantage. 
Tn the list of songs heard were Schubert’s “Der Wanderer,” and 
‘Frihlin ube”; Schumann’s “Auftrage”; Loewe’s “Der go 
and “Edward”; Rachmaninoff’s “O Thou Billowy Harvest Field,” 
a group of old French songs, two Persian songs (Rubinstein), and 
several English ballads. 


Some of the best singing of the afternoon was heard in Mr. 
Fanning’s well fashioned interpretation of “Der Wanderer” . . . 
his one song, by the way. Schumann’s “Auftrige” was also 


iven_ a spirited rendition; the audience liked this so much that 
r. Fanning re it. Two English songs that Mr. Fanning so 
often sings, ‘ Ke Dance” and “The Last Leaf,” also gave 


Perso , I have never heard these numbers sun 
Fanning sings them. The audience was a an 
both artists were warmly applauded. Mr. Turpin, 
accom; entered ly into 


m a 
- well as — 
riendly one 

as usi his 
the pon the 


Music School Settlement Festival Concert 


A concert by the combined Music School Settlement or- 
chestras of over 160 non-professionals and the Community 
Chorus received its first public demonstration at Carnegic 
Hall, New York, Friday evening, February 16. These com- 
bined forces have been rehearsing for a long time with the 
view of strengthening the “Community Music” movement. 
The 500 members of the Community Chorus and 160 mem- 
bers of the Music School Settlement orchestras displayed 
deep interest in the undertaking. Earnestness and sin- 
cerity characterized the work throughout and seemed to be 
the power which prompted themeto give of their best. The 
huge orchestra is drawn fronr the 200 members of the four 
orchestras of the Music School Settlement. 

Their work should not be judged from a critical stand- 
point. They are al! enthusiastic amateurs, and are striving 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 


(Chicago Opera Association) 




















The Chicago Evening American, Jan. 11, 1917, says: 

Miss Macbeth gave a double pleasure, both by charm 
of her voice and the delightful variety and interest of 
her excellent program. 

It must also go on record that the audience was per- 
haps the largest ever assembled at any concert of the 
series. And they were as enthusiastic in their apprecia- 
tion as in their numbers. 

Miss Macbeth’s popularity is quite deserved, 

Besides the natural sweetness and purity of her voice, 
her execution is very clean and she sings with 1efinement 
and intelligence. She is still very young to have achieved 
so finished an art. 

In her first group her best work was done in the 
Rabey and Dalcroze numbers. Especially “Tes Yeux” 
was exquisitely done, and is a ravishing bit of musical 
composition. 





Management : 


Daniel Mayer, 1005 Times Bldg., New York 




















to aid the movement for community music; however, the 
members of the orchestras, as well as those of the Com- 
munity Chorus acquitted themselves so well as to interest 
and move the large audience. 

The Community Music movement is productive of social 
unity, and is being closely watched by social workers of 
all kinds. Many representatives of settlements, musical 
and otherwise, were present. 

One of the important features of the concert was the 
singing of the entire audience, the 500 members of the 
Community Chorus, to the accompaniment of the orchestras 
of 160, which was led by Harry Barnhart. During the 
evening the orchestras were conducted by Arthur Farwell, 
Melzar Chaffee and Harriet Rosenthal. 


Pupils of Janet Bullock Williams 
Heard in Recital 


Ten artist-pupils of Janet Bullock Williams gave a most 
delightful song recital on Saturday evening, February 17, 
in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, before a 
large audience of enthusiastic friends, The program 
opened with a duet from “Lakmé” (Delibes), sung by Mar- 
garet Bishop, soprano, and Mrs. Clement Elmer, contralto. 
The two voices blended with very pleasing effect, which the 
audience was quick to appreciate and reward by prolonged 
applause. Then followed a program made up of songs 
by Mallinson, Spross, Franz, Reinecke, Quilter, Rummel, 
Schumann, Hildach, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Chadwick, 
Norris, Hahn, Wagner, Lohr, Woodman, Schubert, Grieg, 
MacDowell, Loomis, Milligan, Needham and Clough-Leigh- 
ter. Those who participated were Anita Hetch, Isabelle 
Ames, Pauline Powell, Elise Ketjen, Mrs. Edward J. En- 
thoven, Mary Graff, Marion Hallam and Harold Washburn. 
Miss Williams has under her direction a number of beau- 
tiful voices which show the result of her careful care. 
Poise, ease of tone production, distinct enunciation and 
decided interpretative ability, unusual in pupils’ recitals, 
marked the work of each. Especially enjoyable was the 


singing of Mrs. Enthoven and of Miss Ketjen whose sing- 
ing of a group of Dutch songs in appropriate costume, 
brought the program to a close. Miss Williams’ accom- 
paniments at the piano throughout the evening added much 
to the enjoyment of the program. 





SAN FRANCISCO 











Minneapolis Players Arouse Enthusiasm—Home Or- 
chestra Scores 





San Francisco, Cal., February 11, 1917. 

The season of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
in San Francisco, which closed Sunday, February 11, was a 
real sensation. All large musical endeavor, of the concerted 
sort is, more or less experimentation ; or, perhaps, it would 
be better to describe it as a demonstration. Now, if the 
Minneapolis symphony players had been brought here 
simply to show what could be done by them in the per- 
formance of vast difficulties, each and every experiment 
in this direction has proved vastly satisfactory and con- 
clusive; or, viewed as a demonstration—then it has been 
proved amply that the performers in every branch were 
brilliant—exact in attack; perfect in control; exception- 
ally convincing in ensemble. Their first performance 
awakened enthusiasm and each succeeding appearance in- 
creased the favorable impression. Mr. Oberhoffer’s inter- 
pretations and his work as a conductor were well received. 
Minneapolis as a city, and Minneapolis as an exponent of 
music—the most ethereal of all the arts—found fame on 
the Pacific coast which will endure. 

San Francisco had two orchestral concerts, one by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, on February 11 (Sun- 
day). The Minneapolis players appeared in the Tivoli 
opera house in the morning, with Oberhoffer as conductor ; 
the San Francisco symphony orchestra played at the Cort 
Theater in the afternoon. Mr. Oberhoffer conducted a 
Wagner-Strauss program, including the “Alpine” sym- 
phony. Alfred Hertz conducted an exclusively Wagnerian 
program. Both events were greatly successful and San 
Francisco had a Wagnerian exposition that was interesting. 

The fourth concert of the San Francisco Chamber Music 
Society, took place at the St. Francis Hotel, with a Bach- 
Beethoven-Brahms program. The work was excellent and 
quite convincing. D. H. W 





Barrington Branch at Comedy Theater 





Barrington Branch, a new pianist of merit, was heard 
at the Comedy Theater, in recital on Sunday afternoon, 
February 18. Mr. Branch’s well planned program included 
selections by Mozart, Chopin, Brahms, Bach-Tausig, 
Gluck-Brahms, Schumann, Debussy and Paganini-Liszt. 

Barrington Branch has a finished and sometimes almost 
dazzling technic, and individual musical powers of inter- 
pretation that at once bring the listener into a most re- 
ceptive mood. In addition to an unusually well developed 
technic, he showed the excellent musical gifts of the solo- 
ist to great advantage. 


WHAT THE BOSTON JURY THINKS 





Mme. Sturkow-Ryder (Piano Recital) 


Boston Traveler Boston Globe 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder could Mme, Sturkow-Ryder appeared 
well play with more restraint. an estimable pianist, precise in 


use of keyboard and pedal. 
Boston Transcript 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder is a 
pianist of unusual warmth and 
temperament. 


Boston Daily Advertiser 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder is a 
pianist of solid attainments, 
broad in her musical knowledge, 
excellent technical control and 
originality in interpretation. The 
missing element is a warm tone. 














ARTISTS OF THE 
Chicago Opera Association 
(Season 19161917) ; 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios, Festivals 


From November te May 


JULIUS DAIBER 
CONCERT BUREAU 














Auditorium 
Theatre, Chicago 


For dates and 
prices, address 














E-LIZABETH AMSDEN 


SOPRAN O—Chicago Opera Association 
For dates and particulars address: CHICAGO OPERA COMFANY 
CONCERT BUREAU, AUDITORIUM THEATRE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMAARGUERITE JRUCKLER 


LYRIC SOPRANO Chicago Opera Association 
For dates and prices address: CONCERT BUREAU, Jalius Daiber, Auditorium Thes,, Chicago, tl! 





NICOLAY 


Leadin, 





Basso Chicago Opera Association for five years. Re- 
enga: for next season. CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL. 
Tour now booking. Limited number of vocal students accepted. 


Address: Chicago Conservatory, Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicags 
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FLORENCE EASTON 


SOPRANO 





FRANCIS 
TENOR 





Recital and Concert tour now booking. Milwaukee, January 18, 





MACLENNAN 


Denver, February 21, Columbus, 0., February, 26. Richmond, Va., March 3 





Of Convent Garden (London), Royal Opera (Berlin) 
Hamburg Opera (Hamburg),and Chicago 0pera(Chicago) 
Have obtained leave ot absence to remainis this country 
until the close of hostilities and will be available for con- 
certs, festivals, etc., making a specialty of Duet Recitals 

in ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN and ITALIAN 
Address 
CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY CONCERT BUREAU 
AUDITORIUM THEATRE CHICAGO ILL 
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Theo Karle—The Man and the Tenor 





As a general rule, when one speaks of a tenor he gener- 
ally has in mind what the genial humorist, Don Marquis, 
would call a “heavily scented, pink, beautiful, male prima 
donna,” who might well be expected to wear a rose in his 
hair at dinner or complain that he simply couldn’t eat his 
soup unless pink lamps were placed upon the tables for the 
proper preservation of atmosphere. 

However, when the present writer met Theo Karle, tenor, 
the scribe saw a great light. When an Irish bricklayer bear- 
ing the honored name of O'Reilly met Mr. Karle he saw 
many lights, or rather stars, Mr. O'Reilly said something Mr. 
Karle did not like. Mr. Karle has what is known in pugi- 
listic circles as a “nasty left.” It shot out and laid Mr. 
O'Reilly low, while Mrs. O’Reilly and the two children 
were properly cared for at Mr. Karle’s expense during Mr. 
O'Reilly's subsequent week in the local hospital. 

Theo Karle measures up to “real man size” in every pos- 
sible way. He is one of the few men who will assist in 
removing the tenor from the category in which Von Biilow 
placed him when he said “a tenor is a disease.” 

At his recent appearance with the Chicago Apollo Club 
Edmund C. Moore, the critic of the Chicago Daily Journal, 
said: “He has one of the finest voices that has arisen in a 
number of seasons—big, energetic, robust, and with an 
inspirational thrill in its quality and a control that seems 
endless. It is a voice that mocks at difficulties, sings for 
the pure joy of it, and is always the vehicle of good tone 
and good enunciation. He is one of the surprises of the 
season.” That is exactly what the present writer thinks, 
but Edmund C. Moore is entitled to credit for the saying 
of it in such eloquent fashion. 


Theo Karle has a man’s voice, a man’s face, a man’s 
head, a man’s hands, and, to quote an auditor from the fifty 
cent seats on a recent occasion, “He makes a noise like a 


man 

Theo Karle is an American tenor with one of the finest 
voices that America has produced. His general education 
and his musical training were received exclusively in this 
country. Of his recent appearance in the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, the Musica Courter was able to say: 
“Aside from his attractive and manl ways (always wel- 
come, but seldom found in a tenor), Karle’s claims to pro- 
nounced recognition are a voice of singular sweetness in- 
fused with warmth, a rare command of the singing art, 
and a freshness and zest in delivery that are inspiring and 
irresistible. He is without question the tenor ‘find’ of the 
day.” 

That America is willing to give her native artist the 
same consideration shown to the best of the foreigners is 
supported by the fact that Theo Karle has just been re- 
engaged for the Worcester (Mass.) Music Festival, Octo- 
ber 3 to 5, for “Samson and Dalilah” at a fee more than 
twice that paid the young American for his appearance 
there last year. Besides this engagement, following an 
appearance at Dayton, Ohio, with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, on February 9, Theo Karle was immediately 


ed by wire at a fee substantially in advance of his 
onorarium, With this telegram came another, ask- 
ing for Theo Karle in festival appearance with the Day- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in March. And on the day of 
its receipt came a letter from A, F. Thiele, the managing 
director of the Dayton Symphony Association, dated Feb- 
ruary 12, reading, in part: 

To Kingsb Foster, New York: 


My Dear Mr. Fostrer—Mr. Karle was a great success here Frida 
night; so much so that we would like to have him back for a recital, 


re-en, 
present 





THEO KARLE, 


late in March. I am sure that we will have Mr. Karle sing for us 
often, during the coming years. 

Personally, 1 am very much pleased, and I wish to arrange this 
recital for the Symphony Association, Everyone was disappointed 
that he did not sing more, which, of course, is a good condition. 
I was delighted with him personally, and hope you can arrange 
to send him to us this spring for a recital. ill you kindly wire 
me on receipt of this what arrangements can be made, and a ten- 
tative date. 

I think you have a great star in Mr, Karle. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) A. F, Taree. 


Theo Karle’s dates, exclusive of percentage and orches- 
tral appearances, number at this writing sixty-five actu- 
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Musical History. 


the acme of musical taste. 








More than any other American Piano, the 


OKGhitkeriita) 


has preserved its individuality. Not only is it kept apart from every other piano 
by reason of its sympathetic and responsive qualities of tone and superior con- 
struction, but also by its intimate connection with the beginnings of American 


For ninety-four years the ownership of a CHICKERING has represented 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS—Lord & Taylor Store 
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ally booked, with twenty-five actually pending, and con- 
sidered by Mr. Karle’s management (Kingsbery Foster) 
“as good as booked.” Having heard so much about the 
“menace” of the foreign artist the writer is glad to pre- 
sent these few facts about Theo Karle, American. 





NEW YORK ORATORIO SINGS “ELIJAH” 


Louis Koemmenich Directs a Notable Performance— 
Fine Quartet of Soloists 





Many a choral work has made a temporary splash and 
sunk into the sea of oblivion since Mendelssohn’s “Eli- 
jah” made its appearance as a modern novelty some sev- 
enty-odd years ago. But the now venerable oratorio still 
holds its own. In fact, it appears to draw a larger audience 
to Carnegie Hall than any of the recent novelties by the 
Oratorio Society have attracted. Mendelssohn’s music is of 
course the attraction and would have been the attraction 
had Mendelssohn written his music round the doings of 
Og and Magog or of Baalam’s ass. No one cares whether 
Elijah had had enough or not unless he expressed his 
satiety with a cello obligato in F sharp minor. The con- 
tralto advised the hearer to rest in the Lord, but she took 
the precaution of accompanying her remarks with a mel- 
cody in C written by Mendelssohn, and ornamented with 
some effective flute passages. A thousand preachers have 
counselled sinners to seek Him truly with all their hearts, 
but it is Mendelssohn’s music that makes the message re- 
membered. And the choruses are still unsurpassed. Han- 
del has greater power and breadth but less charm, But 
a review of this almost old fashioned music is out of 
place in a New York newspaper at this late date. Of the 
performance by the Oratorio Society on Tuesday evening, 
February 13, a few words of praise are due. This long 
establish society has often given “Elijah,” but it could 
hardly have surpassed the performance of last Tuesday 
evening. Conductor Louis Koemmenich had an absolute 
control of all his forces, choral and instrumental alike. 
There was no groping after half effects or straining for 
the impossible. Every effect was attained with compara- 
tive ease, the tone quality was excellent and the two hun- 
dred and fifty voices were admirably in tune. The orches- 
tral part was well done by the symphony orchestra. 

Grace Kerns was the soprano and wholly satisfactory. 
The trying aria, “Hear ye, Israel,” gave her no trouble 
and she made an attractive oratorio widow. It was the 
composer’s fault, not hers, that there is so little dramatic 
excitement when her son is revived by Elijah. Rose Bry- 
ant undertook the contralto solos at very short notice and 
did extremely well. The traditional tempi and style are evi- 
dently not new to her. Albert Lindquest had a fine chance 
to display his tenor voice and his musical intelligence in 
“If with All Your Hearts” and other solos, and he was 
generously applauded. Louis Graveure made a brilliant 
and dramatic Elijah out of a part that is often sung se- 
dately by more bass like baritones. This popular recital 
and concert singer is particularly happy in the enuncia- 
tion of his syllables. In fact, the entire quartet of vocal- 
ists on this occasion pronounced the words with unusual 
clearness. It is an excellent habit which too many ora- 
torio singers neglect. 

Charles A. Baker presided at the organ. 





Beautiful Adirondack Lake for 
Oscar Seagle’s Summer Colony 





“In my opinion, Schroon Lake is the logical place for a 
colony. As far as comfort is concerned, it offers the ad- 
vantages of the city, and that at a rate to suit those who 
are not able to meet the figure which ordinary summer 
resorts demand,” Mr. Seagle informed the writer. 

_ “Last summer I had my plans laid, and with the co-opera- 

tion of the natives of Schroon Lake village these plans 
have been executed, with the exception of the model board- 
ing house, which is to be erected on a hill near the village 
and is expected to be ready for occupancy within a few 
months. It will accommodate a goodly number of pupils. 
Several bungalows and cottages are under construction; 
besides this, all houses which were used by my pupils last 
summer will again be for rent, of course. 

“And,” added Mr. Seagle, “this coming summer is going 
to be a vacation and a profitable one for everybody. I dare 
say it will surpass any previous summer, spent either in this 
country or in Europe. Two assistant teachers will relieve 
me of part of my work. I have also engaged two fine 
coaches and accompanists, and will see that the pupils have 
the advantage of good instructors in French, German and 
Italian diction.” 





Elsie Cowen Enjoys Unique Record 





February 12 was not only Lincoln’s Birthday but it 
marked an important epoch in the life of Elsie Cowen, 
whose splendid work as the assistant to Dudley Buck, the 
New York vocal instructor, has been of incalculable value 
to him. Exactly ten years before, on February 12, 1907, 
she took up her duties at the Buck studios, and during all 
that decade she has never been ill or absent from the 
studio when she should have been there. Miss Cowen has 
every reason to be proud of such a record, which it would 
seem hard to duplicate. 





Miltonella Beardsley’s Engagements 





Miltonella Beardsley, the pianist, has been filling a 
number of engagements in New York-and elsewhere 
during the month of January. Among them was an 
appearance at Hotel McAlpin, January 3; a Red Cross 
benefit, Short Hills, N. J., January 11, and at Morris- 
town School for Boys, January 14. 
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BREATHING VERSUS SINGING 
By J. Landseer Mackenzie 











Is Breathing Singing? 


There are some vocal teachers who publicly declare that 
voice culture is, first, last and always, breathing; and yet 
are overwhelmed with pupils who profess to want to learn 
Singing. If voice culture is confined to breathing, where 
does singing come in? What is singing? Is it only breath- 
ing? Is there no such thing as music to be considered? 

he most perfect breathing in the world is no guarantee 
for the finest singing. Anyone may know all there is to 
know about the physiology of breathing, but it will not 
help to make him musical, nor add a single tone to his 
voice that was not there before he acquired knowledge of 
breathing. 


Breath the Support of the Voice 


The breath is the support of the voice, and it is most 
important that it should be allowed to fulfill its natural 
purpose. But, unless the natural function of breathing has 
been mischievously disturbed, the breath can be nothing 
else but a support to the voice. The first and principal at- 
tention in the study of singing should be given to the 
musical quality of tone. In dealing with the voice, it must 
be remembered that the instrument is already made, and 
that the tone is already there. The study of singing 
should consist in learning how to adapt the voice to a 
musical use. It is most important to singing that breath- 
ing should be perfectly normal. It is a fact that few peo- 
ple breathe normally, but the compensating fact which is 
lost sight of is that perfect singing will restore normal 
breathing. To sing perfectly will insure perfect breath- 
ing, but perfect breathing does not insure perfect singing. 
The human body is so constituted that the mere fact of 
singing musically correctly with the whole and pure tone 
of the voice brings about an automatic and natural adjust- 
ment of the breath to the demands made upon it. 

If, in the course of study, it is found that normal breath- 
ing is seriously disturbed, it is a perfectly simple matter 
to give attention to the breathing at some time other than 
that devoted to singing. It is absurd to replace the study 
of singing by a study of breathing. If the singing can be 
perfected, the breathing will adjust itself. 


Study Music 


When the breathing is found to be abnormal while sing- 
ing, it is an indication that the singing is imperfect. Im- 
perfect singing is unmusical singing. A more particular 
attention to the music of singing and a more rigid in- 
sistence upon purity of tone quality is the surest means of 
correcting all vocal difficulties, 

It is the business of the singing teacher to insist that 
the vocal tone coloring employed on every note should be 
appropriate to the sentiment expressed in the song. Were 
this the case, there could be no difficulties connected with 
the breath in singing. This assertion may sound fantastic, 
but its truth can be proved by anyone free enough from 
the traditional ideas of singing to give the words and music 
of a song precedence over artificial tone production. 
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Jan. 16 Waterbury “Elijah” 
“17 New York Concert 
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Feb. 6 Union Theol. Seminary 
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Tone Distortion 


It is only within the last hundred years or so that the 
art of singing has been set aside to give place to the cul- 
tivation of an art of breathing. This art is one which uses 
a song for the purpose of emitting sounds totally inappro- 
priate to the sentiment verbally expressed. Custom has 
trained the musical world to ignore the incongruity of 
singers who use the whole force of an abnormal breath to 
emit all the noise of which they are capable, when the 
words used (under any other circumstances) would lead 
the expectation to sweet, soft, soothing tones. 

The art’of breathing as opposed to the art of singing has 
led to the distortion of the human form of its votaries 
in keeping with the distortion of vocal tone. Further, and 
worse than all, the ear of the public has also been dis- 
torted and debased so that the general demand is for vocal 
quantity rather than for tone quality and musical feeling. 


A Better Future 


If singers are to keep ahead with the times they must 
sing and feel the poetry of their songs. The day of the art 
of breathing as opposed to singing is past. Its falseness is 
proved by the long trail of dead and broken voices left in 
its wake. The natural voice will last as long as its pos- 
sessor can sing. The voice of the “breather” will last just 
so long as nature can hold out against the violation of 
natural law. Those who survive longest are those of 
robust physique; the others dropped out early in the game, 
and have joined the ranks of those who “used to sing” 
(before they were taught to breathe) ! 





Leo Strockoff Succeeds in London Concerts 





Leo Strockoff, the young Russian violinist, who made 
his debut in London at Queen’s Hall on December 8, 1916, 
and achieved an instantaneous success, is repeating this 
success at all of his other engagements, which are said to 
be many in number. 

Mr. Strockoff is probably the only artist who has played 
on four successive Sundays at the Royal Albert Hall. Be- 
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LEO STROCKOFF. 


fore his appearance in London he made a tour of the im- 
portant cities of Europe, gaining much favor. He is also 
a composer of much merit, having written, among other 
things, an opera which is to be produced in Paris shortly. 


New Songs by John Prindle Scott 








Five new songs from the pen of John Prindle Scott will 
be issued shortly by various publishers. Huntinzinger and 
Dilworth will publish “Old Bill Bluff’; Presser Company 
will issue “Trelawney” and “Young Dan, the Piper,” and 
G. Schirmer will bring out the new sacred songs “Come, 
Ye Blessed” and “Repent Ye!” 

The latter part of January Mrs, George Kellogg-Breth- 
erton, prominent soprano and teacher in Los Angeles, Cal., 
with the assistance of her pupils, will present a program of 
John Prindle Scott’s songs at her studio in the Blanchard 
building. She has been featuring his “Wind’s in the South” 
on all of her recent concert programs. 

The “Two Little Irish Sketches,” for piano, by John 
Prindle Scott, are meeting with the usual success that fol- 
lows the publication of works from this popular composer. 
Marion Ransier played them at the Country Life Exposi- 
tion recently, and had to repeat “The Donneybrook Fair,” 
and Ann Mellan, a pianist in Los Angeles, Cal., played 
them at a musicale in that city last month. 





An Actor-Manager-Composer 





The musical program at the Criterion Theater, New 
York, where John Cort’s farce, “Johnny Get Your Gun,” 
holds the stage, is supplied between the acts by James K. 
Hackett, the actor-manager, whose compositions are given 
by an orchestra of eighteen men under the direction of 


Max Schmidt. The selections, which are in keeping with | 


the atmosphere of the play, consist of “La Belle Canada,” a 
march; the “Bee Bee” waltz, the “Bolero Beatrice” and the 
“U. S. A.” march. Mr. Hackett’s music has melodic lilt 
and rhythmic swing, and the applause of the audiences tes- 
tifies amply to their appreciation of the compositions. 
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OLIVE FREMSTAD, 
Whose song recitals throughout the country will be an attractive feature and a valuable asset to the musical season in many cities 


and 


towns, 





RIDGEWOOD ORPHEUS CLUB 
DELIGHTS WITH SONGS 


Wilbur A, Luyster Again Proves Ability as Director of 
Men’s Chorus 


Practically a new organization faced the big audience 
in the Play House as the curtain rose at the January 
concert of the Orpheus Club, Ridgewood, N. J. It was an 
organization that doubled in numbers that of previous 
years, but from the ranks were missing a number of fa- 
miliar faces of members who had found it impossible to 
sing with the club this year. Many of the new members 
are from the younger men of the community, and under 
the wise guidance of Director Wilbur A. Luyster are fast 
becoming able and valuable additions to the club, which 
gave a concert worthy to stand on its own merits among 
recent important musical events. 

The ever lovely “Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming,” 
the second number, was sung unaccompanied with rare ef- 
fect. The rich, mellow voices, the delicate shading and 
fine contrasts in thought and expression were heard to 
great advantage in this. It was one of the gems of the 
evening. As an excellent foil to its quiet harmonies was 
“The Phantom Band,” also unaccompanied, an interesting 
composition by Arthur Thayer, “aided,” as the program 
said, “by several other composers,” for there were intro- 
duced in it choruses of various well known airs. A quar- 
tet, composed of voices selected from the club, sang the 
verses, while the club furnished a vigorous accompani- 
ment. In four other unaccompanied numbers, the club 
did notably good work, “The Night May Have a Thou- 
sand Eyes,” by Robinson, was among the best, and of 
course Dudley Buck’s satisfactory arrangement of “Annie 
Laurie” and the Foster-Neidlinger “Old Folks at Home,” 
touched a responsive chord in the hearts of the audience, 
as the old songs never fail to do. Some of the club’s 





best work was done in Dixon’s “Go ’Long, Mule,” with 
its infectious ragtime swing. , 
Among the numbers in more serious vein were “The 


Redman’s Death Chant,” by Bliss, in which the weird 
Indian monotones make a dramatic background, and which 


was particularly well sung; the “Invocation to Thor,” a 
Dressler arrangement of the sextet from "Lucia”; ’and 
“The Omnipotence,” which served as a splendid ending 
to the concert. 

Margaret Harrison, soprano, was the soloist of the even- 
ing. Her voice is warm and flexible, under splendid con- 
trol and capable of swift and sudden changes of expres- 
sion; and her manner is not only that of a trained and 
well ’ poised singer, but is at the same time exceedingly 


gracious, as well as graceful. Among her numbers were 
the “Tewel Song” rom Faust; “Snowflakes,” Cowen; 
“Who Knows,” Clough-Leighter; “The Nightingale,” 


Ward-Stephens; “Inter Nos,” MacFadyen; “His Favorite 
Flower,” Lowitz, and Bemberg’s “Nymphs and Fauns.” 
Miss Harrison was accompanied at the piano by Ward 
Lewis. 

Director Luyster again substantially proved by the suc- 
cess of this concert his unusual ability as a trainer and 
director of men’s choruses, 





Reinald Werrenrath Deepens Favorable 
Impression Made in Philadelphia 





Reinald Werrenrath the popular baritone, was the so- 
loist at the February 9 and to concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor, which took 
place at the Academy of Music in the organization’s home 
city The press of that city was unanimous in its praise 
of his singing, as will be seen from the appended critiques: 


Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone whose work in the Mahler 
Eighth symphony was ‘sufficient in itself to stamp his image on the 
musical consciousness of Philadelphia, doubly confirmed the im- 
pression yesterday at the Academy, where he was heard as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. His two appearances comprised 
more of contrast and patency than is usual in solo numbers with 
the orchestra. For the first he selected the serenade which Mozart 
has assigned the libertine Don Giovanni, “Deh vieni alla Finestra?” 
and the recitative and aria “Aprite un po’ ue gli Occhi,” from the 
same com “Le Nozze di Figaro.’ ‘or the second he chose 
Geor, [Agro setting of Sir Walter Scott’s much recited 
ball ‘oung Lochinvar.” A more searching test of a singer's 
resources Ny would be difficult to find. Yet Mr. Werrenrath sur- 
The Mozart was done with proper precision 
and the cunael Tn. pee the works 4 the period seem to 
demand. To the Chadwick number he brought an intelli- 
gence and taste which iiluminated the duil passages and inspired 
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those more apt. Technically, Mr. Werrenrath gives the in 





each mind. It is good for teachers and students alike to hear him. 





of one armed point device. He sings with the effortless pr an 
faultless breathing which is the sure sign of good teaching and 
arduous application,—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, 


Mr. Werrenrath had already established his placé in public favor 
here by his excellent work in Mahler’s choral symphony last season. 
He enhanced his prestige yesterday by a perforthance of 2 and 
scholarly hip, ful in the widely differing styles of 
Mozart and of George W. Chadwick, with the romantic ballad 
of Scott. Mr, Werrenrath sings with a straightforward naturalness, 
plenitude of voice and a firmly placed intonation that combine 
with a dignified but not cold platform demeanor to win him an 
overflowing measure of favor. The singer richly deserves the nice 
things that are everywhere said of him.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





_ The soloist, Reinald Werrenrath, whose voice was much admired 
in the production of the Mahler symphony last season, was greeted 
as one already established in public favor. His selections were well 
adapted to his vocal capacity and style, while being sufficiently 
varied to form enjoyable contrast. . . . errenrath has an ex- 
ceptionally fine quality of tone, a great deal of style and the art 
of gre nee J everything in an interesting way. His Mozart singing 
was delightful, the grace and delicacy of inflection so frequently 
missed in those attempting Mozart being conspicuous characteristics 
of his work.—-Philadelphia Record. 

If anything of story va'ue was found necessary besides these 
eminently concrete oo, it was afforded in the things which that 
admirable baritone, Reinald Werrenrath, sang. It may be true that 
Mr, Werrenrath is the great proofroom eluder, but it is equally 
true thyt the singer can not elude the praise that goes to splendid, 
unaffected, sonorous dramatic vocalism. . . . Ir. Werrenrath 
has the fine, smooth delivery of the best schooling; the clean carved 
personality that all concert singers must possess, and the distinction 
of literary as well as musical understanding. It was a real treat 
to hear George W. Chadwick’s “Young Lochinvar,” to the verses 
by Sir Walter Scott, so ringingly delivered. All praise to the in- 
terpreter.—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 

WERRENRATH SOLOIST AT ORCHESTRA’S CONCERT. 

Sines Herorc Bartap sy Crapwick in Vicorous Fasuion. 


The most potent contribution of the afternoon was the heroic 
Chadwick ballad, sung with vigor, perfect enunciation and limitless 
tonal resource by r. Werrenrath, Such picturesque music, so 
performed, is too rare. Long live the ballad writers and the vocalists 
like Mr, Werrenrath, who know how to sing in English.—Philadel- 
phia North American. 


Mr. Werrenrath ig a virile and a wholesome singer, one who 
seems to sing from the heart and thus to put “soul” into his song. 
His voice has volume, resonance, and the quality of mellow rich- 
ness that is the completion of a true and noble Lotens. He exe- 
cuted the Mozart arias fluently, but seemed more “at home” in 
Chadwick's fine setting of Scott’s romantic poem, in which he voiced 
— dramatic effect the stirring strains.—Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
etin. 


g a rotund voice of pure quality and an authority of in- 
terpretation, he leaves with us a feeling that singers of his type can 
not be he too often.—Macon (Ga.) Daily Telegraph. 


Frederic Martin, the noted basso, was greeted with vociferous 
applause as he made his appearance, and he instantly won favor 
with the audience by his cheery personality and charm of manner. 
Hig rich, mellow voice shone to splendid advantage. Especially in 
the recitative was revealed the hi qualities of poetry and soul, 
and sung with beautiful repose. In his second group of songs the 
singer’s style was shown as exceptionally resourceful, while his 
splendid voice, so round and mellow and under excellent. control, 
reflected to a marked degree its tonal color, As in the preceding 


‘group was revealed some new development in range of expression, 


the attainment of a still more authoritative standard of excellence. 
No German could sing the lovely Lieder with purer diction than 
did Mr. Martin. The distinct impression made by Mr. Martin and 
the genuine pleasure that his singing afforded will long be remem- 
bered by all who were so fortunate as to be among the audience.— 
Portland (Me.) Daily Argus. 





At the very outset Frederic Martin established himself as a 
vocalist who knew a!l the devious ways of the art and could tread 
them without hazard. One was immediately impressed by the agree- 
able quality of his voice and the finished skill with which it was 
used. There was always delightful fluency of phrase, freedom and 
breadth of tone, and a quite to be unexnected aptitude for the 
lighter moods of song that gave charming diversity to his program. 
However, it was in his interpretative powers that he shone super- 
latively, and whether in simple or art form, he invested his songs 
with so much beauty and such exceeding distinction that they were 
a delight unbounded.—Portland (Me.) Daily Press, 
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SARAME RAYNOLDS AND THE TEXAS RANGERS. 
Sarame Raynolds, on the occasion of her recent tour through the 
Southwest, and the Colonel of the Texas Rangers of the Third 
Brigade, the regiment which has seen most of the fighting against 

exico, 





Frederic Martin Acclaimed in Georgia and Maine 





Re-engagements for Frederic Martin, basso, are by no 
means unusual, for his splendid voice, fine interpretative 
ability and well grounded musicianship invariably make a 
lasting and favorable impression wherever he appears. At 
a recent recital in Macon, Ga., before his program was 
half finished, Mr. Martin had so delighted his audience 
that he was engaged by the management for an appear- 
ance there in March, 1918, which was indeed a sincere 
compliment to his art. Some of his engagements for the 
near future include an apearance March 1 at Watertown, 
N. Y., where he will appear as soloist in a performance 
of “The Messiah”; March 13, a_concert at Bay Ridge. 
New York; April 19 and 20 at Danville, Va., in “Stabat 
Mater” and a miscellaneous program: on April 26 as Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., in the “Stabat Mater”: May 8 and 9 at To- 
ledo, Ohio, in Verdi’s “Requiem” and Haydn's “Creation” ; 
on May 10 and 11, at Tiffin, Ohio, in the “Elijah,” and a 
recital; on July 5, a recital at the summer school session 
of the University of Tennessee at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Herewith are appended critiques from Macon, Ga., and 
Portland, Me., telling of his recent success in these cities : 

The most artistic and enjoyable recital of the season was given 
last evening in the college chapel by Frederic Martin, basso. It 
is useless to tell of Mr. Martin’s prowess as a singer. For many 
years he has been the leading interpreter of Handelian music in 
America. It was most fitting that he should choose the recitativ- 
and air, “Arm, Arm Ye Brave” by Handel, for his opening ny:u- 
ber. This he sang with authority and with a style that few sin ,ers 
possess. His big, round voice immediately found its way int the 
heart ef every hearer. His best work was done in his Lieder.. These 
were sung in an altogether delightful manner. In each @ these 
songs he delivered a definite message and presented a p’-cure to 
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SAN FRANCISCO 








Two concerts by the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
conducted by Alfred Hertz, added to the sea- 

of the present month, 
he solo playing of Per- 
violinist, was a marked 


chestra, 
son's series since the openin 
been very admirable. 
concertmaster and 


have 
singer, 
feature 


Steindorff Opens “Pop” Concert Series 


concert series at the 


Paul Steindorff opened his “Pop” 
with Paul 


Oakland Civic Auditorium this afternoon, 
Galazzi, baritone, as soloist, 


“The Snow Queen” Well Considered 


Gerrish Jones has composed the music for 
rhe Snow Queen,” which will be performed in this 
city in the interest of a foundation for a children’s 
theater in San Francisco, which is well considered by 


local musicians H, W 


Abbie 


Bonnet Recital 


Joseph Bonnet gave his second New York recital on 
lebruary 13, in Aeolian Hall. His first was given a week 
ago in the great hall of the City College. The program 
was made up as follows: Old French Masters—“Grand 
Jeu” (Du Mage), prelude (L. N. Clerambault), “Recit de 
tierce en taille” (N. de Grigny), group one, “Choral aus 
tiefer Noth,” and prelude and fugue in D major (Bach), 
group two, César Franck’s choral in A minor, group three. 


‘Marche funebre et chant seraphique” (Guilmant), 


“Angelus du Soir” and “Matin provencal” (Bonnet), group 
four. The program concluded with Widor’s “Variations.” 

In the “Grand Jeu,” Mr. Bonnet showed his mastery at 
the organ by his remarkable combination and his clean 
cut playing of this difficult and tricky number. Mr, Bon- 
net. like the rare organ virtuoso that he is, devoted most 
of the afternoon to the playing of old French masters, 
and to such composers as Bach, Mendelssohn, Franck, 
Guilmant and Widor, besides presenting two of his own 
interesting outputs. Mr. Bonnet’s skill on the pedals was 
really amazing, and the coming of such a famous organist 
to America at the present time is welcomed by all organ- 
ists, as possibly it will put the concert organist back on 
the level reached some twenty years ago after the Guil- 
mant tour, when organists all over the States were called 
to appear in organ recitals. Yet, in the last decade, prob- 
ably due to the frivolous or such undignified programs 
played on the majestic instrument, the organ has fallen 
back in the esteem of the public, and today seems only to 
have its place in the church. When such masters as Joseph 
Bonnet have awakened anew the interest of the musician 
and layman alike for organ music, it will be revived on 
the classic concert platform. 

Mr. Bonnet’s concert was well attended, and the recital- 
ist was accorded a rousing reception, many encores being 
demanded and granted. He was the recipient of several 
floral trophies. 


Worcester Festival Engages Margaret Abbott 





In addition to many other important festivals, Margaret 
Abbott has been engaged to sing at the Worcester (Mass.) 
Festival, October 4, the pani 4 part in Henry Hadley’s 
“Ode to Music,” written especially for the festival. She is 
also to sing an aria at the afternoon concert on the same 


day. 
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ARNOLD VOLPE, Director 


146 W. 77th Street 
NEW YORK 


Announces the establish- 
ment of a 


School of Opera 


under the direction of 


JOSIAH ZURO 


Formerly Conductor of the Manhattan, Ceriury, and Zuro Opera Companies 
Thorough Training in All Branches of Operatic Art Under a Staff of Prominent Teachers 
Free Voice Trials Daily Between Two and Three o’Clock at the Institute 


Casts for Opera Performances in Spring Now Being Formed 


Teacher of Perfield System Demonstrates 


Hannah Asher, of the College of Industrial Arts of 
Denton, Tex., recently gave a demonstration of the Effa 
Ellis Perfield system, of which she is a teacher, in Shawnee, 


kla. 
The demonstration created active interest among the peo- 


ple of that section, and a local paper, The Lass-o, said the 


following : 

Last Saturday afternoon at Carnegie kdhenry, a number of moth- 
ers, teachers and musicians interested in 
of the musical nature of a child, listened with intense ginterst to 
a demonstration of the Effa Ellis Perfield system of pedagogy, as 
semen, by Hannah Asher of the College of Industrial Arts of 

men, >. 

Miss Asher was introduced by Mrs. Ford, president of the 
Bypthotis Music School. 

The demonstration class consisted of children without any pre- 
vious musical training. At the close of the lesson, which lasted an 
hour, the class had an insight a rhythm, note values, note group- 
ings and other f which wanes take several 
lessons for children ye my in the ordinary way of teaching. It 
is a pleasure to watch Miss Asher work. She gained the confidence 
of the children and the respect of her audience at the very start. 
and through the entire demonstration showed an earnestness of 
purpose and a logical understanding of the subject. 

After the class was dismissed, Miss Asher played a beautiful little 
composition by one of her ten year old pupils. 











Paul Tietjens’ Music for “A Kiss for Cinderella” 


In “A Kiss for Cinderella,” Sir James Barrie’s delight- 
fully whimsical and fantastic play of the war, in which 
there is no war at all, Maude Adams has found one of the 
best vehicles for herself which she has had for many years, 
perhaps since the days of “Peter Pan,” fine as some of the 
intervening plays have been. A great deal of the effective- 
ness with which it “gets over” the footlights must be 
attributed to the delightfully whimsical and fantastic music 
which Paul Tietjens has written to underline and empha- 
size the situations. In fact, in the ball scene, which is 
practically the climax of the whole, there is very little 
dialogue, and the tremendous effect which is achieved may 
surely be placed almost as much to Mr. Tietjens’ credit as 
to that of the author, the actress and the company. There 
are a number of familiar tunes introduced with great ef- 
fect—such, for instance, as Albert Chevalier’s old coster 


PAUL TIETJENS. 


song, “Knocked ‘Em in the Old Kent Road’—cleverly ar- 
ranged and orchestrated by Mr. Tietjens; and besides these 
there is a great deal of original music, some of which has 
just been issued by G. Schirmer, Inc. One of the numbers 
is “The Dance of the Beauties,” which is part of the ball 
scene, This is a charming waltz, melodious, simple and 
most attractive. Aside from its interest as an integral part 
of the Barrie play, it is, from the practical standpoint, very 
useful as a teaching piece, about the third grade in diffi- 
culty. The other number presents four favorite themes, 
which belong to the play, “Music at Midnight” and the 
“Fairy Godmother,” two quiet, delightful, melodious num- 
bers from the second act; “Cinderella Dance” and the 
“Hesitation Polka,” both of which form part of the music 
of the ball scene and have the honor of being danced by 
Maude Adams in her own peculiarly original style. 

Mr. Tietjens’ attractive numbers are bound to become 
favorites both for home playing and in the studio. The 
play is meeting with such enormous success that it seems 
very likely to stay in New York all this season, but when 
it goes on the road next year one may be sure that there 
will be a great demand for Mr. Tietjens’ music wherever 
it is heard, not only for piano but in the arrangement for 
small orchestra, which will become popular with hotel 
orchestras all across the country. 





Edmund Myer’s Rising Young Tenor 


Edmund Myer, teacher of Theo Karle, is soon to present 
another young singer, Giovani Lafemina by name, at a 
recital to be held at his studio in Carnegie Hall, New York. 
As his name suggests, he is an Italian by birth, but came 
to this country when very young. About a year ago Mr. 
Myer heard him sing, and seeing the possibilities of a suc- 
cessful career, he undertook to undo the bad effects that 
previous training had wrought. The young tenor, a seri- 

ois worker, has grad progressed in the short time that he 
ha; been with Mr. Myer. His voice is said to be of a rich, 
translucent quality, which he uses with proper discretion. 
An atistic delivery and abundant temperament add much 
to the zeneral effect of his singing. 
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FAVORITE ALICE NIELSEN 
SINGS FOR MOZARTEANS 


Is Feted at Mozart Society Concert—Carl Hahn’s 
Excellent Work 





Rare personal charm, that much desired characteristic 
which eludes specific definition and is as Heaven bestowed 
as the quality of her lovely voice, is one of the keynotes 
which have made Alice Nielsen a favorite of operetta, 
opera and concert. The New York Mozart Society, Mrs. 
Noble McConnell, president, was fortunate in securing 
Miss Nielsen as solo artist for its second private concert 
this season, held at Hotel Astor, New York, grand ball- 
room, St. Valentine’s Eve. Miss Nielsen is a member of 
the society and never misses any of its events when she 
is in the city, resting from her concert tours, Its members 
have heard her on several previous occasions in concert 
and at its musicales, and as evidence that the Mozart So- 
ciety and guests thoroughly en- 
joy the work of its fellow mem- 
ber, the throng of listeners taxed 
the capacity of the grand ball- 
room. It was a representative 
audience, composed of promi- 
nent New York society people. 
Miss Neilsen was not in her 
best voice, as she was the victim 
of a cold, but her art triumphed, 
however, to the extent that her 
dainty grace, superlative charm 
and pure vocalism occasioned a 
display of unequivocal enjoy- 
ment on the part of her listeners. 

The writer was permitted a 
delightful téte-a-téte with this 
winsome litthke woman, at her 
homelike suite in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House building re- 
cently. The conversation turned 
to Miss Nielsen’s then approach- 
ing appearance with the New 
York Mozart Society. 

“I consider the New York 
Mozart Society one of the most 
wonderful societies in the world 
and Mrs. McConnell a remark- 
able woman,” said she—an ex- 
ceedingly valuable tribute com- 
ing as it did from this well poised woman of world wide 
experience and based upon a close friendship of long 
standing with the society’s president. 

The fair singer in her fascinating way, had many in- 
teresting and valuable things to say based upon her broad, 
practical knowledge of the successful singer’s life, and 
these will be set forth in a later issue of the MusIcaL 
Courier. It may well be added that the society esteems 
greatly its fair fellow member, as evidenced by the large 
attendance and applause. 

Her selections contained representative songs in French, 
German, Italian and English, from the songs of Massenet, 
Brahms, Leoncavallo, Debussy, Bleichmann, Parker, Ganz, 
Lehmann, Burleigh, Spross and Arditi. A charming bit 
of song writing was that of Rudolph Ganz, “The Angels 
Are Stooping,” written for and dedicated to Miss Nielsen 
and sung for the first time here. 

Carl Hahn, the director of the choral, should share hon- 
ors for the notable progress which he has made with this 
body of singers since the last hearing. Gounod’s “Un- 
fold Ye Portals,” from the “Redemption,” with organ ac- 
companiment; “Fly, Singing Bird” (Elgar), three part 
song with accompaniments for two violinis, piano and harp; 
“Young Lovel’s Bride” (Haesche), ballad for women’s 
voices and orchestra, with incidental solos by Elsie M. 
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Greiner, soprano, and Mrs. Samuel C. Harris, contralto; 
“Mister Mocking Bird,” Hahn (repeated), and Parker’s 
“The Water Fay” were the choral selections, which were 
catholic in taste and throughout were given impressive and 
well voiced delivery. This is Mr. Hahn’s first season with 
the choral, and his influence is well demonstrated in the 
singing of this social organization. 

Before the concluding number Mrs. McConnell appeared 
on the platform and, following the announcements given 
below, spoke logically, patriotically and in brief on the 
recent move of the President and led the crowd in three 
cheers for Mr. Wilson, and a rousing singing of “The 
Star Spangled Banner” followed. 

Jean Cooper, contralto; Paulo Gruppe, cellist, and Rob- 
ert Amour, tenor, will furnish the program for the fifth 
afternoon musicale, March 3, and Frances Alda, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, for the sixth, May 





ALICE NIELSEN. 


5 is the date for the annual White and Gold Breakfast. 
The third evening concert, May 8, is to be known as 
“Whitman Night,” as Governor and Mrs. Whitman are to 
be guests of honor. The society is anticipating Enrico 
Caruso, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, as 
soloist on that occasion, which will conclude the Mozart 
Society season this year. 

This was one of the largest and most brilliant club 
events of the present season. Mrs. McConnell received 
members and guests during the intermission. Many supper 
parties and general dancing followed the formal program. 


Elsa Fischer String Quartet on Tour 


The Elsa Fischer String Quartet gave a very successful 
concert at Spartanburg, S. C., Monday evening, February 
12. Their program comprised Dvorak’s quartet in F 
major, op. 96, two violin solos, played by Elsa Fischer; 
“Romance,” Wienawski, and “Bourrée,” by Mabel Wood 
Hill; “Interludium” for quartet, Glazounow; cello solos 
“Air,” Mattheson, and “Orientale,” Cui, played by Carolyn 
Neidhardt, and Tschaikowsky’s andante cantabile and 
scherzo (quartet). 

Tuesday, February 13, they gave a concert in- Hender- 
sonville, N. C., offering a program which contained Schu- 
bert’s quartet in E flat major; two violin solos, “Melodie,” 
Gliick, and “Canzonetta,” D’Ambrosio; “andantino,” Bruno 
Oscar Klein, “Humoresque,” Suter; and “The Butterfly,” 
by Razek, for quartet; two cello solos, “Air,” Mattheson ; 
and “Orientale,’ by Cui, and Tschaikowsky’s andante 
cantabile and scherzo, quartet. 


Mildred Langworthy Busy 


Ten pupils of Mildred Langworthy, the popular soprano 
and teacher, now located in Atlanta, Ga., gave a recital 
recently, the program of which follows: “The Little Dam- 
ozel”’ (Novello), Jenny Wood; “To You” (Speaks), 
Esther Hixon; “Als die Alte Mutter” (Dvorak), “If No 
One Ever Marries Me” (Lehman), Gladys Allen; “Three 
Little Chestnuts” and “The Owl” (Wells), Annie Mae 
Arnall; “Uncle Rome” (Homer), “Mammy Song” (Ware), 
Sara Sims: “The Danza” (Chadwick), Polly Brittian; 
“Song of Provence” (Dell’'Acqua), Effie Louise Walker ; 
“Spanish Serenade” (Sawyer), Marie Owenby; “Hindoo 
Song” (Bemberg), Emory Todhunter; and “Calm as the 
Night” (Bohm), Hilda Holloway. 


“Lady Claire” 


Under the foregoing caption Charles Fritzsche, a Los 
Angeles newspaper man, publishes (through R. W. Heffel- 
finger, Los Angeles) a very attractive song, melodious, well 
written and extremely singable. Mr. Fritzsche informs the 
MusicaL Courter that Mme. Schumann-Heink has prom- 
ised to feature the number on her programs in the East this 
spring, and that John McCormack will perform it at his 
recitals in Los Angeles on his return engagement there 
next May. Also the Cherniavskys, reports Mr. Fritzsche, 
have accepted a string arrangement of the song and will 
use it on their tours. 
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A Musical Business “Advisor” 


W. H. C, Burnett, whose picture is shown herewith, 
is the vice-president of the Central Concert Company, 
Inc., of Detroit, Mich., and his activities in that capacity 
re well known to readers of the Musicat Courter, who 
vell remember the accounts of the successful concerts 
given by that corporation in Detroit this season. Mr. 
Burnett has been in the managerial field only a few 
casons, but his success has been little short of phenom- 
enal. He has been able to crowd the concerts under 
his direction with audiences as large as any ever gath- 
ed together in Detroit to listen to music, The artists 
appear under the sponsorship of the Central Con- 


W. H. C. BURNETT, 
enthusiastic in their praise of 
firm conducts its business and 
Thorough executive ability, sympa- 
thetic insight, and a clear understanding of the musical 
needs of Detroit mark the conduct of the bureau direct- 
ed by Mr. Burnett, and in which Mr. Woods (owner of 
the Arcadia) is an intelligent and energetic partner. 
ther column of the Musica Courter will be 
und a business card announcement of Mr. Burnett, 
which he advertises his services as “advisor.” Per- 
haps this card has puzzled some of the musical persons 
who have noticed it for some weeks past. As a matter 
of fact, Mr, Burnett is prepared to give to concert art- 
ists, teachers, schools, orchestras and other persons and 
connected with music, the benefit of his 
order to increase their profits and 
affairs in a systematic and progressive 


all are 
that 


cert Lompany 
the way in which 


treats its clients, 


In ane 


institutions 
business advice, in 
to conduct their 


security of technic. As Miss Oliver played the “Erl-King,” 
the least imaginative of her hearers could not but have 
had a vivid mental picture of the story of the legend. Her 
rendering of the Chopin ballade was now full of emo- 
tion and now fluently tranquil. She led up to the climaxes 
steadily and smoothly, with none of the hastiness of the 
inexperienced seeker of mere effect. She made the Liszt 
etude a study in phrasing and tone, rather than a mat- 
ter of finger exercises alone. She played Becthoven’s “Ec- 
cosaises” with a great deal of dash and fire, which is 
about the only Scotch quality the great master has em- 
bodied in this composition. 

Miss Oliver was assisted by Mrs. A. H. Kitchell, whose 
rich, powerful voice has remarkable range. Her bright 
encores charmed her hearers quite as much as her main 
nymbers thrilled them 





Dickinson Organ Lecture-Recital 


Clarence Dickinson's second recital in the series of his- 
torical organ lecture recitals in the Chapel of Union The- 
ological Seminary had for its subjekct, “Music at the Court 
of Frederick the Great.” 

He began the lecture by picturing the secret studies of 
Frederick, the Crown Prince. He played a composition by 
him, the largo from the sonata, No. 180, for flute, which 
was played by Roscoe Possell on the flute with beautiful 
purity of tone, Later in the program he presented also 
two movements, arioso and presto, from sonata, No. 333, 
written for the King by his flute teacher, Quantz. There 
followed a charming short suite in four movements, for 
organ, by Nichelmann, and a dignified preludio and capric- 
cio by Marpurg. Dickinson took occasion to refer to the 
important theoretical works written by members of this 
circle of composers at the Court. 

Although almost all the music written by Frederick’s 
composers was secular, there was one notable exception, 
the “Passion,” by the director of the Royal Opera, Carl 
Heinrich Graun, performed annually in Berlin. From the 
“Passion” Grace Northrup gave a dignified interpretation 
of the recitative and aria “Gethsemane.” Later in the pro- 
gram she sang also Kirnberger’s “Fair are Roses,” and 
P. E. Bach’s dramatic “The Last Judgment.” 

The violinists of the court were represented on this pro- 
gram by the conductor, Franz Benda. His “Pastorale” 
was well played by Lucile Collette. 

Mr. Dickinson played a brilliant short fugue by Carl 
Fasch, who founded the Singakademie in Berlin. This 
was followed by a pleasing number, Philipp Emanuel 
Bach’s “La Xenophone et la Sybille.” 

The lecturer gave a vivid picture of the appearance at 
court of the great Bach, and his improvisation of a six- 
voice fugue on a theme suggested by the King, which, upon 


resonant, and there was a brilliancy of execution and 
smoothness of phrasing that made every number a joy.” 

The month of February has also been a very busy one 
for her. On February 1 she played at the Central Col- 
lege, Huntington, Ind.; on February 14 with the New York 
Philharmonic Society, at Northampton, Mass., and Feb- 
ruary 19 before the Women’s Club, Fall River, Mass. As 
in all her recitals she was equally successful in her play- 
ing with the orchestra. The Dail Hampshire Gazette, of 
February 15, spoke highly of her playing, as follows: “For 
Miss Goode the occasion was a deserved triumph. Her 
playing was secure and powerful and her deliberation and 
capable technical ability won the complete admiration of 
her hearers. She was repeatedly recalled.” 





The von Ende School Recital 


Ferdinand Wachsman, pupil of Stojowski, gave a 
piano recital at The von Ende Music School, New 
York, February 16, which attracted a good sized audi- 
ence. It applauded him for a vigorous performance of 
the Bach toccata, praised his playing of the Beethoven 
sonata, op. 26, and grew enthusiastic over his interpre- 
tations of Chopin pieces. Among these were the bal- 
lade in G minor, a nocturne, etude, and the posthumous 
waltz in E minor. His closing number was the Men- 
delssohn-Liszt “Midsummer Night’s Dream” fantasia, in 
which scintillating technic and endurance ‘aided him to 
big effect. 





Wynne Pyle in the West 


Wynne Pyle, the brilliant and beautiful pianist, is con- 
tinuing her striking success wherever she appears in the 
Middle and Far West. She has been playing on tour with 
the Minneapolis Orchestra, and also she has been giving 
recitals of her own. On the occasion of the Minneapolis 
Orchestra concert in New Orleans, Harry Loeb wrote the 
following in the Item of that city: “Last night Miss Pyle 
confirmed all previous good impressions by her virile, in- 
telligent, and artistic delivery of the extremely taxing 
Tschaikowsky concerto in B flat minor. Few of the 
younger pianists possess as great a command of tone, as 
reliable a technical equipment, and as acute a musical per- 
ception as this beautiful and gifted young Texan. She 
was enthusiastically received.” 

In Houston, Miss Pyle’s appearance with the Minneapolis 
Orchestra brought her the following tribute from the 
Houston Post (January 27,1917): “She added the crown- 
ing number to the program. Her playing is exquisitely 
artistic, and wonderful in technic and execution. Her 
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“Mr. Donahue’s contributions to music are clean-cut, ad- 
mirably artistic, technically polished. 
pianist who can play as authoritatively and as majestically 
as he played.”—Felix Borowski, in 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON, INC., 


It is not an ordinary 


Chicago Herald. 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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way The artistic instinct, as a rule, does not go hand 
in hand with commercial propensities, and therefore Mr. 
Burnett seeks to supply the missing link for musicians 
wide awake enough to avail themselves of his services. 
lle has increased the receipts of concerts in Detroit and 
of many individual artists there and elsewhere, and he 
isserts that given a basis of merit on their part he can 
do so in the case of any individual and in any locality 

It will interest musicians extremely to learn about 
some of the Burnett ideas and methods. They should 
vet into correspondence with him and become acquaint- 
ed with his incisive intelligence and forceful practical 
personality. Mr. Burnett will be more than glad to 
with anyone who addresses him at 1204 
De troit, Mich. 


Two Virgil Pupils Please 


communicate 
Penobscot Building, 


Mrs, A. M. Virgil recently presented two of her young 
students in recital; Emma Lipp on February 2 and Lu- 
cille Oliver on February 9. The fame of these young play- 
ers has already travelled far enough to pack an auditorium 
to overflowing, for the inclemency of the weather did not 
prevent a large attendance on both occasions. 

imma Lipp played with the usual fluency of technic 
and delicacy of expression, Although her program was 
made up entirely from works of the romantic and modern 
composers, there was variety in the character of the pieces 
chosen. Miss Lipp is well known for her direct and sym- 
pathetic treatment of Schubert-Hoffman’s “Hark, Hark, 
the Lark!” giving the melody in full sustained tones with 
the accomps animent clear but properly subordinated. She 
made the “Etincelles” of Moszkowski just what it’s name 
implies, “sparks.” 

It was in the Chopin group that she had her best oppor- 
tunity to draw upon the resources of technic and ex- 
pression that mark the truly accomplished player. Miss 
Lipp gave to the MacDowell sonata a living nobility which 
made a strong personal appeal to the listener, She closed 
with the brilliant eighth rhapsodie of Liszt. 

Mrs. W. W. Wilson sang two groups of charming songs. 
Her voice has great natural richness, directed by thought- 
ful and sincere appreciation. Her confident but unassum- 
ing manner won the immediate approval of her audience. 

On the following Friday evening, Miss Oliver opened 
with the “Magic Fire Scene” of Wagner-Brassin. The 
second number, MacDowell’s “The Eagle,” was highly de- 
scriptive and displayed her powers of interpretation very 
favorably. She did equally well with the quiet “Reverie” 
of Richard Strauss. Those of her hearers who had re- 
membered her chiefly on account of dramatic style were 
pleasantly disillusioned. 

Her second group contained four difficult compositions, 
each one requiring the maximum of concentration and 


his return to Leipsic, he developed into a composition of 
unusual magnitude. Mr. Dickinson played brilliantly the 
imposing six-voice figure for organ, on the King’s theme, 
and, with Miss Collette and Mr. Possell, the largo for 
flute, violin and organ, which, he suggested, was doubt- 
less played originally by King Frederick the Great, Franz 
Benda and Philipp Emanuel Bach, 
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Newark, N. J., February 15, 1917. 

A great throng of singers anxious to join the chorus of 
the May Music Festival filled the corridor in Burnet Street 
School last night. The members of the music committee 
were kept busy from half past seven until nine o'clock 
hearing yoices and assigning parts and seat numbers to 
the new members. Some of these lovers of choral singing 
came from Jersey City, Westfield, Nutley, Cranford and 
other places outside of the city. An increase such as this 
cannot fail to be inspiring to the musical director and 
chorus, and both gave splendid accounts of themselves last 
night, the new members tackling the melodious selections 
with great enthusiasm. Tuesday evening, May 1, will be 
McCormack night, the Irish tenor being assisted by Donald 
McBeath, violinist, and Edwin Schneider, accompanist. 
The following evening Eugen Ysaye will be the bright and 
particular star, the others being Hazel Moore, soprano, 
and Stetson Humphries, baritone. Mary Garden, soprano; 
Merced de Pifia, mezzo; Roger de Bruyn, tenor, and An- 
drea Sarto, baritone, will be the soloists. 


Blanche Goode, Pianist, Very 
Busy With Public Work 


Blanche Goode the young pianist, has been very busy this 
season filling many engagements in the West. Within ten 
days during the month of January she gave six recitals. 
On January 22 she played at Dehance College, Defiance, 
Ohio; on January 24 at the Ziegfeld Theater, Chicago, II1.; 
on January 25 at the Immaculate Conception Academy, 
Davenport, Ja.; on the twenty-sixth at the Villa de Chan- 
tal Academy, Rock Island, Ill.; the twenty-ninth at the 
Matinee Musical Club, Kokomo, Ind., and on the thirtieth 
at the Marion Deportment Club, Marion Ind. In all these 
cities she was received with much favor by press and 
public alike. Felix Borowski, in the Chicago Herald of 
January 25, had the following to say of her playing: “The 
recitalist is in possession of a fluent execution, a touch that 
is appealing in delicate passages and somewhat hard in 
those which require exuberance, a sense of poetry and 
imagination.” The Davenport Daily Times, of January 26, 
said: “She produced a wonderful tone, clear, strong and 





number brought forth a storm of prolonged applause, dur- 
ing which she returned again and again in acknowledg- 
ment.” The Chronicle, of the same city, speaks of Miss 
Pyle’s charm and beauty, and of her power to delight audi- 
ences, Then follows a description of the impression she 
made as she stepped from the wings and wended her way 


WYNNE PYLE, 


to the piano. Mention is made, too, of her “caressing 
tones” on that instrument, of her “tremendous technic,” 
her “intense musicianship,” her “finished style” and her 
“dramatic powers to raise to thrilling heights.” The Chron- 
icle reports further that Miss Pyle’s success was immedi- 
ate and genuine, and that she was recalled again and again ; 
while the statement is added that those who missed hear- 
ing her by not being at the concert sustained a loss greater 
than they realize. 
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The Boston Symphony New York Concerts 


Carnegie Hall, February 15 


The first of the fourth trio of greater New York con- 
certs given by the Boston Symphony this season reminded 
one very strongly of a pie baked in an extremely hot oven. 
The upper crust, Mozart’s “Le Nozze di Figaro” overture, 
and the under crust, the overture to Smetana’s “Bartered 
Bride,” were extremely well done, while the filling remained 
somewhat soggy. The upper layer of the filling consisted 
of Beethoven’s eighth symphony, regarded by pedants as 
the poorest of the nine, probably on account of the fact 
that there is no slow movement and in consequence 
pedantic brains are compelled to move at too brisk a pace 
to keep up with Beethoven. As a matter of fact, it is one 
of the finest of the whole cycle. It was played with ex- 
quisite finish and precision. One could have wished, as 
usual with Dr. Muck, for a little more life and blood in 
the second and third movements. The fact that the 
Allegretto Scherzando is the second movement of the sym- 
phony, standing in the place usually occupied by the slow 
movement, is no reason for playing it too slowly. Then 
came something very soggy indeed, Reger’s Variations and 
Fugue on a Merry Theme of J. H. Hiller’s. Dr, Muck re- 
vived them presumably on account of the recent death of 
the composer, but true respect for his memory would al- 
low them to rest in the same quiet grave where he now 
lies. They occupy thirty-nine minutes. There is an aston- 
ishing exhibition of contrapuntal knowledge; there is a 
virtuoso handling of the orchestra—but there is not one 
musical idea of either interest or significance in the whole 
length. Judged from the standpoint of esthetic value, the 
set is not worth one copper cent, and it is the earnest 
prayer of this reviewer to be spared from ever hearing 
them again during his lifetime—along with the Mozart 
Variations of the same composer. 


At Brooklyn, February 16 


Carl Friedberg, pianist, was the soloist at the concert 
which the Boston Symphony Orchestra gave at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music on Friday evening, February 16. 
The Schumann concerto in A minor served to reveal Mr. 
Friedberg as an artist whose love of the poetic and beau- 
tiful is magnetic. His playing of the entire work was bril- 
liant, although not of the cold, hard type of brilliancy, for 
it sparkled glowed whimsically, yet with a tenderness 
which will cause it to be long remembered. At its 
close Mr. Friedberg received a justly merited ovation. In- 
deed, his audience would have been delighted if he had 
given an encore, but in spite of many recalls, he declined to 
do so. 

Under the direction of Dr. Muck, the orchestra gave the 
overture to Goethe’s “Egmont” (Beethoven), Schubert's 
“Unfinished” symphony and the introduction and bacchanale 
from Wagner’s “Tannhauser.” The finish and polish which 
mark the concerts of this organization were again notice- 
able. 


New York, Saturday, February 17 


At the Saturday afternoon concert, February 17, Sibelius’ 
first symphony opened the program, and in the sincere and 
impressive reading of Dr. Muck created a marked effect. 
The work wears well, what with its somber coloring, 
rhythmic variety, and frequent leanings on Tschaikowsky. 


Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture, dignified as it is, seemed 
almost sunshiny after the dark hued Sibelius work. Dr. 
Muck is a Beethoven interpreter second to none, and the 
“Egmont” gave intense satisfaction in consequence. 

Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll” was a bath in lovely tone as 
played by the Bostonites, whose orchestral ensemble re- 
minded one of the closely knit association of a string quar- 
tet. It is easy enough to drag the “Idyll” into wearisome- 
ness. Not an instant of it seemed too long last Saturday. 

Strauss’ “Don Juan” closed the list of pieces. Its clarity 
in construction and its melodic fulness make one smile at 
the remembrance that only a few years ago the score was 
called incoherent and ugly. It ranks now in popularity 
with “Death and Transfiguration” and “Till Eulenspiegel.” 
Critics predicted the early total oblivion of those composi- 
tions soon after they were produced. The prophecy was as 
reliable as are the rest of the critical foretellings when 
anything new is under discussion. 





SILBER STAR PUPIL SCORES IN 
RECITAL AT LINCOLN, NEB. 


To the long list of Sidney Silber’s pedagogic successes 
another noteworthy one has been added. Ernest Harrison, 
a young man whose entire musical education has been re- 
ceived in Nebraska, appeared before a very large and dis- 
criminating audience composed of local musicians and the 
student body of the University School of Music. The event 
was in every way epoch making. It was* the first time in 
local musical annals that one interpreter offered two com- 
plete concertos on the same program. These were the 
Grieg concerto, A minor, and the Tschaikowsky concerto, 
B flat minor. Moszkowski’s “Barcarolle’ and “Spanish 
Caprice” were the other numbers. 

As to the manner of their presentation and the response 
from the audience the following reports from two local 
publications, The Folio and the State Journal, are quoted: 

A never to be forgotten event because of its unusual character, 
its tremendously taxing and difficult program, the success and con 
viction with which it was carried to a conclusion, the spontaneity 
and applause of a large audience and the ovation which marked 
the conclusion of each number. With all due respect for past 
events under the school’s auspices, it is but just to record the fact 
that this recital represented the very highest achievement. 

For some time past, Mr. Harrison has been a member of Mr. 
Silber’s special interpretation class, to which only students of post 
graduate attainments are eligible. First and foremost, Mr. Harri 
son's success is attributable to unusual inherent ability coup!ed with 
serious and continued application under the leadership of one whose 
command of interpretative problems has become proverbial. His 
equipment is in every way adequate to meet all technical and 
esthetic requirements. Everywhere are discernible sanity, balance, 
proportion and unity; nothing of the bizarre or eccentric is pres 
ent to mar; at all times does he place himself and his attainments 
in the service of the highest, the truest and the noblest. : 

Here was then a display such as can come only when an artist 
has a truly reverent attitude toward his art, when his past musical 
experiences are so intimately coordinated as to prove a blessing. 
His many years of ensemble work, of accompanying (of which art 
he is past master), his general musical and literary education—all 
these have conspired to make Mr. Harrison the all round musician 
and artist that he is. 

The program was one to tax the resources of an experienced 
artist but was presented with professional ease and exceptional 
brilliancy. The virility of the performer, the superb technic and 
keen sense of rhythm, added to a musical touch and discriminative 
tone coloring called forth a storm of applause after each number. 
So robust a player is rarely heard even on the concert stage. His 
physical powee made possible octave work or big full chords and 
masses of tone color which would be the despair of the ordinary 
pianist. While vitality, vigor and energy seemed dominating qual 
ities, the poetic side was at no time lacking. 
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HELEN FOUNTAIN’S MUSICALE 
Richard Buhlig and May Muckle Appear 


A very attractive and interesting musicale was given by 
Helen Fountain on Sunday afternoon, February 18, at her 
residence on West Seventieth street 

The soloists were May Muckle, 'cellist, accompanied by 
Emil Polak at the piano, and Richard Buhlig, pianist. Miss 
Muckle’s work was very interesting and showed an abso 
lute command of the instrument. Richard Buhlig, who re 
turned only a few days before from a successful Chicago 
recital, played his portion of the program effectively. In 
his playing he displayed a wonderful technical equipment, 
a clarity of tone and great interpretative ability. Through 
out the entire program he showed a brilliancy and a finish 
which is not often heard. May Muckle played Anosti, 
Lezione Seconde; MacDowell (arr. by May Muckle), Nau 
tilus; Moszkowski, Guiterre. Richard Buhlig played Liszt, 
“Sonnetto di Petrarca,” “Valse Oubliee”; Glinka-Balaki- 
rew, “The Lark”; Chopin, mazurka, impromptu F sharp 
major, scherzo B minor. 

Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Carl Van Vech 
ten, Mr. and Mrs, Otto Weil, Mr. and Mrs, Edward Spen 
cer, Mr. and Mrs. Enrico Scognamillo, Maud Fay, Mme 
Walska, Ruth Donnelly, Dorothy Follis, Beverly Sitgreaves, 
Anna Arkadij, Jerdone Bradford, Emile Frances Bauer, 
Mr. and Mrs. De Cisneros, Dr. and Mrs. Sarlabous 
Enrico Caruso, Antonio Scotti, Andres de Segurola, How 
ard Potter, Howard Shelley, Randail Hargreaves, Ren 
Sichel, Sam Fetchheimer, Herbert Gulick, Nicolai Sokoloff 
Mr. Mataxa, Carl Kitchens, Sigmund Spaeth, Charles Gil 
let, Mrs. J. D. Smith, Mme. Valeri, Lillie Lawlor, Mrs 
Adele Prentiss Hughes of Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs, Alvin 
L. Schmoeger, Valentina Crespi, William Thorner, Count 
Alei, Sydney Wormser, Caryl Bensel, Charles Wildrick 
Alfred Seligsberg, Berthold Neuer, Richard Ordynski, 
Marie Delaunois 
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BANQUET OF THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, IN HONOR OF JOSEPH BONNET 


Flashlight of the banquet, at the Hotel Knickerbocker, tendered to the great organis 
Mr. Bonnet is indicated by 
sugar, and the grand organ of that church, in ice, are to be seen_directly back of Mr. Bonnet. — _M 
Liebert, consul general for France; Marquis de Polignac, Otto H, Kahn, Dr. Henry Leipziger, Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield and Philip Berolzheimer. 


of which Mr. Bonnet is the honorary vice-president. 


“*"' near the center of the picture. 


t, Joseph Bonnet, on Monday evening, February 12, by the members of the ‘ 
A replica of the Church of St. Eustache of Paris, where he is orga e, we lucer 
At the table with Mr. Bonnet are Dr. 


alumni of the Guilmant Orgar 


William C, director of the Guilmant Orga School; M 


Carl, 
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DUDLEY BUCK 


Teacher of Singing 
Telephone Vanderbilt 1648 Aeolian Hall, New York City 
Teecher of Allen Hinckley, Marie Morrisey, Wilfred Glenn, 


Earichette Onelli, Edgar Schofield, Katherine Galloway, 
Thomas Conkey. Esther Dale. 














Professor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 
Address 49 Claremont Ave. 


Waller 
Hleary 


MARGARET HARRISON 22° 


1S BAST 10ch STREET NEW YORK Tel. Stuyvesant 2927 


ADELADE GE SCHEIDT 


Instructor of Mitten Vocat Angt-Scrence 
The New School of Voice Culture 
817 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK Tel, 1350 CIRCLE 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


CONDUCTOR—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
Address: Metropolitan Opera House New York 
Sruvio: 44 Weer Forty-rovern Srazet, New Yorx. 
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(Covent Garden) 


Menegement: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


Louise BARNOLT 


Graanp Orera Paima Donna Conrearto, AvaiLasLe ror Concerts, 
Recitars, Festtvars. 
Rapissow Horet, Minnearoris, Minn. 
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SEASON 1916-1917 EN ROUTE WITH 
The New York Hippodrome Success 
“ 


HIP-HIP-HOORAY Co.” 
Office: 1 W 34th St., NewYork City. (Phone 6128 Greeley) 


JOSEPH 


REGNEAS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tel. Schayler 3786. Consultations only by appointment 





-C. WASHBURN 


BARITONE 


Available for Concerts: Southern Songs a Specialty 
Dean Vocal Dept. 
THE WARD-BELMONT SCHOOL - + ~- 


CARLSON 


Volce Bollding BASSO 


Most thoroughly equipped studios on Pacific Coast 
806-7 MAJESTIC THEATRE BUILDING 
845 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 





Nashville, Tenn. 
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ALFRED (|, ROBYN 


MUSIC STUDIOS 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway 
“The School that makes artists.” 


Among the many who have studied and coached 
with Dr. Alfred G, Robyn: 


Mr. Jerome Uhl—America’s great “Elijah.” 

Mrs. Alexandra McElwee—Pianist. 

Mrs. Shotwell Piper—Prima Donna Soprano. 
Miss Eva Wycoff—The Eminent Artist. 

Miss Hazel Washburn—Soloist Church and Concert. 


DR. ALFRED G. ROBYN, Director 


RIALTO THEATRE 


ORGANIST: ( st. ANDREW'S M. E. CHURCH 











MAUDE FAY AS AIDA, 


Which, Mrs 


Hermari Lewis announces, she is to sing at the Ann Arbor Festival, May s. 





Louis Cornell’s Second Recital This Season 


Louis Cornell’s second piano recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, Wednesday afternoon, February 14, was interesting 
in many ways. Mr. Cornell surprised and pleased his hear 
ers by the manifold excellence of his playing, which was 
full of animation and charm. 

Much has already been said in the columns of the Musi- 
CAL Courter regarding Mr, Cornell’s unusual technical re- 
sources, virility, warmth and sentiment. Aside from this, 
he possesses an innate sense of rhythm and of poetic 
feeling. 

His opening numbers were D’Albert’s “Gavotte and 
Musette” and Beethoven’s sonata in D major, op. 28. He 
played these with intelligence and musicianly insight. Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval” followed. The writer has never heard 
this well known composition played more effectively. Mr. 
Cornell was rewarded by being recalled many times 
after this number, and he finally responded with an encore. 
His next group consisted of four Debussy pieces. He 
closed the program with a brilliant performance of Liszt's 
“Ricordanza” and polonaise in E major. He responded 
with a poetic rendition of a Chopin nocturne as encore, A 
large audience attended. 


Gilberté-Gluck Concert 


Alma Gluck, the main attraction for the Treble Clef 
Club concert, proved to be a great drawing card, while 
credit should be given to the increasing popularity of 
Hallet Gilbertés compositions, four of which were given 
with fine effect by the club. Mr. Gilberté was at the piano 
for his numbers. 

Mme. Gluck’s program was well received, and was a 
great success. Mr. Gilberté, W. L. Cooper, flutist, Anton 
Hoff and S. Swinford, accompanists, and E. van Hoose, 
director, contributed their share toward making this con- 
cert a record breaker. 

Hallet Gilberté visited Houston for three days, and 
established not only his beautiful compositions with us, 
but also left us with a high regard and respect for him 
as a man and a musician of exceptional qualities. 





Two Fay Foster Pupils Well Received 


On the occasion of Fay Foster’s concert on Saturday 
afternoon, February 3, at Chickering Hall, New York, 
Pauline Jennings, soprano, and Adelaide Tydeman, con- 
tralto, two artist-pupils of Fay Foster, made an unusually 
favorable impression. : 

Miss Jennings sang (in costume) “Five Songs of Child- 
hood,” and her rendition of this group gained for the 
young artist much applause. ‘ 

Miss Tydeman opened the program with three of her 
teacher’s songs: “Flowertime Weather,” “The Little 
Ghosts,” and “The Kiss in Colin’s Eyes,” and closed the 
concert with “Three Japanese Sketches” (in costume). 
Her singing delighted the audience. Much should be said 
in praise of Fay Foster’s “Japanese Sketches.” These songs 
are kept strictly in the Japanese form, and are very 
pleasing. 





Well Known Artists at Beethoven Musicale 


Idelle Patterson, soprano, and Natalie Boshko, the tal- 
ented young violinist, were by far the most successful 
artists among those presented at the Beethoven’s fourth 
musicale, given at the Ritz-Carlton, New York, on Satur- 
day afternoon, February 10. Ege 

Miss Boshko appeared instead of Jascha Bron, violinist, 
who was scheduled to play. She rendered several delight 
ful selections, including the “Meditation” from “Thais. 
Comment upon her artistic qualities need not be dwelt upon 
at length. It is sufficient to say that Miss Boshko is con- 
sidered to be one of the leading young violinists now in 
the concert field. : : 

Miss Patterson charmed as usual, opening as she did 
with a group of French songs which included Cesek’s 


“Petites Roses,” but still more entertaining were the chil- 
dren’s songs of the second group. The singer brought 
much humor and winsomeness into these, which pleased 
her hearers without a doubt. A. Russ Patterson con- 
tributed splendid accompaniments. 

Elizabeth Starr, contralto, assisted at the piano by Mme. 
Behr, sang an old aria by Rossi and a group of other songs 
by Kramer, Fay Foster, and “Was It in June?” by Louis 
Koemmenich. 

Siegfried Philip, baritone, possesses an unusually fine 
voice, which he used with skill in a German group, and 
later in songs by Dix, Homer and Huhn. 

A number of new members were received into the 
Beethoven Society by the president, Mrs. James Daniel 
Mortimer. 


‘ Music at the Jonds Club 


The last Saturday afternoon “Musical Tea” of the Alberto 
Jonas Club took place in the studios of Mr. Jonas. Ger- 
trude Rennyson, formerly prima donna of the Savage 
Opera Company, charmed and delighted her listeners in 
two groups of German, French and English songs. Her 
audience responded with such enthuiastic applause that she 
was forced to give several encores. Master William Kroll, 
violinist, played the Mendelssohn concerto surprisingly well 
for a youth of his years. Max Liebling played sympathetic 
and artistic accompaniments for both soloists. 

Henry Oberndorfer, pianist, an artist-pupil of Mr. Jonas, 
gave a masterful performance of the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo (with Mr. Jonas at the second piano). He is a young 
man of genuine talent, and for whom his teacher predicts 


a brilliant future. 
Monica 


en” STULTS aratan 


BASSO SOPRANO 


Chicago Evening American, January 18, 1917: 
Mr. Stults uses his voice with a great deal of talent. 
It is a large, manly, resonant organ. 

Mrs. Stults scored a great success. 
beautiful and she sings with style. 
perfection. 








Walter 





Her voice is 
Her diction is 





Mgt.: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison Ave., New York 
(Carlton Chambers) Telephones: Murray Hill 7058, 2800 














RICHARD BUHLIG 


PIANIST... 
IN AMERICA THIS SEASON 


TOUR FOR 1017-18 NOW BOOKING. 
Culgene Recital, Feb 8th 
Milwaukee, Wis., ruary 1 
Harrisb . Pa., My my 12th 

Hotel Biltmore, New York, February 25th 

Richard Buhlig is a pianist who succeeds in expressing his 
own soul, even above any pianistic yf and Beyond the 
limitations of a particular Positi e ds a big, 
impressive tone, an ability to make his instrument sing, even 
through the stormiest Vong es, besides tremendous strength 
and endurance, thing in fact which can make a piano 
recall the powers of an orchestra, without ceasing to be a 
piano. In the first movement of Chopin’s B flat minor 
sonata, pianistic and spiritual elements combined in perfect 
sympathy with a spontaneously bold and passionate method 
of expression. The A flat major Polonaise also, by an in- 
fusion of hot-blooded, Cay ona explosive subjectivity, 
reached an epic level far above the conventional interpre- 
tation. The young ist achieved a huge success.—J. Korn- 
gold, Neue Freie 














'vesse, Vienna. 
Chickering Piano Used Exclusively. 


Exclusive ement Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., Madis 
Ave. New York. Telephones: Murray Hill 7038-2800. 
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ALFREDO MARTINO DISCLOSES 
INTERESTING FACTS REGARDING 
COSMOPOLITAN OPERA 


“A School for Training” 


In all generations, those men and women who have had 
the good of the country and the community at heart and 
whose work toward that end has been of lasting duration 
have, of necessity, been endowed with a generous portion 
of courage. It is equally true that the things for which 
sacrifices are made and hardships endured are the things 
which are most worth while in the end. One of these 
courageous gentlemen who is bound to succeed—he said so 
himself and who could know more about it than he—is 
Alfredo Martino, general manager of the Cosmopolitan 
Opera Company. This company, as already stated in the 
columns of this paper, gave a week of opera recently at 
the Garden Theatre, New York, and then postponed fur- 
ther performances until spring, and in order to learn the 
whys and wherefores of this procedure Mr. Martino was 
prevailed upon to disclose some facts. And the principle 
why seemed to be that the New York public simply re- 
fused to be enticed to a theatre so far from the golden 
lights of Broadway, irrespective of the excellence of the 
performance. And the performances were excellent, as 
those music lovers who did attend were loud in their proc- 
lamations. “In fact,” said Mr. Martino, with a little smile, 
“every one told me that I gave too much for the money. 
Do you know,” he added whimsically, “it seems im ossible 
to satisfy some folks? People came to see the ‘Carmen’ 
and the ‘Rigoletto’ productions of the Cosmopolitan Opera 
Company prepared to criticise, and finding that an impos- 
sibility they immediately turned to the other extreme and 
said that the company was too good, which, after all, was 
much better for my peace of mind.” 

And then Mr. Martino told what his idea in regard to 
the Cosmopolitan Opera Company was and still is, and 
it is this ideal which makes this organization stand out 
from others of its kind. “It was not my intention to give 
performances with proven artists every night in the week; 
on the contrary, I purposed to have every other night a 
performance in which artists pupils might be given an op- 
portunity. Now by this I do not mean that amateurs with 
no training whatsoever would be permitted to sing the 
principal roles, but my idea was to ask all the vocal 
teachers of New York to send their best pupils to me— 
those whose talent lay unmistakably in the operatic field— 
and when they had been sufficiently drilled by a thoroughly 
competent director to give them an opportunity to appear 
before the public. The time was too short to permit any- 
thing like this at the Garden Theatre, but I intend to work 
this plant in regard to the spring performance and those 
of next season, and I am determined to succeed.” And 
this was said with a sincerity and earnestness which car- 
ried conviction. 

“Before the war in Europe parents spent thousands of 


dollars every year in order that their children might go 
abroad and appear in opera. These students, many of 
them, went to Italy, where after a time they obtained a posi- 
tion in one of the many opera companies there—for every 
town and village of any size has one or more opera houses 
and in the cities there are often as many as seven or eight. 
And yet here in this great city of New York, with its mil- 
lions of people, it would appear that only one opera com- 
pany can be maintained. It is the same old question that 

as been troubling music lovers—real music lovers—for 
years. Then, too, it is the natural ambition for practically 
every American singer to want to be heard at the Metro- 
politan, but how many achieve that ideal of all the thou- 
sands of music students. Without doubt many a singer 
has devoted his energies entirely to the concert field, when 
his talents lay in the realm of opera, simply for: lack of 
opportunity. 

“Now, after pondering this problem for a number of 
years, I have come to what appears to me to be a practical 
solution, both for the pupil, the teacher and the parent, 
and that is the reason for the Cosmopolitan Opera Com- 
pany. If, instead of spending so much money to send their 
children abroad the parents would invest in one or more 
shares in this company—thereby being a dominant factor in 
the organization and able to have a voice in its affairs— 
they might obtain for their children all the benefits of an 
operatic experience with none of the drawbacks which 
necessarily result from such an education being obtained 
away from home. At regular intervals there will be meet- 
ings of those vitally interested in the company, where dis- 
cussions regarding its work and its welfare will be in order 
and from which much mutual benefit undoubtedly will be 
obtained. 

“This should be a henefit to teachers, for the pupil will 
be able to continue to be under their guidance and their 
council. Then, too, the student will be enabled to build 
up a reputation for genuine merit, and, of course, we are 
speaking solely of those pupils who have real talent and 
who simply lack the experience and the knowledge of 
routine which can only be gained by actual work in such 
a company. 

“And there is one thing I want to emphasize. This work 
is not being undertaken with any thought of personal 
profit. If such were the case I should give up imme- 
diately.” And the reason for that statement is simple 
enough, for Mr. Martino already has lost much in this 
enterprise and it is altogether probable that he will con- 
tinue to lose for some time to come, or until this company, 
or, as it might be termed, a school for operatic training of 
the very finest type, is on a sound financial basis. 

“Oh, I have found time, or rather taken time, to con- 
tinue my teaching,” replied Mr. Martino in answer to a 
question regarding his pedagogic endeavors. “Every after- 
noon you can find me at my studios in the Metropolitan 
Opera House Building and I can assure you I have no 
intentions of allowing this work to suffer. 


STRANSKY DIRECTS POPULAR 
PROGRAM WITH NEW 
YORK PHILHARMONIC 


Leo Schulz, Soloist 








One of those soothing, restful programs, one to close 
the eyes and dream through, was offered by Director 
Stransky at the Sunday afternoon concert, Carnegie 
Hall, New York, February 18. That person with the 
most convinced notion that he “knows nothing about 
music, but someway likes it,” would have experienced 
great pleasure in Mr. Stransky’s readings. And the 
numbers were by no means unclassical; Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Strauss, Eckert, Weber-Weingartner, Tschaikow 
sky and Moszkowski were the composer-contributors. 
A prominent American violinist intimated in a recent 
interview that much of the prejudice against so called 
“highbrow” music, in most instances, arose from in- 
artistic an inadequate presentation. Mr. Stransky’s 
reading of this ingratiating music was so lucid and 
convincing as to bring out intense applause through- 
out, with an appeal alike to the blasé connoisseur 
and the willing to be educated, as well as enter 
tained. The program to be specific was: Overture, 
“Figaro’s Wedding” (Mozart), Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
symphony, “Death and Transfiguration” (Strauss), con 
certo for violoncello and orchestra (Eckert), “Invita 
tion to the Dance” (Weber-Weingartner), “andante 
Cantabile” (Tschaikowsky) and “Malaguefia” from 
“Boabdil.” 

Leo Schulz played the concerto for violoncello and 
orchestra, op. 26, in D minor. The program note said 
that Mr. Schulz played this concerto when he was a 
candidate for admission to the Gewandhaus Orchestra 
in Leipsic. Carl Reinecke was then the conductor. Mr 
Schulz employed all the tonal possibilities of the cello 
with taste and vigor, emphasizing the beauties of an 
instrument which offers so much in the way of rich, 
noble expression and insinuating nuance. He was re 
called again and again. 

The usual large audience was in attendance. 





Barrientos Prepares for “Lakmé” 





“Lakme,” by Leo Delibes, the opera in which Mme. Barri- 
entos has made a phenomenal success in leading cities of 
Europe and South America, is scheduled for early produc- 
tion at the Metropolitan Opera House with Mme. Barrien- 
tos in the leading role. Her costumes were especially de- 
signed for this American production of “Lakme,” and a 
surprise is promised to many operagoers when they see 
them. 
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YSAYE IN SIX OUT OF SEVEN CONCERT 
NUMBERS. cacy and 





Bercian Vuiowinist, With Sympuony, Cars 
Cummax By Directinc Brotuer’s “FANTASIE.” 


BY RICHARD L, STOKES. 
A refugee from his native land, reduced 


from baronial wealth to penury by the war 
and compelled in his fifty-ninth year to begin 


breadth, 


JQNVUGGUUL Add iL LRU 


Eugen Ysaye, 


St. Louis Newspaper 
Critics Write About 


piercing emotions were refined with such del- 
race as not to touch with a finger 
the charming bloom of innocence. 
poetry of youthful romance, at once impas- 
sioned and pure. 

These exquisite qualities were founded upon 
a massive strength. 
style, informed above all with 
plicity. An 
irradiated bis music, but it was touching to 


strode between the standin 
It was the 
them. In 


" 


There were a spacious 

serenity, in saye’s 
ith a sublime sim- 
sunniness of mood 


did he smile yesterday. 
mained som 
he only bowed deeply. 


olympian 


incorrigible 


YSAYE 


appeared in the wings of the Odeon stage and 
orchestra mem- 
bers, towering a full head above the tallest of 

his previous performances in St. 
Louis—all before the European war—the bland 
smile of the master, as musicians call him, had 
been one of his chief characteristics. Not once 
His countenance re- 
ber, and to the repeated plaudits 


APPEARS IN DOUBLE ROLE, 

















Debussy work opened the program, and 
“From Dawn to Noon on the Ocean” 
found many subscribers still absent, or 
marooned in the foyer. It was a trying 
experience for some of the prompt arrivals, 
but most of the auditors seemed to have 
a good time over it, even though there was 
enough commotion to more than once sug- 
gest mal de mer. 

Afternoon found Debussy’s sea in a less 
turbulent state. There was frolicking of 


WATE 


{Hit 





building his fortunes anew, } 
Belgian violinist, proved himself to be still the 
Jupiter of musicians by assuming with effort- 
less power absolute dominion over yesterday's 
Symphony Orchestra program, to be repeated 
tonight. With the exception of one single 
number, Ysaye actively participated in and 
reigned over the entire concert, Director Zach, 
by an act of graceful courtesy, willingly abdi- 
cating the scepter in favor of the visiting 
sovereign. 

This is all that the indefatigable Belgian 
accomplished during the afternoon: He played 
a concerto in five movements, two solos with 
orchestra and two encores, and then, mounting 
the conductor’s dais, directed with redoubtable 
fire and zest the “Fantasie on a Popular 
Walloon Theme,” by his brother, Theophile 
Ysaye. The audience, perhaps the largest of 
the year, gave him a tremendous reception, so 


reverent and so fervent that it could not but 


A NOVELTY TWO CENTURIES OLD. 


As a royal gift for his hosts, Ysaye brought 
in manuscript a violin concerto by Antonio 
Vivaldi, which, although 200 years old, was 
still a novelty never before heard here. His 
other numbers were Beethoven's noble “Ro- 
manza” in G, Saint-Saéns’ impassioned “Hava- 
naise,”” and, as encores, a Chopin valse effec- 
tively and floridly elaborated by the violinist 
himself, and the “Ballade and Polonaise’ by 
Vieuxtemps, Ysaye’s teacher. 

The concerto, instinct with all the ravishing 
elegance and loveliness of old Italian music, 
summoned in the orchestral pot only the 
stringed instruments and a reed organ. From 
their melodious hymning rose like an exhala- 
tion, a shrine of hallowed tones, at the altar 
of which, with rapt face uplifted and in the 
posture of consecration, Ysaye, like an_ in- 
spired ecclesiastic of his art, poured forth a 
soaring orison of music. Such was the poig- 
nant sweetness of his violin’s utterance, its 
yearning tenderness, its throbbing sensibility, 
as to create more once the illusion that 
this was the speech of a human voice, not that 
of a mechanism of wood and strings. 

The same spirituality—perhaps the prime 
characteristic of Ysaye’s playing—persisted 
even in that lyric of tropical passion, the Saint- 
Saéns “Havanaise.” ere were ardors that 
swooned and senses that languished, but these 


perceive that the luminous tone always cast 
its shadow of wistfulness, of gentle sorrow— 
the reflection, no doubt, of the artist’s suffer- 
ings from the war. 

PLEASED TO PLAY FOR OTHERS, 

Unlike some parsimonious performers who 
might be named, Ysaye granted with winning 
readiness the audience’s demands for added 
numbers, It was evident that he not only 
loved to play himself, but loved to play for 
others. It may have been that his encores 
came near converting the symphony concert 
into a violin recital, but it was certain that 
no one in the audience was in the least 
offended by this breach of the regulations. 

It was noteworthy that Ysaye did not 
think it necessary to include in his program 
a single show piece, unless the Chopin waltz 
may he classed as such. And even here he 
flung off its difficulties without too great 
seriousness, as if to say: “After all, these are 
only fireworks, not music.” 

Like a pentecostal flame his spirit descended 
upon the orchestra when, changing the bow 
for the baton, he led it into his brother's 
dramatic composition. He proved himself a 
master director as well as a master violinist, 
his personality rousing the musicians like a 
trumpet call. Such verve and dash, such 
brilliant elan did the orchestra display, that 
Ysaye, at the end, applauded the musicians 
as much as the audience applauded himself, 

The only number on the program in which 
Ysaye did not take part was the opening one, 
Debussy’s three symphonic sketches entitled 
“La Mer,” resurrected from the programs of 
1914. Director Zach conducted it in virtuoso 
style.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 10, 
1917. 


MASTER VIOLINIST REVEALED ALSO 
AS GREAT CONDUCTOR. 





Surprists Entuustastic SymPpnony 
Aupience sy Dousie TALENT. 


Ysave 


Sorrow has engraved the lines a little 
deeper in the face of Ysaye, Belgian violinist. 
The travail of his little country has tinged 
his hair with gray, but to hig bearing, always 
noble, it has lent a martial aspect that was 
not lost on yesterday afternoon's audience at 
the Symphony Orchestra concert. 

Storms of applause greeted the soloist as he 


He appeared before yesterday’s audience, and 
7m will appear tonight, in the double role 
of soloist and guest conductor of the orchestra. 
A consequent rearrangement of the program 
took place, which caused some bewilderment in 
the auditorium. His first number was a Vivaldi 
concerto for violin in G minor, and rarely has 
a more beautiful composition, so exquisitely 
played, been heard, 

An organ accompaniment by Frederick 
Fischer lent a cathedral tone to the strings, 
but the master violinist’s bow drew melody 
which soared over all. Vivaldi, a Venetian 
priest, lent to this one of his numerous com- 
positions a dignity and tone which the sad- 
dened Belgian musician seems to have found 
suited to his present mood. 

The Beethoven “Romanza” and Saint-Saéns’ 
“Havanaise”’ with orchestra accompaniment, 
which followed, brought great waves of hand 
clapping and foot stamping on the floor. 
Encores were demanded, and two were given, 
despite the request in the program that only 
one be asked for. Chopin’s waltz in E minor, 
a delicate, fanciful melody, was preceded by 
Ysaye’s own adaption of Vieuxtemps’ martial 
“Rallad et P. j ] ” 

The concert was opened with Conductor 
Zach conducting Debussy’s “La Mer,” a 
symphony of the sea. 








This rather futuristic 
number was remarkable for the melody of 
oo and wind instruments, which impresscd 
the hearer much as would a canvas, covered 
with great splashes of color which, however, 
all no definite pattern or figure.—The St. 
Louis Star, February 10, 1917. 


YSAYE SHOWS HIS UNDAUNTED 
SPIRIT WITH ORCHESTRA. 


Procram Is Vantep. 


BY ALBERT C. WEGMAN, 
Music and Dramatic Critic of The 
St. Louis Times. 

From Debussy to Vivaldi was the 
pprttons backward jump accomplished by 
r. Zach in the program of yesterday's 
Symphony concert. Vivaldi’s concerto had 
the advantage of Eugen Ysaye, but even 
the great violinist could not save it from 
epoming thin and stilted after Debussy’s 
“La Mer.” 
The three sketches that comprise the 








the waves, but that was accomplished in 
delightful motion, with prismatic colorings 
and splashes of fine spray. 

But that dialogue of wind and sea 
caught the conductor off his guard and 
blew the baton right out of his hand, right 
into the auditorium. He kept his orchestra 
on the right track with his stickless hand, 
but the incident increased the excitement 
made by this swift, sybillant wind, and 
the plangent waves. 

The aggressively rampant dissonances are 
full of a sort of unwholesome fascination, 
however, that unfit the ear for the formal, 
restrained statement of more continent 
composers. 

Vivaldi, therefore, despite Ysaye, failed 
to make the impression he might have 
made under more favorable conditions. 

SHOWS TRAGIC EXPERIENCE, 

Ysaye bears the stamp of tragic experi- 
ence upon his face, but his playing shows 
an undaunted spirit, 

The playing of the shorter numbers with 
orchestra aroused the audience to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm, which brought about 
two added numbers with piano accompani 
ment. 

There was further excitement when the 
gos Belgian took the baton on behalf of 
brother Theophile Ysaye, and led the or 
chestra triumphantly through the “Fantasie 
on a Popular Walloon Theme.” Some of 
the auditors thoughtlessly ascribed the 
spirit and swing of this closing number 
to the fact that Ysaye conducted. 

Eugen did his best for brother Theo 
phile, to be sure, and there was no mis- 
taking his enthusiasm and its effect on the 
players, but his material had been most 
carefully prepared for him, and he had 
but to indicate his wishes to have them 
executed. 

Brother Theophile handled his lively 
tune with great bravura and makes much 
impressive clangor. 

This “Fantasie” would woop up things at 
a “pop” concert, and certainly provided a 
popular finish to yesterday's matinee. 

The same program again tonight, with 
the same transposition. saye’s last num 
bers are played before the “Fantasie,” in 
stead of after it, as the program has it. 
The St. Lousi Times, February 10, 1917. 
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“Rigoletto” is another of the few admirable op- 
eratic librettos. The others are “Aida,” “Madame 
Butterfly,” “Tosca,” “Louise” and “Carmen.” 

—— @ 

It is a significant fact that most of the foreign 
singers who come to these shores under contract 
for opera engagements sooner or later study and 
coach with vocal teachers in this country. 

—__o—-- 


Is that- Southern critic right who wrote of the 
local symphony orchestra, “Yesterday it was aug- 
mented by the addition of some brass which helped 
the volume, for the public loves volume above al- 
most everything else”? F 


In a recent issue of the Musicat Courter a lit- 
eral quotation from the Evening Mail read as fol- 
lows: “Yesterday’s concert of the New York 
Symphony Society was marred by Engelbert Roent- 
gen’s interpretation of .a cello concerto by_ his 
father.” Sigmund Spaeth, music critic of that pa- 
per, writes that the word “marred,” used in the 
Mail, should have been “marked.” 

a 

Why do violins, frail as they are, last so much 
longer than pianos, strong as they are? Some day 
an individual piano builder may appear who will 
make keyboard instruments by hand and after his 
death $10,000, $15,000 and $20,000 will be paid by 
collectors cheerfully for those examples. At the 
present time the only pianos which cost much over 
$1,000 are instruments with mechanical attachments, 
or with woodwork specially designed or decorated. 

—_——©— — 

“Dominico Pacifico sang his way into the country 
at Boston,” says the Springfield Republican. His 
physical condition was imperfect, but he was let in 
because he could sing in opera. We are informed 
that a stenographer “sketched the bars and notes 
on a pad.” What does the sketch of a bar look 
like? Does the Springfield Republican expect us 
of the Mustcat Courter to believe that a stenog- 
rapher took down the melody from “La Tosca” on 
a pad? Nonsense. The Republican should not 


‘Dooly by saying that : 


waste its dog fight reporter’s time on musical sub- 
jects. Haven’t they a chrysanthemum expert to 
interview operatic immigrants ? 

rn io 

Somehow we have the feeling that some day great 
music will come out of Japan. We may be wrong, 
but we seldom are in matters musical. 

———o¢—— 

Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, is among the members of that or- 
ganization who will journey to Atlanta, Ga., this 
spring in order to give the people of the Sunny 
South their annual operative treat. This artist, who 
is booked for many important concert appearances, 
has proven himself a singing asset of unusual value 
to the Metropolitan, his work, both vocally and his- 
trionically, winning for him an ever widening circle 
of admirers. 

—-o_—_ 

The attention of the Musicat Courter is called 
to the fact that in the Rheinisch-Westfalische Zei- 
tung an editorial calls upon German opera houses to 
banish “Faust” because Paris has stopped giving the 
Wagner operas. “What have you to say about 
that?” asks our informant. We say that the action 
of the Rheinisch-Westfalische Zeitung, if it pub- 
lished such an editorial, is as provincial and stupid 
as the Parisian exiling of the Wagner operas. In 
another column of this issue will be found a fuller 
discussion of this childishly silly international musi- 
cal militarism. 

——_@—_—— 

Organist Bonnet, who is visiting this country 
from France, was surprised on the occasion of his 
visit recently to the Oberlin (Ohio) College of 
Music, to find there twenty-seven organs, “not har- 
moniums, but organs,” as Mr. Bonnet declared to 
a Musica Courier representative. It might sur- 
prise the eminent organist also to hear that the 
largest number of harps in actual playing use are 
not in New York, Boston, or Chicago, but in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and this condition is due to the fact 
that Angelo Cortese makes his home in that city. 
He ranks with the greatest harp players of all time, 
although he is a very young man, and his concert 
services are in demand all over the United States, 
while his classes in Memphis are full to overcrowd- 
ing. 

celina tiniiaiee 

Louise Dooly, the able music critic of the Atlanta, 
Ga., Constitution, made a good point recently when 
she selected as a thing to be praised about a John 
McCormack recital, not his singing of the simple 
ballads, but his interpretation of the classics, and, 
notably, his delivery of Brahms, Mozart and Handel. 
Philip Hale, of the Boston Herald, backs up Miss 
“No one, with the possible 
exception of Miss "Hempel, is so accomplished a 
singer of Mozart’s music as Mr. McCormack. He 
phrases the rondo as a rare musician among sing- 
ers, singing it as Mozart would have liked to hear it. 
Here is a singer who has not merely a beautiful 
voice ; his art is as conspicuous as the natural tonal 
charm, nor should the distinctness of the singer’s 
enunciation in Italian and English pass unnoticed.” 


rcinsincnill ements 


According to the New York Tribune, the Buffalo 
choir leader, Homer A. Rodeheaver, says that the 
Rev. William Sunday, called Billy for short, is to 
have a choir of 2,800 ordinary run of folks. “Thev 
don’t have to be good singers. Often the best sing- 
ers are not the best persons for this kind of work. 
Professional singers are apt to be troublesome and 
not adapted to the mission of saving souls.” We 
derive much pleasure from H. A. Rodeheaver’s con- 
soling words. 

We learn with unfeigned delight that the best 
singers are not the ordinary run of folks, and we are 
supremely happy to know that singers who fail in be- 
coming professionals can find careers as soul savers. 
We confess surprise at the thought that there are 
as many as 2,800 ordinary run of folks in New 
York. We had fondly believed that our city con- 
sisted entirely of superior persons. But then, of 
course, a man who lives in Buffalo has greater op- 
portunities for learning to detect ordinary runners 
than we have in our aristocratic environment of 
culture. 

The first historical crusade had a goat and a 
goose at the head of the procession, but whether 
the number ever reached 2,800 or not we cannot 
now determine. If the singers are bad we hope 
the Rev. William Baseball Sunday will save them 
first. What will happen to them then? Must they 


leave the company of bad singers as soon as they 
become good? “What must I do to be saved?” 
Be a bad singer, says Willyum. Ten per cent. of 
the church membership are to be asked to join the 
choir, says the Tribune. The choir, as we pre- 
viously stated, is to consist of 2,800 ordinary run 
of folks. So go per cent. of the church member- 
ships are not ordinary, in which case they had bet- 
ter join our Oratorio Society or the Metropolitan 
Opera. 
asinine Ipaiiansnsniet 


The discussion that has been raging mildly in 
the musical columns of the New York Times and 
the New York Tribune, concerning the new “popu- 
lar” policy of the Philharmonic Society, induced 
Henry T. Finck to write his opinion in the Evening 
Post last Saturday. That erudite and forceful 
writer literally buried the Tribune and Times 
music critics under an avalanche of satire and clever 
ridicule ; so much so, in fact, that their inane dis- 
cussion now may be considered closed, for its shal- 
lowness and prejudice were exposed ruthlessly by 
Mr. Finck. He alluded to the opponents of the 
Philharmonic as a “gang.” The concerts of that 
organization, in the meantime, remain crowded to 
the doors. 

OSEESY Caennan 


THEY ARE STILL DOING IT 


Some weeks ago the Musica Courter published 

an editorial condemning most of the Chicago man- 
agers. On January 29 a New York singer sent to 
the information bureau of the Musica, Courter 
the following letter : 
_ “Dear Sir: Will you kindly assist me in a matter that 
is troubling me? I assure you that my information will 
be held strictly confidential and I shall be so thankful. 
One year ago I paid X of Chicago $500 to book me for 
concerts, recitals and so forth. He heard me sing, was 
apparently delighted, and I paid the money and signed the 
contract. He has never secured me the slightest clue to a 
position or singing anywhere. Would you please let me 
know if he has any rating or standing in the musical world, 
and must I lose.my all (for it was my all) and caused me 
to be in such straightened finances that small debtors 
doubted my ability to meet a very few bills. When my 
will was good but my purse slender X sent such notices as 
enclosed, I should like to know if he really books any one. 
If you can give me this information I shall be very grate- 
ful indeed to you, or if you can direct me to where I may 
find out. He made many promises and used my advertise- 
ment to print another artist’s program and I paid for that. 
What may an artist do to get started when pronounced 
worthy by people that know?” 

We have answered the unfortunate musician to 
the effect that the Chicago manager in question has 
made many others victims ; he is doing it all the time 
and will do so longer if artists are so credulous as 
to pay money to managers who are not rated by any 
mercantile agencies and have no financial standing. 
The manager in question has been sued before and 
may be sued again, but little good can be accom- 
plished by bringing such a manager before the 
courts, Even if he should lose the suit and judg- 
ment be secured, it would be a hard problem to have 
it satisfied. 

We omit the name of the manager as well as the 
name of the musician. The singer might bring suit 
against the manager and the publication of the name 
might injure the cause of the singer. 

There are honest managers in Chicago, but they 
have to suffer for the many culpable ones now living 
at the expense of victims from whom they take 
money without doing anything for it. 

Some New York managers may open agencies in 
Chicago after reading the above lines, for New York 
also contains the same kind of operators. 

It is unfortunate that these foolish musicians do 
not investigate matters before, not after, paying 
their money to swindling managers. 

The Musicat Courier has been able to advise 
many musicians who have asked for advice before 
paying over their money to the swindlers. 

Investigate and consider in advance, not after you 
have parted with your money. If you wish a law- 
suit, pay your money to the swindling managers 
without investigating their standing or their busi- 
ness, because the only recourse left afterward is to 
sue. Usually such “managers” are what is known 
as “judgment proof.” 

It is unfortunate that these defrauded musicians 
do not lay their cases before the district attorney and 
bring criminal proceedings, but then, again, these 


swindlers are clever enough in their arrangements 


to keep clear of the criminal law, so that only a civil 
proceeding (for which they do not care a snap of 
their fingers) can be brought. 

Investigate and inquire first, and do it thoroughly, 
not after it is too late. 

“He is fortunate who is wise.” 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


—— 


Musical Militarism 

Last week some of the New York daily newspa- 
pers printed accounts of what purported to have 
happened at the Stuyvesant High School in this 
city on Sunday afternoon, February 11, when a re- 
cital was given at that institution by the baritone 
Alphonso Grien, under the auspices of the Labor 
Forum. 

It appears, according to the newspaper stories, 
that Mr. Grien was interrupted in his singing of a 
German song by twenty-five Boy Scouts, who 
marched into the concert room and compelled the 
singer to stop the performance. Several of the 
veracious journals said that Mr. Grien was singing 
“Prussian war songs” and “German hymns of 

’ . - r 
hate” when he was interrupted by the band of “lit- 
tle patriots.” 

We are in receipt of a letter from Egmont Hegel 
Arens, the head of a concert direction at 32 Union 
square, this city. Mr. Arens is the manager of Mr. 
Grien. Through the columns of the Musicat Covu- 
RIER Mr. Arens would like to protest against the 
kind of misrepresentation displayed by the news- 
paper reports aforementioned; and, further, he 
would like to register his objection to the spirit in 
which these reports were used “to force a feeling 
against Germans in this country.” 

Mr. Arens says in his letter: 

Music is an international product, and German music 
holds such a large place in our musical life that it should 
be the part of all musicians to stand firmly against this 
kind of prejudice and misunderstanding. When Mr. Grien 
was interrupted in his singing by the entrance of the Boy 
Scouts, he was singing not a German song, as reported by 
the daily papers, but none other than “Rolling Down the 
Rio,” in Kipling’s own words. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Grien did not sing the German group of four songs until 
fully one and one-half hours after the rowdyish Boy Scouts 
had been expelled. : 

I send also a letter which I have written to the newspa- 
pers that printed what appeared to be deliberate false re- 
ports of the affair. 

The letter which Mr. Arens sent to the offending 
papers was as follows: 

ney _ February 14, 1917. 

Dear Sir—As Mr. Alphonso Grien’s manager, I wish to 
protest against the misrepresentations which appeared in 
your paper on February 12, reporting the song recital given 
by Mr. Grien under the auspices of the Labor Forum at 
Stuyvesant High School on Sunday afternoon, February 
11, and would appreciate your calling the attention of your 
city editor to the following facts: } ; 

Mr. Alphonso Grien, baritone, is a Lieder singer; who 
was recently heard in recital at Aeolian Hall, on which oc- 
casion he received many flattering notices from the critics. 
Mr. Grien was engaged to sing at the Labor Forum 
through my concert direction bureau in the usual manner 
that artists are engaged to sing before clubs and societies. 
Mr. Grien is not connected with the Labor Forum, nor with 
any German propaganda. : “ 

At the time of his interruption by a bunch of “rough 
necks” in the uniform of the Boy Scouts, Mr. Grien was 
not singing a German song but to the contrary, an English 
song, none other than “Rolling Down the Rio.” It is true 
that in a program of eight songs, Mr. Grien did sing four 
Lieder, but they were such as are sung at Aeolian Hall 
every day without arousing any such misplaced “patriot- 
ism” as that of the enclosed article. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the group of German songs was not sung until 
an hour after the Boy Scouts had made their exit. — 

I feel that an apology is due Mr. Grien, not only from 
your paper, but also by the people who put the boys up 
to this discourtesy. Very truly yours, 
Ecmont H. Arens. 

The Musicat Courter has investigated the facts 
in the case and finds them to be exactly as Mr. 
Arens stated. We cannot express too strongly our 
detestation of this kind of “patriotism.” We never 
have lost an opportunity to point out the irrelevancy 
of transplanting war differences or racial hatreds 
into the field of music, and most of our American 
newspapers have been deprecating that kind of mu- 
sical militarism in England. Why, then, should our 
own country fall into such a vulgar and stupid 
error? All intelligent American musicians will feel 
heartily ashamed over the happening at the Stuyve- 
sant school, and it is sincerely to be hoped that there 
will not be a recurrence of such a scandal either in 
New York or elsewhere in the United States. 

Such things make us inclined to believe what Sen- 
ator Stone, chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, said on the floor of the Senate at Wash- 
ington last week : 

There can be no shadow of doubt in the mind of any 
intelligent, fair thinking man that there is a cabal of great 
newspapers in this country which is seeking to create a 
condition to coerce the Government of the United States 
into an attitude of hostility to one of the belligerent powers. 


Men who try unduly and by false statements to involve 
this country in the disasters of war are public enemies, and 
the publication of bitter and venomous false statements, 
whether intended to influence the action of a foreign gov- 
ernment or our own Government, ought to be curtailed, if 
not prohibited. 

Many of the musical war bulletins are not as 
tragic as the foregoing, and have their amusing 
side. For instance, according to a recent issue of 
the London Musical News, the tin pipes in the vari- 
ous organs of the churches in Germany are now 
being melted into use for tin plate purposes. Ac- 
cording to London Musical News, we repeat. 

We are waiting for the next musical report, 
which doubtless will tell us that the catgut strings 
are being removed from all the violins in Germany 
in order to be made over into barbed wire entangle- 
ments. 

Various sources of information gave us the news 
about two years ago that all the engraved music 
plates in the Central Empires were being melted into 
bullets. That was two years ago. One can only 
imagine that there must have been, and still are, 
a phenomenal number of music plates in Germany 
and Austria. 








“A CELEBRATED REFUGEE.” 
Sketch furnished through the courtesy of Beatrice de 


Holthoir. 





Ignatz I 
Some one signing himself or herself “Halka” con- 
tributes this to a recent issue of the Von Ende Bul- 
letin, a publication put forth by the Von Ende School 
of Music: 
PORTRAIT OF PADEREWSKI 
Hair of flaming sun! 
Eyes of the mystic sea! 
Archangel of our muse! 
IGNACE PADEREWSKI. 


King of glorious Poland! 
God made him fit to be 
A nation’s wish (fate willing) 
IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI. 
Halka 
It is known among Paderewski’s friends that he 

cherishes the idea of some day being asked to be- 
come King of Poland (a harmless even if pathetic 
delusion), and, like Barkis in the famous tale, the 
ambitious pianist will be “willing” when the royal 
summons arrives. Imagine King Ignatz I, attired 
in velvet robes and ermine trimmings, a jeweled 
crown nestling in his umbrageous hair, being bowed 
onto the stage at Carnegie Hall in order to give a 
piano recital, while the listeners rise and sing the 
Polish national hymn. Now he scolds audiences 
when their behavior displeases him. As Ignatz I 
he would force Poland to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with them. 

What Thais Was Like 

We were a bit puzzled over Geraldine Farrar’s 

performance of Thais last Friday at the Metropoli- 
tan, so in order to find out whether that singing 
actress had made a good or a bad job of her debut 


in the role, we called for the daily newspapers of the 
next day and read therein as follows: 


Times 
Mme. Farrar’s impersona- 
tion may have disappointed 
some of her admirers. 


World 
She sang with finished 
style and her voice was full 
and well colored. 
Sun 
She disclosed a consist- 
ent and well-developed con- 
ception of the role. 
American 
The performance surpass- 
es its forerunners notably in 
Geraldine Farrar’s portrayal 
of the famous hetaera. 
American 


Miss Farrar has rarely 
presented a more lovely 
picture to the eye. 

American 
Her costume was richly 


effective. 


American 
That Miss Farrar’s Thais 
was. most agreeably differ 
ent in voice (from Mary 
Garden’s) goes without say 
ing. 
American 
She put to her credit a 
performance carefully 
planned, finely elaborated 
and thoroughly artistic, 
Journal 
Miss Farrar has one of 
the most strikingly success 


ful roles of her career in 
Thais. 
Journal 
She was a most active 


Alexandrine, rhythm, metre 
She attacked the role 


with great gusto 


Sun 
That her admirers are 
going to accept her in the 
role with much satisfaction 
can hardly be doubted, 
Times 
Her singing was not of 
her best. 


Evening World 
Nothing that I can recall 
of her impersonations, was 
so ineffective. 
World 
Miss Farrar had no such 
commanding presence 
Miss Garden possesses, nor 
the latter’s dramatic finesse 
Evening World 
Her gown was heavy, her 
straw-colored wig was un 
becoming. An irrepressible 
young man declared to me 
there were two score sirens 
in the boxes more alluring. 
Evening Post 
Her costume made 
look heavier than 
graceful. 
Tribune 
was in exceedingly 
voice, her tones at 
times reminding one strong 
ly of Miss Garden’s, 


as 


her 
was 


She 


poor 


Tribune 

Last night she was frank 
ly shipwrecked. . . She 
splashed hopelessly in the 
ocean of sensual religiosity. 

Mail 

Thais is far from an ideal 
role for-her. She, in short, 
is clumsy 


Evening World 

Neither in conception nor 
in figuration was she Ana 
tole France’s actress cour 
tesan of Alexandria. Of 
breezy lightness, of insolent 
frivolity, of impudent self 
assertion, of sinuous physi 
cal allurement, there was 
little to be noted. 


Having been set right about Miss Farrar, we be- 
gan to wonder about Pasquale Amato’s delivery of 


the role of Athanael. 


We looked it up in the dailies 


and formed our impressions from this: 


American 
Amato not only sang with 


beauty of tone and emo 
tional eloquence, but acted 
with manly vigor and 


strength, 
American 


It was distinctly a relief 
to see Athanael .enacted 
without any of the mawk 


ish sentimentality which Re 
naud at timés infused into 
the role 
Herald } 
He was in better voice 
than he has been in a long 
time. 


Herald 


His acting rang true 


Journal 
He sang a great deal bet 
ter than he has recently 


Mail 
As a piece of acting it 
stood out boldly, with clear 
ly drawn lines and a fine 
feeling for the human traits 
in the character. 


Evening Post 


The psychology of this 
man of ice and fire is be 
yond Amato’s ken. There 


is something almost pathetic 
in his visible discomfort in 
the part. 


Then there was Luca Botta, as Nicias. 
too, we wished an accurate 


to us as appended : 

Mail 

Botta made a 

ingly prosperous looking Ni 

cias and sang his musi 

pleasantly 

American 

Jotta seldom has 
more effectively. 


CONV IN 


sung 


World 
He made Athanael too 
vital physically. His sing 
ing would have been en 
hanced by a more pro 
nounced suavity 
Tribune 
The performance lacked 
the subtlety possessed by 


M. Renaud’ 


Vail 
Amato was so manifestly 
out of voice last evening 
that a judgment of his 
Athanael might well be sus 
pended, 
Evening Mail 
He emphasized only the 
dismal side of the character, 
never the fire which burns, 
first for joy, then for de 
struction 
Evening Post 
He has been ill of late, 
which accounted partly pet 
haps for the bad vocal con 
dition he was in last night 


Journal 


His Athanael was a Cen 
obite of conventional and 
continuous gesture, deter 
minedly expressive facial 


also of ac cept 
and a sort of 


movements 
ed traditions 
frozen gloom 


Sun 
He acted the part with 
deep sincerity. There was 
no room for doubt about 
the reality of his infatua 
tion for the courtesan 


Of him, 
gaugement, and it came 


Evening World 
His costume was a bit too 
effeminate and something of 
it was reflected in his sing 
ing. 
Evening World 
(See above) 
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Herald 
Botta made a decidedly 
favorable showing. 
Times 
Botta is to be commend- 
ed for an intelligent inter- 
pretation and for some good 
singing 


Evening Post 
He hardly looked the part. 


Sun 
He looked like a prosper- 
ous merchant and sang like 
an opera tenor. 


Did Polacco conduct properly? Listen: 
Mail Times : 
[he movement of the Polacco conducted with 
forces under his baton zeal and energy and let no 


seemed often too slow and 
heavy. 


accent and no climax escape 
him. 


Was the ballet, never heard here before, worthy 


of being included in the opera ¢ 


American 
The ballet might have 
been cut to advantage. It 
is musically extremely com- 
monplace 


Che scenery ? 

World 

The settings were notice 
ably artificial 


Note the verdict: 
Evening Sun 

The ballet was as gor- 
geous and graceful a piece 
of arrangement as ever the 
Metropolitan has _ intro 
duced, It made a tremen- 
dous impression . . no 
matter how foreign its 
dainty music to the rest of 
the score of “Thais.” 


Herewith: 


Evening Sun 
The scenery was evidence 
of the truly broad step the 
Metropolitan is taking to- 
ward things newer and. more 
iree. 


The performance as a whole? In part, the critics: 


Mail 
pertormance 
above routine 


seldom 
ade 


The 
rose 
quacy 

The “Meditation,” is it 

Regardez: 

Journal 

This interlude is the Mas- 

enet entremet in its worst 

form—eight pellets oi sac- 
charine thoroughly dissolved 
throughout a large dish of 
pale pink gelatine set upon 
a lacily stamped paper doy- 
lie 


not? 


Times 
The much too 
“Meditation.” 


famous 


And finally, as to “Thais” itself ? 


Evening Post 

The duo in the desert is 
one of the most ravishing 
melodies and emotional cli- 
maxes in all operatic liter- 
ature . The score is a 
color joy from beginning to 
end Was the opera 
worth producing as a work 
of art? Most decidedly it 
was, . Like Gounod, 
Massenet had the happy 
French faculty of concealing 
art and writing music which 
always popular in its tune- 
fulness and apparent sim- 
plicity, yet hides in its crys- 
talline depths all the aca- 
demic scholarship of a pro- 
fessor of harmony and com- 
position at the Conserva- 
toire 


Times 
The performance was well 
prepared and effective. 


a good piece of music or 


Evening Post 
And how exquisite is the 
Méditation Réligieuse - an 
original melody, simple, sen 
suous, pensive—a gem of its 
kind—one of those heart 
songs which enchant blase 
experts as well as the gen- 
eral hearer. How thrilling 
is its reappearance as a 
leading motive in the oasis, 
and, once more, in the death 
scene, 
Evening Sun 
The never hackneyed 
“Meditation.” 


The solution: 
Times 

There is much in the 
opera that is lightly touched 
with religious mysticism, 
but all in the sensuous, sen- 
timental vein that is most 
characteristic of Gounod. 
On the whole it has exten- 
sive strata of dullness and 
slow solemnity. . . . Char- 
acterization of the person- 
alities of the Christian monk 
and the pagan courtesan is 
suggested, but none too viv- 
idly, and these are the only 
two characters that stand 
out in the opera; the others 
are veiled in uncertainty, 


Other Distinguished Jurists 


Differences of opinion are confined only to rela- 


tive questions, you will say? 


Music is not a thing 


on which necessarily any two persons need agree? 


Tones are not facts? 


the news field of our metropolitan dailies 


Well, then, let us travel into 


the field 


of facts, of observation, of the mental and pen pho- 
tography of trained experts. Last week Count 
Bernstorfft arrived here from Washington prepara- 
tory to boarding a steamer for Europe. He wore— 
but let our local dailies tell in their own illumina- 
tive and accurate fashion what the Ambassador 





wore: 
Times 

The ex-Ambassador soon 
appeared at the rear of the 
train with the Countess von 
Bernstorif, He wore a fur 
coat a black hat, a light suit, 
black tie, and tan shoes, 
with spats, 

Tribune 

The simplicity of his trav- 
cling clothes contrasted 
sharply with the formal 
garb of his companions. A 
heavy fur lined coat was 
buttoned closely over a gray 
suit. A gray soft hat was 
in his hand. A soft collar 
was fastened with a small 
gold pin, 


Herald 
The one-time envoy wore 
a black broadcloth fur lined 
overcoat and a green hat. 


World 
The Count wore a soft 
brown hat, a black fur lined 
coat with an astrachan col- 
lar, a brownish tweed suit 
and tan shoes with spats to 
match, 


Variationettes 


The other day the Strauss “Domestica” sym- 
phony was played here for the first time in several 
years. The New York Times devoted several lines 
to the occurrence. On February 19, hawever, the 
same paper gave one solid column to an article 
headed “Zoo Monkey Learns to Play a Ukulele.” 
The Zoo had a good day in the local press on Feb- 
ruary 19, for the World of the same date carries a 
seven-eighths column story called “His Love for 
Music Puts Snake in Zoo.” That is more space 
than the World devoted three days before to the 
Metropolitan Opera premiére of “Thais.” 

Some one said to a prominent pianist recently: 
“We are much troubled about the future of our lit- 
tle son. He is hard of hearing.” “Hard of hear- 
ing?” repeated the keyboard king; “let him become 
a music critic.” 

That reminds us. Our kind St. Louis repre- 
sentative wrote in the Musica Courter that Leopold 
Godowsky told her we were his first American pupil 
and he advised us to become a music critic because 
of our vast knowledge of tonal matters. The other 
evening at the Hotel Claridge, Mr. Gedowsky cor- 
rected Miss Ditzler’s version. “I told her,” he 
said, “that the moment I heard you play the piano I 
advised you to become a music critic.” Now, what 
could Godowsky have meant? 

Tt is Lent and we must give up something. Well, 
we give up trying to figure out how Alberich, who 
comes of an amphibious family, is able to live under 
water in “Rheingold,” while his son, Hagen, is 
drowned when he jumps into the Rhine in “Gotter- 
dammerung.” 

Rudolph Friml, composer of the music of “You're 
in Love,” now playing at the Casino here, came to 
this country from Bohemia about a dozen years ago, 
as the piano soloist and accompanist of the Jan 
Kubelik tour. Later, Friml settled in Los Angeles, 
where he taught the piano and composed light, melo- 
dious pieces for that instrument. Suddenly he de- 
cided to enter the realm of comic opera composing 
and he has won wide success and large profits in his 
new field. By way of an aside, it may be added that 
the Friml muse is not addicted to “ragtime.” 

“In the recent MustcaL Courter article dealing 
with historical performances on two pianos,” writes 
Ottilie Sutro, “there was omitted the mention of the 
improvisations of Mozart and Clementi. They must 
have been wonderful to hear.” 

For the uptown Bohemian colony in and around 
West Sixty-seventh street, a new establishment has 
been started, called Hotel des Artistes. Promoters 
of that venture announce that “M. Gustav Becker, 
glorious gastronomic authority, has been appointed 
chef in charge of the restaurants.” Now arises 
Gustav L. Becker (director of the American Pro- 
gressive Piano School) and makes an announcement 
of his own, which is to the effect that the only 
courses he prepares are the musical ones he serves 
at his school; that although he considers himself a 
man of taste, it is confined to everything else except 
active cooking ; and that, altogether, and in no way, 
is he to be confused for a moment with his name- 
sake, “that doubtless great culinary artist and gas- 
tronomic virtuoso, M. Gustav Becker, of the new 
Hotel des Artistes.” 

Some New York daily newspaper critics say that 
Geraldine Farrar did not give a good interpretation 
of a courtesan in “Thais,” and others say that she 
did. How do they know? 

Add to the horrors of war: The sentimental 
stories of how one side stops shooting when it hears 
its enemies singing in the opposite trenches. 

On the preceding page is a very recent French car- 
icature of Eugen Ysaye, the celebrated violinist, who 
left his home in Belgium in the early days of the war 
and went to England, where he spent two seasons 
before crossing the Atlantic for his present Ameri- 
can tour. Of Ysaye, no less a violin master than 
Kreisler said to us not long ago: “To me, Ysaye 
is the most interesting of all the fiddlers. There is 
something indescribably majestic about his art, 
something epical. I had rather hear him, even at his 
worst moments, than many another violinist when he 
is at his best.” 

Mrs. King, a Musicat Courter representative, 
reports to this column the following adventure she 
had in Boston: “I was in a street car just as two 
women entered from the crowd that had been at the 
afternoon concert of the symphony orchestra. The 
woman with the music roll said: ‘How did you like 
that piece by Dee-vo-rack? That’s the way to 
pronounce it, isn’t it?’ ‘Oh, no,’ answered the other 
calmly ; ‘the name is Dee-vo-ra—the k is silent.’” 

LroNnARD LIEBLING. 





NEW SAENGER-VICTOR COURSE 


After two years of careful planning and prepara- 
tion, the Oscar Saenger course in vocal training, to 
be disseminated by the means of phonographic rec- 
ords, has been perfected, and the Victor Talking 
Machine Company will within the next month begin 
an extensive advertising campaign to introduce it. 
The Musicat Courier already has received a copy 
of the prospectus, which has been prepared, and an 
extract from which follows, giving a concise idea of 
just what the course represents : 

The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training is a prac- 
tical, efficient system for teaching people to sing. It is 
based on the simplest and most direct principle of all 
teaching, which for the first time is now applied to sing- 
ing in a new and original way. No matter where they 
may live, all those who wish to sing may now learn to 
do so under the direction of a master who is credited 
with having entered more pupils upon successful operatic, 
oratorio or concert careers than has any other teacher 
in the United States. 

The course consists of ten double faced Victor records, 
which provide twenty lessons in vocalization. There is a 
separate set for each of the following five voices: sopranc, 
mezzo soprano, tenor, baritone and bass. In the mezzo 
soprano there are special instructions for the training of 
cheldren’s voices, 

With each set of records for any of the above voice:, 
there is also provided a text book of supplementary infor- 
mation for the student, which information is set forth so 
definitely and clearly that the art of singing may be fully 
understood by those who have had no previous training. 

All the necessary technic and all the necessary exercises 
for the development of perfect vocalization are provided, 
explained and worked out in the same definitely construc- 
tive way as they are in Oscar Saenger’s own studio. 

The one essential requirement in vocalization is that the 
student shall learn to produce perfect tones in the proper 
way. This the Oscar Saenger Course accomplishes by the 
simplest and most direct method. 

For each set of lessons, perfect examples of tone pro- 
duction have been secured through Oscar Saenger’s per- 
sonal selection of artists best qualified to serve as 
exemplars. 

These tones, as separate tones, phrases or scales, are 
“sung” by the records to piano accompaniment. The ac- 
companiment continues, but instead of the exemplar (the 
record) the student then sings, to that accompaniment, 
the same tones in the same way that he or she has just 
heard them produced by the record. The result is that 
through conscientious practice with the Oscar Saenger 
records, correct tone emission is brought about almost 
automatically. 

The chief obstacle with which pupils living in 
small towns, away from centers in which capable 
instructors are to be found, have had to contend has 
been the difficulty of obtaining proper instruction. 
In many cases the expense of removing to some mu- 
sical center where competent teachers could be 
found, and of living there, besides the necessary 
sum laid out for tuition, has been more than aspir- 
ants with promising voices could afford. By the 
application of this new and simple idea of phono- 
graphic lessons, the problem is solved at one stroke, 
and the young vocalist in the remotest village of our 
country—for where has the phonograph not pene- 
trated ?—has at his disposition for a nominal sum 
a series of twenty lessons (two on each disk) as 
taught by one of the greatest masters in America. 

At the same time it should be pointed out that 
these lessons are not calculated in any way to com- 
pete with the competent local teacher, or to dimin- 
ish his business. The student working with these new 
Victor records will surely feel the need of some one 
competent to judge of his progress and to tell him 
whether or not the tones as produced are really like 
those shown to be correct in the Victor lessons, for 
it is practically impossible for even the best singer 
to be a competent judge of his own voice and tone 
production. Thus the Saenger lessons will tend to 
create new work for the local teacher, rather than 
to keep pupils away from his studio. . 

Both Mr. Saenger and the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company are to be heartily congratulated upon 
this novel plan in the field of vocal pedagogy. There 
can be no doubt, considering the extremely reason- 
able price at which the course is offered—$25 for 
ten discs containing twenty lessons, with a supple- 
mentary text book to be used in connection with the 
discs—that there will be a tremendous demand for 
these new and unique records from vocal students 
and all those who aspire to become vocal students 
throughout the entire length and breadth of the 
land. 


ana ores 
MRS. VIOLIN AND MR. PIANO 


In a recent issue of Bruno’s Weekly is an article 
by Konrad Berkovici on “The Sexuality of Musical 
Instruments.” There may be a few grains of truth 
in the article, but there is more chaff of absurdity 
and error. The author says manly boys prefer the 
violin and womanly girls prefer the piano. Men 
like the violin because it has the voice of a female, 
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and women like the cello because it has the voice 
of a male. He says that Beethoven and Wagner 
seldom used the violin or cello for the leading mel- 
ody. He evidently does not know what he is talk- 
ing about. 

He says that Tschaikowsky, more than any other, 
gave the viola and the contrabass pre-eminence in 
his music. “Who else would have done it? Not Ber- 
lioz, not Verdi, not Mascagni, not Massenet. Their 
music is of the male of the species.” This is non- 
sense and nothing else. Berlioz wrote his “Harold 
in Italy” symphony for viola solo with orchestra. 
And who considers Massenet a representative male 
composer ? 

He says: “Seldom, if at all, have blue eyed vio- 
linists reached any artistic height.” His standard 
must be very high if it excludes the big blue eyed, 
blond haired Ole Bull. 

He says: ‘“Mendelssohn’s ‘Songs without Words’ 
are the best examples of sexless music. Also they 
are enormously enjoyed by all spinsters and eu- 
nuchs.” This is foolish. The preceding sentences 
are still more foolish, and are ungrammatical as 
well. 

He says: “The Teutons and the French have 
not given a single great violinist in the last hundred 
years.” Wrong again. Wilhelmj and Sauret were 
very great violinists. 

He says: “Ysaye, Thibaud, Vieuxtemps are 
Belgians.” Not correct; Thibaud is French. He 
says: “Almost all good violinists are composers.” 
Are they? Who are the great composers who were 
violinists? It is easy to call a violinist a composer, 
if putting a few notes on paper makes a composer. 
As a matter of fact the great composers have written 
a ton of piano music for every ounce of violin solo 
music. 

He says: ‘Musical literature does not contain a 
single composition for the violin written by a 
woman.” Ethel M. Smyth had a quintet for strings 
performed at Leipsic in 1884, and a sonata for vio- 
lin and piano in 1887. Clara Schumann wrote three 
romances for violin and piano. Why continue? 
Konrad Berkovici does not understand his subject 
and cannot write good English. We could over- 
look unnatural English in a writer with an un-Eng- 
lish name, but we see no reason for such a display 
of musical ignorance in a man who chooses to write 
about music. 

—o——_ 


LIFE OF MANAGERS 


Several times the Mustcat Courter has pointed 
out that the irresponsible person who said $600,000,- 
ooo per year is spent for music in America was 
talking through his hat and otherwise vaporing 
about something which he understands about as 
well as he does the mineral or gaseous composition 
of the moon. Of course there is no way of finding 
out, even approximately, how much money is spent 
annually in this country for music of every kind. 

However, there is one kind of calculation which 
is not at all difficult (owing to the comparative 
smallness of the field covered) and this relates to 
musical managers. We are asked so much and so 
constantly about musical managers, that we have 
made it our especial business of late years to be 
posted authoritatively on all their official and un- 
official workings, and whether they permit us to 
get that information, or not. 

We have come to some interesting conclusions 
about American musical managers and we intend to 
give them to our readers. Here they are, made 
readily accessible in tabulated form: 


A 
Description, Years in Number known 
business. in that class. 
SeNNUE ici crete aoles 50 to 75 2 or 3 ; 
more may live 
that long. 
Clever but less successful.. 5 to 15 6 
Honest but unable to get 
5 EA ae ees ee ee 2to 7 48 
In the managerial game for 
what there is in it, ob- 
tained in any possible way 6 mos. to 27 
7 yrs. 


In which class does your manager belong? In 
which class do you place him? Keep this table for 


reference. 





HIT OR MISS 





Victims vs. Swindlers 

other page of the Musicat Courter, 
to the inquiry of a New York musi- 
swindled by a manager, should be 


The answer on an 
in this week’s issue, 
cian who has been 


ith i t and sympathy by the many similar 
ne he ted with their hard earned 


victims who also have par 





cash to managers that take the money and make no at- 
tempt to get the musician engagements. In some cases, 
a half hearted effort results, but the attempt is made in 
such unbusiness like and perfunctory manner that only a 
fool could honestly expect results to come from such 
efforts. These faint efforts are usually made to be used 
later as an excuse that a “great deal of work was done 
but the artist was unsalable.” Look before you leap, 
and then leap right. Don’t buy a lawsuit, as that is the 
only recourse left you after you find that you have 
been swindled. 


A Bird in the Hand Is Worth Two in the Bush 


A lady manager, who travels out of Chicago, prom- 
ised a violinist, who makes his home in Texas, thirty 
dates at the beginning of the season, but up to date she 
has not booked even one for him. The manager wrote 
a letter to the violinist, from which the following are 
extracts: 


I also heard that you took liberties with your tempos at the 
concert. . . One thing which I want you to remember—bear 
in mind that you must put some fire into your music, and you 
must be very gracious to your people. Stand facing your audience, 
and when you smile share the smile with your audience, and do not 
look as 9 you were enjoying something all to yourself. It 
is cynical and annoys people. The Chopin nocturne did not draw 
any tears, and the gay music did not make any one laugh. You 
have got to raise above yourself and put it over, or I do not know 
what will do with you. 


A remarkable letter from a remarkable woman! 
Page Mr. E. Z. Mark 


The Fulchers are not authorized agents for Maud 
Powell, so says her husband in an advertisement ap- 
pearing on another page in this issue. He says he has 
1,600 reasons for making this announcement. Some 
other artists will perhaps follow Mr. Turner’s lead in 
bringing before the musical public their claim against 
managers. In the meanwhile, page Mr. E. Z. Mark. 
He is easy and some managers are always on his trail. 





THE BYSTANDER 











Peculiar Transportation—Ye Uninspiring Variation— 
Conversations 





It was either in the summer of 1911 or 1912 that 
spent a few days at Bad Ischl, Austria, to be near the 
enn ge and some other musical friends who were 
passing their vacation in that little mountain town. It 
had been raining all the morning and well into the after- 
noon. About five o’clock it started to clear up and as | 
walked down along the promenade, where the great Brahms 
was at one time so familiar a figure, the sun broke through 
the clouds. As I came to the little bridge which crosses 
the mountain river, I walked out on it-and stood leaning 
on the rail watching the fresh landscape in the sunshine, 
which always seems twice as beautiful after rain. Luckily 
the bridge railing was at hand to lend support, for | 
received an awful shock. Glancing back toward the town 
[ saw half a dozen sedan chairs appearing with their 
bearers. Going back rapidly over the events of the day 
I realized that the apparition could not be due to alco- 
holism, not having indulged in anything at all. Then by 
a strong effort of the mind, I brought myself to realize 
that the sedan chairs were really there, though I had sup- 
posed them to be as extinct as the ichthyosaurus. They 
were the real article, single chairs, accomodating only one 
person, with the usual two bearers, straps over their shoul- 
ders. Some of them passed me on the bridge and some 
of them went oft up the promenade. They were empty, 
so I waited about. In a few minutes the bearers returned 
with a nicely coiffed lady inside each chair. Evidently 
there was some afternoon tea or reception on, on the way 
to which the dear girls did not want to get their tootsies 
wet in the nasty puddles; evidently, too, it was quite the 
thing to go in a sedan chair, instead of one of the little 
mountain wagons which are so plentiful there. Or per- 
haps, all the facilities of the local stables were engaged 
on account of the rain and the livery man had bethought 
himself of this ingenious way of supplementing his serv- 
ice. Without doubt the natives were thoroughly accus- 
tomed to this style of transportation for nobody turned to 
look at them a second time, except myself. 

: *_* * * * 

I must confess to a total absence of enthusiasm for the 
variation as a musical form. In fact, I will be frank 
enough to say that no pianist, not even the greatest, has 
yet been able to interest me in a performance of even the 
two great Beethoven sets of variations. The Brahms 
works for the piano in this same category, fine as 
some of the individual numbers are, do not as a whole 
arouse any response of interest in me. It may be that this 
shows a deplorable lack of musical taste--this incapability 
of appreciating these reputed monuments of art—but I 
don’t think so. As a matter of fact I enjoy very much 
reading through and playing through—as far as a rather 
limited technic allows—the various sets of variations. I 
can and do admire their construction and musical work- 
manship thoroughly, but as pieces to hear, they do not in- 
terest me in the slightest, no matter who plays them. 

Max Reger was singularly unfortunate in his orchestral 
variations. The theme which he chose for the. Hiller 
variations is graceful enough, but of utter insignificance. 
The construction of these eleven huge, involved variations, 
with a fugue at the end, lasting nearly forty minutes in 
the playing, on such an insecure basis was an act of monu- 
mental patience and also monumental lack of appreciatiof 
of the fitness of things. The same is true of his Mozart 
variations for orchestra, a huge, cumbersome, awkward, 
stumbling contraption, built up on one of the sweetest, 
daintiest, shortest and pleasantest of Mozart’s themes, one 
on which Mozart himself wrote delightful variations in 
appropriate style. ne 

It is hard to understand what excuse the variation has 
as a musical form, anyway. If composers are allowed to 
variate, why shouldn’t we writers do the same thing? And 
what would you think of us if we did? For instance, here 
is a very nice sentence from Mother. Goose, “The dish ran 
away with the spoon.” Taking that as a theme, I can 


I SEE THAT— 


“Thais” makes her debut with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

Amato, Farrar, Raisa, De Cisneros are among those 
engaged for the Havana season. 

Claude Warford lectures on American songs. 

American audiences do not know the words of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” and “America.” For shame! 

Mary Garden makes her only New York appearance of 
the season tomorrow. 

New York Chamber Music Society's program has four 
“first performances.” 

Another war victim is Alfred Ernst. 

The Boston jury is not much different from that of New 
York. 

Two new songs by Mana Zucca have been issued by G. 
Schirmer. 

New York Oratorio Society gave a noteworthy perform- 
ance of “Elijah.” 

Yvonne de Treville will sing American songs with 
orchestral accompaniment. 

San Francisco has lost Nikolai Sokoloff. 

Haensel and Jones are to manage Godowsky. 

Helene Maigille believes in thoroughness. 

George Hamlin gave a neutral program in New York. 

James K. Hackett is not only an actor and a manager, 
but a composer as well. 

Theo Karle has a “nasty left,” according to pugilists. 

Carrie .-Louise Dunning finds there are some “big” men 
in this world. 

Paul Tietjens’ music helps "Maud Adams to score in “A 
Kiss for Cinderella.” 

After hearing a phonograph record of a certain artist's 
voice, a music lover canceled his order for Metro- 
politan tickets. 

Maria Barrientos is to sing Lakmé with the Metropolitan. 

Homer Moore brings suit against Constantino. 

Baltimore Symphony Orchestra played a Strube work still 
in manuscript. 

Foreign singers coach with American teachers. 

Los Angeles likes the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Alfredo Martino purposes to found a practical “school for 
operatic training.” 

San Carlo Opera Company only organization to show net 
cash profit after an American season, 

Members of the New York Philharmonic have to resort 
to the police station for a night's lodging. 

Marie Kaiser’s season includes over a hundred engage- 
ments. 

The Lockport convention next fall is to be a national 
event, 

Boston Cecilia Society gives 4 capella program. 

Galli-Curci’s first Chicago concert completely sold out. 

Leo Ornstein greatly “perplexed” his Cincinnati audience. 

Frances Alda proves herself a clever financier. 

Frieda Hempel said “Au revoir” to the Metropolitan last 
week. 

Vera Kaplun-Aronson made her Chicago debut. 

A Chinaman headed standees at the “Rigoletto” perform- 
ance. 

One writer declares men prefer the violin and women the 
piano. 

Joseph Bonnet is surprised at the organ equipment of 
Oberlin College. 

A New York daily devotes a column to 
Learns to Play the Ukulele.” 

Beatrice Hubbell-Plummer is singing children’s songs with 
remarkable success. 

Christine Langenhan to make her American debut next 
month. 

Some New York artist had too much faith in a Chicago 
manager. 

The Fulchers are not authorized agents for Maud Powell. 

Dr. Vogt has resigned as conductor of the Mendelssohn 
Choir. 


“Zoo Monkey 





variate indefinitely, starting off with 
thing like. 

“The porcelain dish ran away with the wooden spoon.” 
We can then go on to 

“The white porcelain dish with a red stripe ran away 
with the wooden spoon of oak.” 

Proceeding according to the inexorable law which gov- 
erns this sort of thing, the next one would be: 

“The white porcelain dish with a red stripe and green 
flowers around the rim dashed off with the wooden spoon 
of oak taken from the cradle of George Washington.” 

With patience and persistence one could easily fill a col- 
umn or two of this sort of thing with just as much excuse 
as Mr. Reger had in writing his ungainly variations. 

The most artistic, finished and consistent set of varia- 
tions I know of is “The House That Jack Built.” 

+ 4 + a * 


a perfectly simple 


Carnegie Hall Conversation 


After the Beethoven concerto, which had just been su- 

perbly played by Mischa Elman, who fairly outdid himself 

Lady (in the seat behind me; business of loud applause) 

Now, if he would only come out and play Schubert's 
“Serenade,” I could just die happy. 
‘ee * © 


Another Conversation 


Metropolitan Opera House (Philadelphia), in the foyer, 
coming out after a Philadelphia Orchestra concert. Sascha 
Jacobinoff, a young-violinist of most unusual attainments, 
played the Tschaikowsky concerto. 

Stout Female Party (brushing elbows with me as we go 
out)—That feller on the fiddle done good. 

a * * * * 


Eavesdropped at “Rigoletto” 


Young Man (hunting through libretto)—Yes, I’m look- 
ing for that song we've got on the Victrola. You know, 
mother, the one that’s written in such a peculiar key. 

Byron a 
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LOUIS GRAVEURE 


ORATORIO SOCIETY SINGS “ELIJAH 
I s Gwaveuvee Wins Cuier Honors AmMonG SOLoists 








lo Mr. Graveure went the honors of the evening. His 
splendid basg voice rich and sonorous, added much 
vitality to the performance He sang all his lines with 
listinction, which is more than can be said of the other 
soloists He was particularly fine in the aria, “Is Not 
His Word Like Fir New York Herald, February 
14, 191) 

THE “ELIJAH” GIVEN 

There was high artistic value in the performance of 
Louis Graveure as Elijah His voice and style have 
often been admired im the song recitals he has given 


here in New York. It is a voice of splendid@metal; one 
with the freshness and vitality of youth, of vibrant 
power and expressive possibilities, and his manner of 
singing gives him full command over his resotrces is 
conception of the part was highly intelligent. His sing 
ing of it was genuinely impressive, in all the different 
moods in which the prophet is presented New York 
Times,’ February 14, 1917. 


The solo parts were all adequately taken, and one, 
that of Elijah himself, superbly taken; Louis Graveure 
was the Prophet, and he at once showed that his peculiar 
art ig neither light opera nor Lieder singing, but that 


of oratorio. Mr, Graveure is an Englishman, and excel 
lently trained in the style of English oratorio 

His diction is beautifully clear, his authority absolute 
His fine voice and exquisite breath support carried his 
audience beyond the bounds of mere polite enthusiasm 


New York Tribune, February 14, 1917 


Louis Graveure sang the music allotted to the Prophet 
und invested his declamations and arias with superb and 
sonorous intonation. Moreover, his reading was convince 
ingly dramatic and his enunciation a pattern of clarity 
New York American, February 14, 1917 


The title role was sung by Mr. Graveure with impres 
sive dramatic power There was much applause given 
the performers throughout the evening.—-The Sun, Feb 
ruary if, 1917 

Mr, Graveure gave a noteworthy impersonation of the 
Prophet, Either he has had training in oratorical singing, 
or he possesses a natural bent for that peculiar style, 
for his work in the declamatory passages and the difficult 
“It Is Enough,’ was of a very high order. His diction 
wae fine, his enunciation of the best, and his really re 
markable breath support enabled him to give a perform 
ance that has not been equalled here in recent years 
There was perhaps a little lack of feeling in interpreting 
some of the most dramatic passages, but on the whole 
his work was worthy. of high praise The Evening Post 
February 14, 1917 


GRAVEURE SINGS A NOTABLE ELIJAH 


Mendelssohn's a got a fine performance, by the 
Oratorio Society, under the direction of Louis Koemme 


nich, at Carnegie Hall last night, It was made especially 
notable by the splendid pronouncement of the music of 
the name part by Louis Graveure In voice, in declama 
tion, in enunciation and. in the maintenance of the ap 


proved oratorio manner we have heard nothing like it for 
years. His style betrays once more the school in which 
Mr. Graveure was trained, Belgian though his name may 
sound He struck the right note at the beginning in 

As God the Lord of Israel Liveth,” inaintained it in 
all hiv solos and was overwhelmin gly eloquent in “Is Not 
His Word Like a Fire?” and in “It Is Enough.” 
Ti i ning World, February 14, 117 


Ry far the best of the soloists was Louis Graveure 
In the part of Elijah he showed both the thorough under 
standing of the demands of the words and the music and 


the ability to express that understanding to his hearers 
which ar essential to an effective performance His 
voice, as we all know, is fresh, rich, and vigorou His 
treatment of the part of Elijah had dignity, variety, and 
dramatic force und it had also that stirring quality 
which was lacking in the. other soloists The Evening 
Globe, Pebruary 14 7 


GRAVEURE AS ELIJAH 


The New York Oratorio Society gave Mende'ssohn’s 
‘Elijah” last night in Carnegie Hall, Manhattan The 
important part of Elijah was a surprise to many in the 
andience, who did not know that the human and almost 
divine xpression in the text could be carried out so 
remarkably by Louis Graveure. His voice is tremendous 
in staying power, freshness and firmness. His is no old 
and worn vocal organ.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, February 
14, 1017 
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“THOROUGHNESS” THE WATCH- 
WORD OF THE HELENE MAIGILLE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO 





Helene Maigille’s remarkable ability as a teacher was 
demonstrated to advantage recently when a member of the 
Musica Courier staft was present at a lesson given at her 
New York studios. Of course, the knowledge of this 
ability is not a new thing, for Mme. Maigille’s splendid 
work has been known to the public of Europe and America 
for a period of years. Mme, Maigille teaches by actual 
demonstration, and her system of instruction has received 
the endorsement of many eminent throat specialists and 
authorities on voice culture. Nor is this all, for the press 
also has added many words of commendation. 

Situated on Madison avenue, near Thirty-sixth street, in 
the neighborhood of the town home of J. P. Morgan, the 
Maigille studios reflect the personality of their charming 
occupant. It was a pleasure to listen to the safe and sane 
method of her instruction. Admirable breath control, sure 
attacks and an absence of forced tones made the lesson a 
joy to the teacher, the pupil and the listener. Somebody 
once said that “A real teacher must be an artist—a thor- 
oughly human individual who loves beauty and respects i 
ugliness of life’s problems—an idealist, a puritan and ; 


worker.” This definition applies with especial effect no 
Mime. Maigille, for she has shown herself to be all these 
things. 


When asked if she did not occasionally grow weary of the 
work she has set herself out to accomplish, this indefatiga- 
ble teacher replied: “The mysteries of this profession are 
like a double life, ever interesting, ever presenting new 
aspects. There is so much of the romantic and novel in it 
that not only is the teacher inspired, but through that chan- 
nel the pupil is introduced to a world of ideals and beauty— 
a world of the soul’s own reign where materialism van- 
ishes, and the intellect, the heart, the soul enter upon their 
own territory.” 

One of the principal factors in Mme. Maigille’s success 
has been the fact that she has regarded every pupil as a 
distinct problem and has made a careful study of tempera- 
ment and personal characteristics of that individual. 
Whether a singer studied with her a short time or for 





HELENE MAIGILLE, 


»years, the thoroughness of her instruction has been. the 
same, Having made a thorough and scientific study of the 
vocal organs, Mme. Maigille is able to accomplish excellent 
results. Furthermore, she will not accept pupils who have 
no genuine talent, telling them frankly, after hearing the 
voice, whether anything can be accomplished and refusing 
to give false encouragement. 





S. Constantino Yon Presents an 
Artist-Pupil in Recital 





Ilse Poehlman, mezzo soprano, an artist-pupil of S, Con- 
stantino Yon, appeared in recital on Sunday afternoon, 
February 18, at the Yon Studios, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
A large and fashionable audience attended, and accorded 
the young artist a cordial welcome. 

Miss Poehlman possesses a voice of beautiful quality and 
remarkable range. She sings with intelligence, ad dis- 
closed marked musicianship i in a diversified program, which 
gave her ample opportunities to display her art from all 
sagies, Her work won great favor and much applause. 

Constantino Yon has every reason to be proud of his 
oupil for whom a brilliant future may be predicted. Mr. 
Yon accompanied. 





Soder-Hueck Pupil on Tour 
Meets With Great Success 





Edna Sullivan, dramatic soprano, who recently was en- 
gaged for a tour which continues until July as a member 
of an operatic quartet, is meeting with marked success. 
Already she has appeared in the Canadian cities of Hamil- 
ton, Toronto, Quebec, and in each of these cities her beau- 
tiful voice and ringing high notes not only have won the 






enthusiastic praise of her audiences, but she has received 
many good offers for next season. Miss Sullivan received 
her entire vocal training at the Soder-Hueck studios in the 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York, and is 
one of the many vocalists whose success in public is re- 
flecting credit upon the teaching of this prominent peda- 
gogue. 





“S. R. O.” the Galli-Curci Motto 


It is quite evident that Galli-Curci, the gifted Spanish- 
Italian coloratura soprano, is going to be as big a sensation 
on the concert stage as she has proved to be on the oper- 
atic. The “sell out” habit acquired during a season with 
the Chicago Opera Company has not deserted her in her 
new fields of activity, and threatens to become chronic. 
Since the close of the opera season Mme. Galli-Curci has 


AMUSEMENTS. AMUSEMENTS. 


TICKETS AT HUDSON’S TUESDAY 


GALLI-CURCI 


Arcadia—Thurs. Eve. Feb. 15 


Messengers must have signed orders if more than two seats desired. 
PRICES $1 to $3. BOX SEATS $4.00, 


Wanted—Concert Tickets 
Will pay reasonable advance for two Galli-Curci tickets 
Feb. 15. Aisle seats about tenth row center. 

H. L. WEAVER, 708 Chmber of Commerce 


























FROM A DETROIT NEWSPAPER, ILLUSTRATING THE 
POPULARITY OF MME, GALLI-CURCI AS A BOX OFFICE 
ATTRACTION IN THE CONCERT FIELD. 


had several private engagements, but her first public recital, 
and the first real test of her drawing powers, outside of 
her operatic work, was at Indianapolis, Thursday evening, 
February 8. 

“The Murat was crowded,” said ‘the Indianapolis Star ; 

“every available seat in the auditorium was taken, the or- 

chestra pit was filled, and many sat upon the stage.” Or- 
chestra Hall, Chicago, was completely sold out by mail, 
and hundreds of dollars returned to would be purchasers, 
several days prior to her first public appearance in recital 
in that city. “We are already selling seats on the stage,” 
was the greeting from Grand Rapids, five days before the 
date of her appearance there. The same story comes from 
Detroit, Butfalo and Albany. 

From present indications it is almost a certainty that she 
will have between forty and fifty concert engagements be- 
fore retiring to her country home to enjoy her first sum- 
mer in North America. 


CAROLINE POWERS 


Recitals and Concerts 
106 Northern Avenue New York 


MME. KATHERINE MORREALE 


Voice Culture Repertoire 
Special , + in Italian 


Studio: 2128 Broadway, N.Y. Telephone 4208 Columbus 


EMILIO BLAZEVIC 


BARITONE. 
Booxincs Season 1917-1918 Now Ope 
Address: 147 West 82d St., New York. Seeghene, “6368 Schuyler. 


ERALD MAAC 








Violinist 









































CELLIST 


STUDIO: - 
Telephone 4307 Schuyler 


BYFORD RYAN 


Three Years Leading Tenor, Opera Comique, Berlin 


Vocal Studio: 200 West 58th St., New York 
(South West corner Seventh Ave.) Phone, Columbus 1883 
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REBECCA 


DAVIDSON 


PIANIST 
Management: Foster & Foster, 25 W. 42d St., New York 
Western Representative) Nielsen Musical Bureau, Cincinnati, Ohio 











Mme. Alys Larreyne 


American Prima Donna of the Grand Opéra, Paris, 
Royal Opera, The Hague, Holland 
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RUBINSTEIN CLUB’S FOURTH 
MONTHLY MUSICALE 


Mrs. William Rogers Chapman Presents Carefully 
Arranged Program 


Although the months fly past almost too quickly, each 
holds some special pleasure for members of the New York 
Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, presi- 
dent. No matter how many other delightful events oc- 
cur, there is always one Saturday afternoon when the 
enjoy a real musical treat. The February musicale too 
place on the seventeenth in the Astor Gallery of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria and again a large and enthusiastic audience 
listened to a varied program, which for content and exe- 
cution maintained the high standard of the Club. The pro- 
gram opened a movement from Grieg’s quartet in G minor, 
played by the Elsa Fischer String Quartet, the members of 
which are Elsa Fischer, first violin; Helen Reynolds, sec- 
ond violin; Lucie Reinhardt, viola, and Carolyn Neidhardt, 
cello. It was the allegro movement, and as played by these 
artists—for each member of the quartet is such—its poetic 
beauty became a vivid thing. Later on during the course 
of the program, the quartet played a group consisting of 
Schubert’s scherzo, Mendelssohn’s “Song Without Words” 
and Razek’s “The Butterfly.” This last was especially 
beautiful, the ensemble and the general effects being such 
as to delight those who heard, 

Florence Anderson Otis, soprano, who has been heard 
frequently as a member of the Rubinstein Club Choral, 
sang two groups of songs. Of the first group, the air and 
variations by Proch were especially well sung, although 
Moreau’s “Calinerie” is deserving of the highest praise. 
For her second group, she chose Seiler’s “Butterflies,” Mac- 
Dowell’s “Slumber Song,” Warford’s “Dream Song” and 
Scott’s “The Wind’s in the South.” Especial interest was 
lent to the songs by Claude Warford and John Prindle 
Scott, in that the former played very excellent accompani- 
ments for Mrs. Otis and the latter was among those pres- 
ent. Mrs. Otis showed herself to be a serious artist, ever 
striving towards the higher, better things in her art, and 
her progress is being watched with great interest. 

Margaret Abbott, contralto, was the other artist who 
made this program noteworthy and her portion of it added 
much to the general excellence. She possesses a voice 
of great depth and beauty and which she uses with rare 
good taste and judgment. In the aria, “Amour Viens 
Aider,” from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” she dis- 
played an aptitude for dramatic effect, and in a group 
which included “Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt” (Tschai- 
kowsky), “Mon Coeur Chant” (Chaminade) and “Sum- 
mertime” (Ward-Stepkens), she showed herself to be 
equally familiar with other song forms. Miss Niedhardt 
gave added charm to the Tschaikowsky number by the cello 
obligato which she played with sympathetic insight. 

A stirring finale was achieved with the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” in which Mrs. Otis lead the audience, according 
to the program, although each and every one of the other 
artists gave equally of their best. (Apparently very few 
Americans know the words. ) 

During the course of the afternoon, Mrs. Chapman spoke 
of the second private concert which took place on Tues- 
day evening, February 20, in the grand ballroom. The 
assisting artists were Tilly Koenen, Mary Warfel and 
Samuel Gardner. A detailed account of this event will 
be given in the next issue of the Musicar Courter, 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
Offers Musical Treat 








The Haarlem Philharmonic Society, of New York, 
has established the reputation of presenting at its 
monthly musicales leading artists of the day, and there 
have been some especially fine ones engaged for this 
season, among them being a number of the Metropoli- 
tan singers. However, on Thursday morning last, the 
large audience was given what might be described as a 
“rare musical treat.” The artists appearing on the pro- 
gram were Cecil Fanning, the successful young bari- 
tone, who was accompanied by H. B. Turpin and Paulo 
Gruppe, cellist, with the assistance of Theo Henrion 
at the piano. Mr. Henrion made his debut in New York 
as a pianist this season. His work as accompanist de- 
serves particular mention. 

Mr. Fanning’s numbers were well selected and he 
gave evident pleasure to the members and their guests. 
Opening with the air from “Richard Coeur de Lion” 
(Gretry), which he followed with four German songs, 
he displayed his usual finished style, artistic interpreta- 
tion, clear diction, and above all, one of the loveliest 
voices of the day. Schubert’s “Frithlingsglaube” and 
the ever acceptable “Erlkénig” (Loewe) were especially 
well rendered. In these he showed his dramatic powers. 
His second group contained two other old German 





CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 





MacDowell Gallery 108 West 55th Street 


Beethoven Sonata Cycle 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch 


Monday Evenings, 8.15 

February 26, ~~ » arch 5, 1917 
orence BE. Markel - ° 
Management { Foster @ David - - - 
Special Rates for Music Students 


March 19, 1917 
43 West 86th Street 
500 Fifth Avenue 


McCORMACK 


Tickets Now on Sale for Next Concert 


Carnegie Hall, Sunday Afternoon 
March 18 





Samuel G ARDNER Violinist 


Third Recital, Saturday afternoon, Feb. 24, Aeolian Hall 


Emil Newman at the piano (Baldwin Piano) 
Tickets 75c. to $2.00. Boxes $15.00 


Management: Antonia Sawyer Aeolian Hall, New York 





People’s Symphony Chamber Music Concerts, 
Friday Evening, February 23d, Washington 
Irving High School, Iving Place and 16th St., N. Y. 


VICELPIAN TRIO 


{7 by Beethoven and Smetana. 


Program: Cello Sonata by Saint-Saens. 





Princess Theater, Tuesday Afternoon, Feb. 27 at 3.15 


VIOLIN RECITAL 


KARL BARLEBEN 


Management: Egmont Hege! Arens Tickets at Box Office 


LAST BILTMORE “USISALE,OF THIS SEASON 


Friday Morning, February 23, at 11 


“m= GARDEN 


Only appearance in New York this season 


See SE SEGUROLA 
“a WARFEL 


BEATRICE DE “HOLTHOIR 


French Diseuse 


ROSINA GALLI 


Premiere Danseuse 
Reserved Seats, $3. Now on sale at office of 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway KNABE PIANO 











PHILHARMONIC 


JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 
CARNEGIE HALL 
Next Thurs. Eve., 8.30 Next Fri. Aft., 2.30 
ALL CLASSIC PROGRAM 


Inciuding Beethoven's 'Eroica” Symphony 
NEXT SUNDAY AFTERNOON AT 3, 


rita KREISLER 


FRITZ 
Tickets at Box Office - . Felix F. Leifels, Mgr. 


COMPOSITION RECITAL 


MANA ZUCCA 


ASSISTED BY EMINENT ARTISTS 
Saturday Evening, March 17th, 1917 


AT 8&1i AECLIAN HALL 


Tickets $2.00, $1.00, 50c. Boxes $25.00 
For Sale at Box Office or 4 West 130th Street 


Management of DANIEL MAYER Knabe Piano Used 
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Where to dine after the Concerts 


THE VOGUE 
RESTAURANT 


48th Street and Broadway 


WM. LEON, Manager 

















numbers and three songs by Grieg. The third, English 
songs by Kramer, Ross, Willeby, Clay and De Leone. 
“March Call,” composed by the last of these, was writ- 
ten for Mr. Fanning and was particularly successful. 
Another was “The Cusha Bird,” 

Mr. Gruppe’s playing is well known to the music lov- 
ers of this city, where it has won him many admirers 
and staunch supporters. He is an artist who has a mes- 
sage to deliver and he does so in a manner which be- 
speaks his genius. Mr. Gruppe was accorded a warm 
reception upon his entrance and each number was met 
with a profuse amount of applause. His program con- 
tained “Chant Russe” (Lalo), “Orientale’ (Cui) and 
Popper’s “Serenade Espagnol.” His reading of Saint- 
Saéns’ “Allegro Appassionata” was indeed noteworthy. 
Other selections by Fesch, Hure and Sinding was also 
given. 

The artists for the April musicale will be Marcia van 
Dresser, of the Chicago Opera Association, and Guio- 
mar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist. 


Sidonie Spero, Soprano 





Sidonie Spero, the popular young soprano from Oscar 
Saenger’s studio, evinced her splendid musicianship 
when, at one day’s notice she learned three old French 
arias to illustrate Maurice Halperson’s lecture-recital on 
old French operas, February 6. Miss Spero’s lovely 
voice and gracious stage presence added much to the 
success of the afternoon. A few of the engagements 
Miss Spero filled recently were, soloist with the Lieder- 
kranz Society, Elizabeth, N. J.; concert at the Wash- 
ington Irving High School; concert at the Marlborough- 


Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, February 11, also for 
February 18. She will be soloist at the concert of the 
Yorkville Damenchor, March 4, and with the Woman’s 
Club, Paterson, N. J., February 25. Miss Spero has 
been in great demand this season for concert work and 
she is now negotiating for several important engage- 
ments. 





THE CALIFORNIAN INVASION 
Beatrice Hubbell-Plummer’s Children Songs 


_ And now another Californian comes New Yorkward. It 
is Beatrice Hubbell-Plummer, who sang children’s songs 


of her own making at the Princess Theater, on Sat- 
urday morning. With the possible exception of Richard 
is Beatrice Hubbell-Plummer, who sang children’s songs 


is the only place a child’s cry has heen heard in music 
during the New York season. It is a real cry heard with 
a mother’s ear and expressed in descending semi-tones by 
an artist. 

Mrs. Hubbell-Plummer has put the home into music 
outdoors and indoors and upstairs and downstairs and 
even the stairs themselves, with mother tumbling down to 


catch the naughty child who has heen stealing jam. But 
every woman that ever went to a bargain sale and every 
man that ever grumbled at the sight of one will capitulate 


when she recites “A Bit 0’ Sense in Nonsense,” the story 
of the buttons that were planted and grew up into clothes. 

Daniel Mayer, under whose management Beatrice Hub- 
bell-Plummer is now appearing, has arranged for her 
to give another recital in the afternoon at the Princess 
Theater in the near future. 








OPPORTUNITIES 





ARTIST COUPLE: Pianist and singer 
(soprano), best foreign training, fifteen 
years experience, desire positions as di- 
rector and head of vocal department in 
established school of high standing. 
Both are successful recitalists and teach- 
ers, having many professional pupils. 
Would accept university position requir- 
ing lecture courses. Address “B. K.” 
care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 


STUDIO TO SUBLET three days a week, 
also evenings, seating 200. Chickering 
piano. Apply, Mary E. Hannigan, 150 
West Fifty-seventh street, New York. 


WEBER GRAND PIANO for sale, or will 
exchange for an upright. Call and see it 
or telephone: Walter Robinson, 709 Car- 
negie Hall, City. Telephone 1359 Circle. 












WANTED — Position as leading vocal 
teacher in first class conservatory. New 
York City or western state preferred. 
Would want open time to appear in con- 
cert or recital. Young artist, educated 
under the direction of world famous 
teachers. Himself well known in Ger- 
many, Switzerland and South America. 
Can show best criticisms and has appeared 
successfully in recital in New York. 
Speaks fluently English, French, German, 
Spanish. Endorsed by Dr. Karl Muck, 
Boston. Address, “A. Y. R.,” care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 





TO SUBLET—Large, attractively ap- 
pointed music studio, Carnegie Hall, New 
hae Tuesdays and Fridays. Address, 


. M.,” care of Musicat Courier, 437 
Fifth 


avenue, New York. 


WANTED-—By a concertizing violinist, a 


reliable and musical accompanist with 
temperament and good technic who 
would be interested in practising regu- 
larly, preparing for smaller and larger 
engagements. Must be able to play diffi- 
cult music, Application to “L. D.,” care 
of Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 


2XCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. For- 


merly one of the principal baritones of 
Covent Garden, London, and of the The- 
atre Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels, now 
in America seeking to establish himself 
here. Available for concert, opera and 
festival. Sings in Italian, French and 
English. Owing to conditions abroad 
necessary to consider reasonable offer. 
Address “B. A.,” care of Musicat Covu- 
RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


AN 


AEOLIAN HALL DATE FOR 
SALE—I have an Aeolian Hall date for 
Tuesday afternoon, March 6, which | 
cannot use. Address, “L, C. L..” care 
of Musica Courirr, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York 


STUDIO TO RENT. Mornings and eve- 


niigs. Reasonable price. 143 West 
Forty-second street, New York, near 
Broadway, Telephone Bryant 9498. Ad- 
dress “O. D. C,” care of MusiIcar 
Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


WANTED by a high-class singing act for a 


long vaudeville engagement. A good ac- 
companist. Gentleman preferred. Ad- 
dress: “R. A.” care of Musicat Courter 
437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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EXCEPT FOR “THAIS,” NO RIPPLE 
DISTURBS THE METROPOLITAN POOL 


“Aida,” February 12, Afternoon 


rhe Lincoln's Birthday special matinee presentation of 
Aida,” with Claudia Muzio in the title role; Ober as 
Amneris; Caruso, Rhadames; Amato, Amonasro; Rothier, 
Ramfis; Rossi, the King, attracted a superlatively’ “packed” 
house, and many were reported to have been unable to gain 
admittance 

Mme. Muzio’s conception of the part of the Ethiopian 
slave was an example of her vocal and dramatic art. Easily 
and fluently without striving for effects, she sang the 
correct mood and supplemented this with, consistent, un- 
exaggerated action. Mme. Muzio demonstrates on each 
successive appearance her versatility as a satisfactory singer 
Margarete Ober was an impassioned 
and full-voiced Amneris. Mr. Caruso was in excellent 
spirits and inspired the usual Caruso enthusiasm. Messrs. 
Amato and Rothier were in fine fettle and shared the 
applause with the other principals, Chorus and orchestra, 
under Mr. Pollaco’s direction, made this a truly festival 
for the holiday audience. 


ot operatic roles, 


occasion, 


“Le Nozze di Figaro,” February 12, Evening 


The performance of “Le Nozze di Figaro,” on the even- 
ing of Lincoln’s Birthday, was of special interest, as it 
marked the last appearance this season with the Metro- 
politan of Frieda Hempel. Miss Hempel was evidently 
not only in good voice but in good spirits as well. She 
sang and acted splendidly and one thoroughly regretted 
that she was not to be seen on the famous stage any more 
this season. The “Nozze di Figaro” performance is one 
of the best offerings at the Metropolitan this season. Mar- 
garete Matzenauer, a magnificent Countess vocally, in ap- 
pearance and action, and Giuseppe de Luca, as fine a Figaro 
as was ever seen in New York, are ably seconded by the 
excellent Count Almaviva of Adamo Didur. The weak 
spot in the cast is Geraldine Farrar as Cherubino. Miss 
Farrar is suited for the role neither physically, tempera- 
mentally nor vocally. Kathleen Howard, as Marcellina, in 
her efforts to make much of a small part, indulged in that 
overacting which is too characteristic of her work. Bo- 
danzky’s conducting of this performance seemed a bit 
heavy handed, 

“Iphigenia Auf Tauris, 


The Strauss version of Gluck’s classic opera was given 
another performance on Wednesday evening, February 14, 
before an audience of no great size, but of genuine enthu- 
siasm. Melanie Kurt repeated her now familiar portrayal 
of the title role, Hermann Weil was Orestes and Johannes 
Sembach again delighted with his singing of the role of 
Pylades. Marie Sundelius as Diana and the first-priestess, 
Alice Eversman as the second priestess and Lenora Sparkes 
as a Greek slave once more demonstrated ability to make 
the most of these roles. The remainder of the cast con- 
sisted of Carl Braun as Thoas and Robert Leonhardt as a 
temple attendant. Artur Bodanzky conducted in his usual 
fine style. Special mention should also be made of the 
ballet numbers, particularly that of the second act where 
Rosina Galli gave the dance of the priestess with rare 


charm 


” February 14 


“L’Elisir d’Amore,” February 15 


Maria Barrientos as Adina, in Donizetti’s melodious 
opera, was the interesting feature of the cast. It was her 
second appearance of the season, the first one having taken 
place a previous Wednesday night in “Rigoletto.” Maria 
Barrientos has a supreme command of vocal technic and 
this role gives her every opportunity for the display of this 
gift. Her youthful appearance and delightfully fresh voice 
fit the role exactly. She was in splendid voice and sang 
broadly and commandingly. Interest also centered in En- 
rico Caruso as Nemorini. This role gives him every oppor- 
tunity to display his famous voice and also his ability as a 
comedy actor. Lenora Sparkes made the best of what 
little opportunity there is in the role of Giannetta. She 
was in good voice and her singing made one wish that 
Donizetti had made the role a larger one. Adamo Didur 
gave a capital performance of Dulcamara, and Antonio 
Scotti as Belcore, the sergeant, portrayed that role as only 
a real artist could. Gennaro Papi conducted with skill and 
brought out the sparkle of Donizetti's delightful melodies. 


“Siegfried,” February 16, Afternoon 


[he third afternoon performance of the special ring 
cycle was again given before a crowded house. This was 
not the’first performance of the music drama this season. 
It was, however, the first performance with this cast. 

Johannes Sembach took the part of Siegfried with ad- 
mirable effect and sang with splendid power. Mr. Sem- 
bach made his first appearance in this role about a year 
ago, and on Friday afternoon he repeated his success of 
last year. Briinnhilde was Mme. Gadski, She has sung 
this part many times, and she sang on this occasion with 
The part of Erda was taken by Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink. She was in exceptionally fine voice and sang 
with finish and great effectiveness. Although Erda has 
only one short scene at the beginning of the third act, it 
a most important one, and Mme. Schumann-Heink gave 
it with great impressiveness. E dith Mason sang the “Voice 
of the Bird” in a splendid manner. Basil Ruysdael made 
an effective Fafner, Artur Bodanzky was at the con- 
ductor’s desk and obtained splendid results. 

“Thais,” February 16, Evening 

(See report on page 5.) 

“Lohengrin,” February 17, Afternoon 

The role of Elsa is one of Mme. Gadski’s shining parts 
and the audience greeted her with long and uninterrupted 
applause. Her singing was very impressive and in her 
acting she gives an impersonation of the role which can 


be equalled by few. Mme. Gadski has sung this role at 
the Metropolitan often and it is one of the best in her 


good effect 


repertoire. Carl Braun, as the King, made clear his mas- 
tery of the part, imbuing it with the sympathetic kind- 
liness which the role calls for. Margarete Ober, as usual, 
was the Ortrud, and sang the part effectively. Jacques 
Urlus as the hero gave that part the vocal charm re- 
quired and made a heroic and poetical figure, Artur Bo- 
danzky conducted and brought out with good effect the 
score of what is doubtless Wagner’s most popular opera. 


“Manon Lescaut,” February 17, Evening 


At the Saturday night popular price performance, a ca- 
pacity audience made manifest its warranted enthusiasm 
of a praiseworthy presentation of Puccini’s four act opera, 
founded on the story of that name by Abbe Prevost. Mme. 
Alda as Manon was a pure delight to the ears and eyes. 
Martinelli, in splendid voice, won an ovation at the close 
of the third act. Scotti, de Segurola and Bada sang the 
respective parts of Lescaut, Geronte and Edmondo in good 
voice; making a satisfying ensemble. Other numbers of 
the cast included Reiss, Laurenti, Perini, Reschiglian, Au- 
disio, Rossi and Morandi. Papi conducted with his usual 
authority; he handles singers and orchestra with entire 
dexterity, and obtains genuine effects. 


Sunday Night Concert, February 18 


Mischa Elman was the guest soloist at the Sunday night 
concert of the Metropolitan. He played Bruch’s concerto 
in G minor with exceeding beauty and was obliged to re- 
spond to the hearty applause of the audience, which packed 
the house to its capacity, with several encores. A group 
of small pieces, played later, also called for several extra 
numbe rs. Marie Rappold sang Micaela’s air from “Car- 
men” and another from “Trovatore,” while Fernando 
Carpi sang the “Reve de Manon” of Massenet and a tenor 
number from “Don Pasquale.” Richard Hageman con- 
ducted and as is usual led his forces masterfully. Under 
his baton the orchestra played with zeal and spirit. 





Garrigue Pupil Scores With 
Scranton Treble Clef Club 


Enrico Alessandro, lyric tenor, made his reappearance 
in the concert field on February 5, when he appeared as 
soloist with the Treble Clef Club of Scranton, Pa. In 
arias from “Bohéme” and “Tosca” and in songs by Schu- 
bert, Widor and Liza Lehmann in the original text, Mr. 
Alessandro created a markedly favorable impression. 
Among his encores were two arias from “Rigoletto” and 
the romanza from Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers.” He further 
proved himself a well grounded musician by playing ex- 
cellent accompaniments for his encore numbers, “New 
Tenor Makes Fine Impression” was the statement which 
headed an article in the Scranton Republican, “Soloist at 
Treble Clef Concert Proves to Be Delightfully Clever.” 
The same paper also states that “the musical world has 
found a star of first magnitude. His voice is a richl 
beautiful tenor, incredibly sweet in his sustained high 
notes and with a full range.” Said the Times of that city, 

“Treble Clef Club’s Concert Made Notable by Singing of 
New Tenor, Alessandro. Enrico Alessandro, who is 
rapidly achieving an enviable position in the musical world, 


scored a great triumph last night. The tenor 


Alessandro wholly confirmed the good opinion of the New 
York musicians who recommended him to the Treble Clef 
Club. His tones, of rich and pleasing quality, were par- 
ticularly effective in the Puccini music of ‘Bohéme’ and 
‘Tosca. The beauty and charm of his voice and musical 
sense were equally notable in the familiar Schubert’s ‘Ave 
Maria,’ Widor’s ‘Dans le Plains’ and Lehmann’s ‘O Moon 
of My Delight.’” 

Mr. Alessandro’s last concert appearance before coming 
to New York to study with Esperanza Garrigue was in 
Rome, Italy, where he was received with much enthusiasm. 





MALKIN SCHOOL EVENTS 


Witeks and Malkin WArouse Great Enthusaism—Meger- 
‘y lin Recital 


An evening of highest musical delight was vouchsafed 
the genuine music lovers who crowded the salons, sat on 
the stairs, lined the walls, and (at the close) sat on the 
platform of the Malkin Music School, New York, Feb- 
ruary 17, when Vita Witek, Anton Witek, Joseph Malkin 
and Manfred Malkin united in a program of chamber 
music and solos. 

Anton Witek began the musical feast by a wonderful 
performance of Bruch’s “Scottish Fantasia.” Witek’s ne 
ing tone on the violin of the cantilenas in E flat and A 
flat, G string was soulful. There was lofty. dignity in 
Witek’s performance, bringing him a storm of applause. 

Vita Witek followed with clean cut playing, rhythmical 
and extremely tasteful, of the “Rondo Cappriccioso” by 
Mendelssohn, done with Pachmannesque daintiness. Breadth 
and bigness characterized her playing of the Liszt “Span- 
ish Rhapsodie.” She had to come to the fore three times 
in response to applause. 

With Manfred Malkin at the piano, Joseph Malkin 
played the Boellmann symphonic variations with beauti- 
ful, broad tone, making the wonderful cantilena remark- 
able in its emotional expression. It was duo playing of 
the highest sort. Mendelssohn’s D minor trio closed the 
concert, and in this the entire self abnegation of the three 
artists resulted in a performance of memorable character. 
A veritable storm of applause shook the audience at the 
close, and grateful expressions were heard on all sides, 
for such an evening of unalloyed musical pleasure. 

Felix Garziglia, pianist, gives the next recital at this 
school, February 24. 

Alfred Megerlin, that poetic violinist, member of the 
faculty of the Malkin Music School, New York, played 
works by classic and modern composers at his recital in 
that institution February 18. His playing was notable for 
its variety of nuance, fine sweep and delicacy. The salons 
were socked, and he had to add encores after every ap- 
pearance. Many well known professionals were in the 
audience. 





People’s Chamber“Music Concert 


One of the most pleasing of the People’s Chamber Music 
concerts was given by the Edith Rubel Trio at Washington 
Irving High School, February 10. The trio consists of 
Edith Rubel, violinist; Marie Roemaet, cellist, and Brenda 
Putnam, pianist. 

Not only their artistic and harmonious playing, but 
their pleasing personalities makes their ensemble one to 
delight all hearers. They won the hearts of their audience 
from the first. Miss Rubel added further to the interest 
of the evening by her explanatory remarks on the folksongs. 





THE METROPOLITAN PRODUCTION OF “THAIS.” 
Geraldine Farrar as Thais and Pasquale Amato as Athanael. 
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Supplementary New York 
Concert Announcements 


(See our Regular List on page 39.) 
Volpe Institute Students’ Recital 


_The Volpe Institute of Music was the scene of a re- 
cital by the intermediate students February 18. An in- 
teresting program of music by Bach, Chaminade, 
Dancla, MacDowell, Seitz, ozart, Tschaikowsky, 
Leonard, Godard and Haydn was given by a number of 
talented students, Peter Limon’s clean execution, the 
clearness of Roland Delius’ playing, the talent and tech- 
nic shown by Edgar Marcus in his playing of “Chanson 
Triste” for cello, the brilliant pianism and nice touch 
of Eleanor Volpe, the very expressive playing of Dora 
Wassilefsky, and the effective performance of a trio by 
Haydn, by Eleanor Volpe, J. Epstein and E. Marcus, all 
were noted by an audience that was remarkably appre- 
ciative. Others who appeared were Henry James, Sol. 
Weiss, Beatrice Selsky, Lily Magee and Sadie Bookman. 


Povla Frijsh, March 3 


At her New York recital, which will take place in 
Aeolian Hall, March 3, Povla Frijsh, the Danish so- 
prano, assisted by Jean Verd at the piano, will present 
the following program: “Bist Du bei mir” (Bach), 
“Ariette” (Mozart), “Strophes de Cléopatre” and 
“Plaisir qui passe” (Handel), “Mignon” (Gounod), “Les 
Cigales” (Chabrier), “Chant Maritime” (Vincent 
D’Indy), “Chevaux de bois” (Debussy), “Sainte” 
(Ravel), “Rondo” (Lekeu), “L’Intruse” (Fevrier), 
“Tournoiement” (opium dream) (Saint-Saéns), “Ihre 
Stimme,” “Leh’n deine Wang” and “Viel Gliick zur 
Reise Schwalbe” (Schumann), “Sapphische Ode” 
(Brahms), “La Reine de la Mer” (by request) (Boro- 
din), “Pastorale” (Stravinsky), “Au bord du Don” and 
“Hopak” (Moussorgsky). 


William Beck, February 26 


William Beck, baritone of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, will give a song recital in Aeolian Hall, Mon- 
day afternoon, February 26. Mr. Beck’s program, in 
Italian, French, German and English, will contain a 
number of novelties, among them songs by Cyril Scott, 
Massenet, Barbirolli and Hiie. An interesting feature 
will be three songs, “Eliland,” by Fielitz. 


Boellman Trio Feature of Tollefsen Trio Annual New 
York Recital 


The feature of the annual New York recital of the 
Tollefsen Trio, Aeolian Hall, February 26, will be the 
trio in G major, op. 19, by Boellman. This work has 
been heard in New York so seldom that it might be 
classed as a novelty. The remaining numbers of the 
Tollefsen program include the Beethoven trio in B flat, 
op. 97, and the “Kreisleriana,” op. 16, Schumann, which 
will be played by Mme. Schnavel-Tollefsen. 


Rudolph Reuter, Pianist, February 23 


Rudolph Reuter, whose first New York recital is 
scheduled for Aeolian Hall, the afternoon of February 
23, was until recently director of the piano department 
at the Imperial Conservatory of Music, Tokyo, Japan. 
He is now filling his first concert tour of the United 
States. 


Kreisler With the Philharmonic Society, February 25 


Fritz Kreisler will play the Tschaikowsky concerto 
in D major, op. 35, for violin and orchestra, with the 
New York Philharmonic Society, Sunday afternoon, 
February 25. Josef Stransky has arranged for the or- 
chestral program: Symphony, No. 2, in D major (Sibe- 
lius), prelude to act three, “K6nigskinder” (Humper- 
dinck), “Love Scene” from “Feuersnot” (Strauss), and 
the Chabrier rhapsody for orchestra, “Espana.” 


Merle and Bechtel Alcock, Columbia University, 
March 23 


On March 23, Merle Alcock, contralto, and Bechtel 
Alcock, tenor, will give a joint recital at Columbia 
University, this being one of a series of concerts given 
this season. Harry Hirt will play their accompaniments. 





Central Presbyterian Church Re-engages Sarto 





Andrea Sarto has been re-engaged for another year 
by the Central Presbyterian Church, Fifty-seventh 
street and Madison avenue, New York, where the work 
of this noted bass-baritone has been highly appreciated. 
Mr. Sarto is thoroughly familiar with sacred, as well as 
secular, music and whether in solos or ensemble is a 
tower of strength and a decided addition to the services 
of that religious institution. 





Unique Recital Delights Interested 
Audience at Musin Studios 





What seemed for a time to be destined as a great dis- 
appointment proved to those who attended the recital at 
the New York studios of Ovide Musin on Sunday after- 
noon, February 18, an event of much interest. Anna Bow- 
ers, who was scheduled to give a recital program, was un- 
able to appear because of illness, and in order not to dis- 
appoint those who had assembled, Mr. Musin arranged an 
impromptu program by the virtuoso class. To those who 
hed never enjoyed the privilege of listening to one of these 
exhibitions, the event was a rare treat. An exercise in 
endurance by Leonard opened the program, and then vari- 
ous artist-pupils played works by Fiorillo. Bohm and 
studies in staccato work, arpeggios, for fourth finger and 
bow control, four notes and pizzicato by Kreutzer, Leonard, 
Fiorillo and Musin, after which the works were repeated 
by the entire class. A really remarkable ensemble was 
maintained throughout, a credit to the class individually 
and to the instructor. Those who played the solos were 





Maria Elise Johnson, Frances Gates, Eva Guttman, Ruth 
Finken, Gerald Bryant, Theodore Lehmann and Messrs. 
Baecht, Gates and Shoup. Mr. Musin’s virtuoso class con- 
sists of the Misses Acker, Blanchard, Bowers, Finken, 
Gerould, Guttman, Hurd, Johnson, Moloney, Thomas, 
Wilkes, Zander, and Messrs. Baecht, Brokaw, Bryant, 
Fischer, Gates, Hoffman, Kostzwenski, Langiewicz, Leh- 
mann, Levine, Riportella, Schulster, Shoup, Silverman, 
Stressner. 

Next Sunday, February 25, Maria Elise Johnson, of Palm 
Beach, Fla., will give a recital, and on March 4, the solo- 
ist will be Thelma Wilkes, of Biloxi, Miss, 





New York Orchestral Society Concert 





On Sunday, February 11, the Orchestral Society of New 
York was heard here at its third subscription concert of 
this season (Cort Theatre), under the direction of Max 
Jacobs, that gifted young conductor, who was, as usual, 
in full command of his forces, and demonstrated his fine 
ability not only relatively but also positively. The term 
relatively is used because of the fact that Mr. Jacobs, ow- 
ing to lack of funds, is not able to rehearse as frequently 
as he would desire. When he is able to rely on that finan- 
cial support to which his baton achievements of the past 





entitle him, he will be able to vie with older organizations 
of greater wealth. 

At the concert in question the program had as its most 
important number Tschaikowsky's “Pathetique” symphony, 
which Mr. Jacobs read with due emotion and musical im- 
port. The big opening movement and the very eloquent 
final section found most enthusiastic response from the 
audience. The “Tannhauser” overture also had a spirited 
and effective reading. 

A suite by Elliott Schenck, inspired by Shakespeare's 
“Tempest,” was interpreted interestingly by Mr. Jacobs 
and his men. It is melodious in thematic content, and is 
filled with color and sprightliness. In harmonization the 
work is a blend of the approved older,and the most strik- 
ing modern methods. Mr. Schenck's composition met 
with decided favor on the part of the audience. 

Florence Nash, a very gifted young pianist, was the soloist 
on the occasion, and played Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto. 
It was a most striking performance, the chief merits of 
which consisted of a formidable display of brilliant tech- 
nic, a sensitive and beautifully colored tone, deep musical 
appreciation, and unquestioned power to paint a fascinating 
and appealing musical picture. Miss Nash proved that 
she is to be ranked as one of the rare pianistic treats of 
the present season in New York, a season in which nearly 
all the best pianists of many hemispheres have been heard 








One Week 


GALLI-CURCI 


In the Concert @Qorld 








FEBRUARY 8th, INDIANAPOLIS—Mrs. Talbot immediately wired wanting a return date March 8th. 





Patti. Ask for her return immediately. 





dates within one week. 


FEBRUARY 12th, BUFFALO—Papers unanimous praising her and hailing her as the greatest since 


FEBRUARY 14th, CHICAGO—Orchestra Hall sold out by mail orders. Seven applications for extra 





another date next season. 





enthusiastically received. 


FEBRUARY 15th, DETROIT—James E. Devoe immediately wired for a return date in April and 


FEBRUARY 16th, GRAND RAPIDS—Followed by telegram: “Galli-Curci wonderful success, most 
Think she would be a splendid repeater next season.” 
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and January press comments on the work of Skovgaard, the Danish violinist and his company of singers 


members of the with precise agility. He was especially 

















Axel Skovgaard’s dexterity on the violin 
is astonishing. So soft and sweet at times 
were his tones that they seemed like the 
gentle breath of an infant, and again such 
volume of music came from the Strad that 
one thought there surely must be more 
than one instrument there. But, no, it 
was the technic of a master violinist. Mr. 
Skovgaard gave ten numbers and a number 
of encores, but still hig hearers were loth 
to see him leave the stage. 

A great deal of the credit for the per- 
fectness of the program is due to the 
piano accompaniments of Alice McClung- 
Skovgaard, whose soft touch and artistic 
interpretation aided the singers greatly 
through their numbers. . . . As an 
accompanist she was perfect, and as a 
pianist we have only the highest words of 
praise for her for the clever way in which 
she played the “Mephisto Waltz.”—South 
Bend (Wash.) Journal, December 22, 1916. 


Skovgaard acquitted himself as a 
violinist of excellent finish and widely re- 
sourceful in his ability to produce exquisite 
tonal effects. He plays with ease and with 
absolute freedom from freak mannerisms, 
and exhibits an unusual mastery of technic. 

The program was one of length end 
variety, and was applauded at the conclu- 
sion of every number. Besides the instru- 
mental selectiong played by the violinist, a 
piano solo by his wife and a series of 
operatic songs given in costume by the 
vocalists of the company were thoroughly 
enjoyed.—Merced (Cal.) Tribune, January 
6, 1917. 


Metropolitan company scored a big hit Fri 
day night with renditions of classical music. 
It was the best classical music attraction 
that has appeared here this season. The 
generous applause received by the perform- 
ers was entirely justified. 

Skovgaard himself was a master of art 
on the violin. He scored with many encores 
from an appreciative audience, as did 
Aubrey M. Engle, baritone, who shared 
equal honors with Skovgaard himself. Alice 
McClung Skovgaard accompanied at the 
piano in charming style. 

Mary Maiben Allen, Susan Emma 
Drought and Mildred Haynes all pleased 
mightily with their singing. The most ap- 
preciated bit of the performance, except- 
ing Skovgaard’s rendition of “Tallahassee” 
and “The Sewanee River,” was Mr. Engle 
and Miss Haynes in a singing duet of 
Mozart's “La Ci Darem La Mano” from 
“Don Giovanni.”” Mr. Engle in a dramatic 
baritone solo of Leoncavalo’s “Pagliacci” 
was also extremely pleasing.—Port Arthur 
(Tex.) Record, January 28, 1917. 





Axel Skovgaard and his company of solo- 
ists took musical Olympia by storm last 
night at the Ray Theater, and time and 
again were called back for encores that 
were cheerfully given and graciously re- 
ceived. ans 

Skovgaard with his old violin that sends 
forth tones of rare sweetness and clarity, 
was easily the feature of the concert, and 
his efforts were fully appreciated. The 
ease with which he executes the most diffi- 
cult numbers was a revelation, his nimble 
fingers running up and down the strings 
























good in “Tallahassee,” by the English com 
poser, Cyril Scott But every one of his 
numbers was well received 


Mildred Haynes, dramatic soprano, re 
ceived an ovation after the singing of a 
selection from “Madame Buterfly,”” which 
she gave as a substitute for a duet with 


Aubrey N. Engle, who was indisposed 
Likewise Mary Maiben Allen was recalled 
three times following her presentation of 
an aria from the opera, “La Favorita.” She 
responded with “A Perfect Day" and 


“Mighty Lak a Rose,” hoth of which 
brought down the house. Susan Emma 
Drought was very fetching in her presen 
tation of “The Cuckoo.” This difficult 
number was given very cleverly. Her “At 
Dawning” was also well received 

Alice McClung-Skovgaard at the piano 


received a decidedly hearty encore for her 
“Mephisto Waltz.” Her accompanying was 
considered well nigh perfect Olympia 
(Wash.) Daily Recorder, December 15, 1916 


So pleasing was the program throughout 
that serious discussion was given today to 
the suggestion of a Sunday afternoon 
matinee concert by the company. At the 
time this is written, the matter had not 
been decided. 

he Skovgaard concert party gives an 
artistic and interesting performance, con 
siderably different from the old idea of a 
recital. “4 

Mrs, Skovgaard’s rendition of the Liszt 
Busoni “Mephisto Waltz” was a brilliant 
number and was given a hearty recall,— 
Port Arthur (Tex.) Evening News, Jan 
uary 27, 1917. 
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CROWDED AND ENTHUSIASTIC HOUSE MARKS 
GALLI-CURCI’S FIRST CHICAGO CONCERT 


Assists Association of Commerce Glee Club, Arthur Dunham, Conductor —Vera 
Kaplun Aronson’s Favorable Debut—May Peterson Again Delights—Eight- 
eenth Symphony Concert—Mrs. Herman Devries’ Students in Concert— 
Berkshire Quartet’s Audition—The Mannes and Theo Karle Win Favor 
in Céncert—Mendelssohn Club’s Part-Song Concert—Boeppler 
Conducts Various Societies—Chicago Artists Busy— 

American and Bush Conservatories and 
Chicago Musical College Items 


—_. 


Chicago, Ill, February 17, 1917. 

That Mme Galli-Curci’s drawing power is not less tre- 
mendous in concert than it has been in opera here, the fact 
weeks before the Association of Commerce 
at which she was the assisting artist 

took place Orchestra Hall was mens sold out 
proved convincingly. This was Mme. Galli-Curci’s initial 
in concert here, and her hearers eagerly waited her 
first appearance, whic h was made in Giordani’s “Caro mio 
ben” and Grieg’s “Solvejg’s Song.” At the close of these 
the rapturous plaudits continuously brought the remarkable 
artist out to bow acknowledgment, and nothing would sat- 
isfy the exuberance but encores. She graciously responded 
to several. The aria from Mozart's ° ‘Magic Flute,” the 
“Caro Nome” and the “Chanson du Mysoli” from the 
“Pearl of Brazil” were Mme. Galli-Curci’s other program 
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numbers. Storms of applause greeted her after each num- 
ber and encores were the order of the night. She inter- 
preted each number with that impeccable art and exquisite 
tone that have endeared her to Chicago audiences. Her 
success at this event was phenomenal. 

Under the skillful baton of Arthur Dunham the Glee 
Club of the Association of Commerce gave some excellent 
renditions. Although this club of some sixty or sixty-five 
men has been singing together for several years, this was 
its first public concert, and judging from the success at- 
tained it will not be the last, The singing is enthusiastic, 
tasteful, spirited, and a tone of admirable quality marks 
each interpretation. To Conductor Dunham is due high 
praise for his remarkable work with the club, and he dem- 
onstarted anew that he is a conductor to be reckoned with. 


Vera Kaplun Aronson’s Favorable Chicago Debut 


When Vera Kaplun Aronson stepped on the stage of the 
Blackstone Theater last Sunday afternoon she faced for 
the first time a Chicago audience. Chicago has heard a 
considerable number of debutante pianists this season, but 
none more talented, more interesting than Mrs. Aronson. 
A Russian by birth, she and her prominent husband, Mau- 
rice Aronson, have located in Chicago since the outbreak 
of the European conflict. That she is an artist possessed of 
fluent technic, intelligence and style Mrs. Aronson gave 
sufficient proof by her admirable execution of her interest- 
ing and unhackneyed program. Opening with the difficult 
Glazounow theme and variations in F sharp minor, the 
pianist disclosed from the start her versatility and thorough 
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musicianship. The D’Albert gavotte and musette and two 
Beethoven numbers were attractively set forth, but it was 
in the Brahms B minor capriccio that Mrs. Aronson was 
most effective. Her rendition of this was fascinating and 
won much well deserved applause from her many musical 
listeners. Only words of praise can there be expressed for 
the manner in which she executed the Liszt concert etude in 
F minor. The reception accorded her was as spontaneous 
as deserved, and Mrs. Aronson may well be pleased with 
her accomplishments. Chicago, too, may be proud to har- 
bor in its midst such an admirable artist. 


May Peterson’s Song Recital 


Exceedingly delightful was that part of May Peterson’s 
program which this reviewer heard at the Illinois Theater 
Sunday afternoon. Miss Peterson is not a newcomer here, 
having appeared in the same theater last season under the 
direction of F, Wight Neumann, at which the charming 
soprano created a deep and lasting impression. Vocally she 
delights the ear and personally the eye. The latter half of 
her French group was exquisitely done, displaying her 
lovely soprano voice to excellent advantage. The last 
group was devoted to American composers—John Alden 
Carpenter's “A Player Queen”; “O Whistle, an’ I’ll Come 
to You,” bs by Arthur Whiting; Burleigh’s ‘ ‘Deep 
River” and Gilbert Spross’ “Yesterday and Today”—her 
renditions of which were of engaging charm. Miss Peter- 
son but deepened the favorable impression made last sea- 
son, and her many admirers showered her generously with 
app lause and flowers. 

Gordon Campbell, one of Chicago’s best accompanists, 
added much to the enjoyment of the afternoon by his ar- 
tistic and graceful accompaniments. 


The Symphony Concert 


Probably the high light of the eighteenth program of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra was Strauss’ “Don Quixote,” 
which has not been heard on these programs for some time. 
The ork is well worth the stirring performance Fred- 
erick Stock and the orchestra gave it. Opening this inter- 
esting program was Mozart’s vivacious overture to “Der 
Schauspieldirektor,” after which Conductor Stock had 
placed Brahms’ variations on a theme by Haydn. The 
symphony was Dyorak’s “From the New World,” set forth 
with beautiful art and tone, as was the entire program. 


Thomas McGranahan, Soloist With Paulist Choristers 


Father Finn’s choristers participated in a concert last 
Monday evening at Orchestra Hall, which brought out a 
crowded house. Of the results obtained Father Finn may 
be proud, for his choir gave of its best and its interpreta- 
tions of the different selections were indeed highly pleas- 
ing. Especially attractive is the work of the Paulist Chor- 
isters in pianissimo passages and numbers requiring deli- 
cacy. Several soloists, most of whom were from the ranks 
of the choristers, lent variety to the program. Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, was the visiting soloist. Some admirable 
singing was done by Thomas McGranahan, whose every 
appearance is a source of rare delight. This occasion was 
no exception to the rule, for his interpretation of “Love 
Sounds the Alarm,” from Handel’s “Acis and Gallatea,” 
was excellent both artistically and musically. So insistent 
were his auditors that only when the gifted tenor responded 
to encores did the applause cease. Besides other things the 
program contained “Tell Him a Welcome,” by Father Finn, 
which proved a gharming, melodious carol. 


Mrs. Herman Devries’ Students in Concert 


Of a highly pleasing and interesting nature was the 
recital at which Mrs. Herman Devries presented some of 
her pupils last Saturday evening in the Devries Studios. 
The spacious studios were crowded to the doors and an 
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overflow heard the program from the hall without. It was 
a recital which would be hard to equal both for the ex- 
cellence of the program and of the fine singing which 
marked each and every number. The program opened 
with D’Albert’s “Maedchen und der Schmetterling,” sung 
by Anna Loeb; Katherine Woodman followed with Le- 
maire’s “Vous Dansez, Marquise”; Cowen’s “Snowflakes” 
and Ruckauf’s “Lockruf” were Fauna Poundstone’s offer- 
ings; Della Jesperson interpreted Edith Lobdell’s “In the 
Forest” and Gretchaninoff's “Berceuse”; Alma Strauss 
sang Becker's “Fruehlingslied” and Cowen’s “The Birth- 
day”; “Winds Are Calling” and “Drift Down,” by Landon 
Ronald, were presented by Eva Segarman; Schubert and 
McFadyen made up Sadie Morris’ numbers; Florence Lip- 
man interpreted +, Ra Everest Freer’s “To a Dreamer,” 
Hans Hermann’s “Schlafliedchen” and Fourdrain’s “Il 
Neige des Fleurs”; Edith Hurt was heard in Schubert’s 
“Die Forelle” and Aennchen’s aria from “Der Freischuetz” ; 
Schumann, Grieg and Chaminade represented Katherine 
Rubel’s selections ; Aileen Laton Jerry offered Mrs. Freer’s 
“I Fear Thy Kisses,” and numbers by Richard Strauss 
and Oskar Mayer; a German group by Schubert, Strauss 


and Foerster were presented by Elfrieda Herz; Berenice - 


Shane Cohan rendered de Lange’s “Dutch Serenade,” 
Bemberg’s “A Toi” and Richard Strauss’ “Serenade,” and 
the festivities came to a close with Ruth Bush Lobdell’s 
singing of a group of German selections by Dvorak and 
Richard Strauss. All exhibited not only fine and well 
trained voices, but a certain refined style, which reveals 
the excellent guidance of their teacher. Mrs. Devries 
has every reason to feel proud of her pupils, and the show- 
ing they made spoke well for her thorough training, and 
she demonstrated her exceptional ability by the highly 
artistic achievement of the participating pupils. Besides 
being a vocal teacher of authority, Mrs. Devries proved 
an efficient accompanist. ‘The large audience displayed 
marked pleasure and accorded each student hearty ap- 
plause. rs 


New Berkshire Quartet Plays Here 


A large number of music lovers gathered last Monday 
afternoon in Fullerton Hall for the program presented 
there by the Berkshire String Quartet. The personnel of 
the quartet is made up of former Chicagoans: Hugo 
Kortschak, first violin; Herman Felber, second violin; 
Clarence Evans, viola, and Emmeran Stoeber, cello. The 
future of the Berkshires has been undertaken by Eliza- 
beth Coolidge, who has done much in the way of further- 
ing music in and around Chicago. The impression made 
on Monday by the quartet in Beethoven, Chausson and 
Grieg quartets was highly favorable and justly so, for 
the work of these four men was of admirable worth. 
They are musicians not unknown here, and judging from 
their accomplishments on this occasion should go far along 
the road which leads to success. 

Rose Lutiger Gannon on Musicians’ Club Program 


Among the soloists taking part in the Musicians’ Club 
program Monday afternoon in the Fine Arts Recital Hall 
was Rose Lutiger Gannon, one ot Chicago’s most favor- 
ably known artists. In Laura Harris’ “Ode to Night,” Mrs. 
Gannon sang with that abandon and art that mark her 
every appearance, 


Kinsey Presents Mr. and Mrs. Mannes 


Three sonatas for piano and violin respectively, by 
Mozart, César Franck, and Dvorak, made up the program 
which Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes offered at the Ziegfeld 
Wednesday morning. Long association evidently is re- 
sponsible for the excellent ensemble of these two artists, 
and their readings are full of musical feeling and enthu- 
siasm. The audience which hearkened to their art should 
have been larger than it was, for such beautiful playing 
as they set forth is a rarity. 


Ella la Forge Murphy’s Activities 


The charming soprano, Ella la Forge Murphy, has made 
a name for herself since locating in Chicago, and has had 
her share of engagements here and elsewhere. On Tuesday 
morning Mrs, Murphy presented the program at the Birch- 
wood Morning Musicale, rendering in her delightful way a 
Russian program, comprising Moussourgsky, Rachmaninoft 
numbers, Bleichmann’s “Liebe” and  Gretchaninoff’s 
“Slumber Song.” Jn the evening she was the soloist with 
the Shostac String Quartet. At this event Ward-Stephens’ 
“Summer Time,” Harris’ “A Disappointment,” and Hallet 
Gilberte’s “Moonlight and Starlight” were Mrs. Murphy’s 
chosen selections. 


Mendelssohn Club and Theo Karle 


Felicien David’s “The Desert” was the opening number 
on the program of the Mendelssohn Club’s second concert 
Thursday evening, at Orchestra Hall. Harrison M. Wild, 
the eminent conductor of the club, has drilled his choris- 
ters to such a degree and has them under such control 
that they presented work of a high order. In the David 
number, as well as the Veit, Sibelius, Edgar Thorn and 
Heinrich Zoellner selections, which made up the program, 
Conductor Wild’s organization gave of its best, which 
means skillful, enthusiastic singing and a tone of engag- 
ing charm. Theo Karle, the soloist of the night, inter- 
preted the tenor solos in “The Desert” and Harling’s Be- 
fore the Dawn,” besides rendering a group of numbers 
by Albert Mallinson, Gena Branscombe, Gabriele. Sibella 
and Liza Lehmann. These he sang with telling effect, using 
his delightful tenor with skill and intelligence, by which 
he evoked from his listeners hearty applause. 


American Conservatory Recital 


Advanced voice pupils of Karleton Hackett and piano 
pupils of Silvio Scionti gave the program at the American 
Conservatory recital at Central Music Hall Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 10. There were nine numbers on the program, four 
vocal and five piano. The performances were most enjoy- 
able and of a high degree of excellence which reflected the 
careful training the students had received. While all the 
numbers deserve most favorable criticisms, several were 
worthy of especial mention: Of the vocalists, Bernice 
Schalker gave songs by Brahms and Tosti disclosing a 
beautiful voice under splendid control. Grace Coffman 
gave two songs with excellent tonal quality and interpre- 

















tative ability. Of the piano numbers, Esther Fryxell’s 
performance of the Liszt rhapsody in E major, Gerda 
Rosenlof’s of the first movement of the Saint-Saéns F 
major concerto, Grace Welsh’s of the first movement of 
Moszkowski’s concerto, were most praiseworthy. Mr. 
Scionti performed the second piano parts for his pupils in 
the concerto numbers. Dorothy Hackett played most ar- 
tistic accompaniments. A large and enthusiastic audience 
was present. 
Chicago Musical College Items 


Ella Kullander, student of J. Francis Connors, of the 
Chicago .Musical College faculty, was one of the artists at 
a concert given by the Swedish-American Woman’s Club 
at Belmont Hall, Belmont avenue and Clark street, last 
Sunday. 

Bernhard Listemann, who died February 11, was for many 
years one of the musical directors of the Chicago Musical 
College and the head of its violin department. One of the 
most distinguished representatives of his art, Mr. Liste- 
mann’s loss will be deplored by his former colleagues in 
the Chicago Musical College and by the world of music in 
general. 

Students of the School of Expression of the Chicago 
Musical College, under the direction of Letitia V. Barnum, 
presented a program at the matinee which was given in 
Ziegfeld Theater Saturday, 


Samuel Garton Busy 


Samuel B. Garton, tenor, gave a joint recital with Alta 
M. Graves, pianist, at Plymouth, IIl, on February 16, and 
one with Karl Reckzeh, pianist, at the Country Club, Ham- 
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mond, Indiana, February 18. The combined glee clubs of 
Hedding College, where Mr. Garton is director of the 
voice department, gave a concert at Victoria, Ill., on Janu- 
ary 31, and will give their home concert in the College 
Chapel this month. 


Various Societies Conducted by William Boeppler Will 
Give Concerts Next Month 


On Tuesday evening, February 13, the MacDowell Club 
of Milwaukee, an organization composed of professional 
singers, presented Henry Hadley’s “Fate of Princess Kigo,” 
with orchestral accompaniment, under the direction of Wil- 
liam Boeppler. 

Friday evening, February 16, the First National Bank 
chorus, under Mr. Boeppler’s direction, gave a concert in 
the rotunda of the building, with Magnus Schutz, baritone, 
and Miss Monroe, pianist. 

Thursday, February 22, the Milwaukee A Capella will 
give a concert at the Auditorium, that city, with Alma 
Gluck as assisting soloist. Friday evening, March 2, the 
Euterpe Quartet, a double quartet of professional singers, 
who have been coaching their program with Mr. Boeppler, 
will give a concert at Central Music Hall under the direc- 
tion of Harriet Martin Snow. 

Saturday evening, March 10, the Germania Mannerchor 
will give a concert under Mr. Boepplier’s direction, April 





15, Sunday evening, the Chicago Singverein will present 
Brahms’ “Requiem,” with Mabel Corlew Schmidt and 
Louis Kreidler, under Mr. Boeppler. April 4, the Mac- 
Dowell Club of Milwaukee gave the second concert 
April 18, the Milwaukee A Capella, with Mme. Schumann- 
Heink as assisting soloist, will give its second concert. 
Thursday evening, April 26, the Singverein will take part 
in the Wagner Festival which is to be held at the Audi 
torium under the auspices of the Chicago Orchestral 
Association. 


Bush Conservatory Announcements 


On Wednesday evening, February 14, a Valentine party 
and informal dance was given for the students of the 
school, and was held at the Conservatory. Saturday after- 
noon, the 17th, a vocal interpretation class was conducted 
by Justine Wegener. Sunday, February 18, artist-students 
of Bush Conservatory furnished a program at the Eleanor 
Social Center, 1515 North Leavitt street, 


An Untiring Tenor 


A prominent Chicago critic recently made a statement 
concerning Warren Proctor, which perhaps gives the key- 
note to the ever-increasing success of this dependable 
young tenor. His statement was to the effect that if one 
wished to reach Mr. Proctor between engagements, one 
could find him at his home, preparing for future dates 
instead of congregating in the corridors with hosts of 
musicians who are waiting for something to just “turn 
up.” Mr. Proctor is a firm believer in being prepared for 
the knock of opportunity, and to that end is busy polishing 
up old material and learning new in the short pauses be 
tween his numerous engagements. 


Della Thal With American Symphony 


For her appearance last Sunday afternoon with the 
American Symphony Orchestra, Glenn Dillard Gunn, con 
ductor, Della Thal elected to play the MacDowell concerto. 
She won a pronounced success by her splendid rendition 
of the number—so pronounced indeed that she was asked 
for an encore, JEANNETTE Cox. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 
FOR LOCKPORT. N. Y. 


Many Leading Figures in American Music to Participate 





Under the direction of A. A. van de Mark, the musical 
manager of Lockport, N. Y., that Niagara County seat will 
have a musical convention of national scope next fall, from 
September 30 to October 6, inclusive. 

Celebrated American singers, composers and speakers 
“will unite with noted choral bodies in a demonstration of 
America’s own art and artists.” Only American works 
are to be heard, and all the songs will be sung in English. 
The special board of directors includes these members: 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond, composer; Harold L. Butler, dean of 
the School.of Fine Arts, Kansas University; Lynn B. 
Dana, ‘president Dana’s Musical Institute; Prof. Hollis 
Dann, Cornell University; Prof. J. Lawrence Erb, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Fay Foster, composer; Hallet Gilberté, 
composer; Prof, George Coleman Gow, Vassar College; 
Alfred Hallam, New York; William Wade Hinshaw, bari 
tone; W. H. Hoerrner, Colgate Univerisity; Henry Bethuel 
Vincent, organist and composer; A. A. van de Mark, 
Lockport, N. Y.; W. B. Worrill, Ottumwa Conservatory 
of Music. ; 

Prof. J. Lawrence Erb will be the presiding officer of 
the convention. The Apollo Male Quartet, of Boston, will 
open each session. The Wurlitzer Co. have offered to in- 
stall, free, one of their large organs during the life of the 
convention. Among the artists, composers and speakers 
who are expected to participate in the musical and other 
observances, are: Paul Althouse, Vera Curtis, Nana 
Genovese, Charles W. Clark, Arthur Middleton, Christine 
Miller, Mme. Chilson-Ohrman, Leila Holterhoff, Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder, Gretchen Morris, Anita Rio, Lila Robeson, 
Horatio Connell, Margaret Jamieson, Eleanore Patterson, 
Harry M. Gilbert, Harriet McConnell, Mme, Buckhout, 
Arthur Shattuck, Harriet Story Macfarlane, Grace Hall 
Riheldaffer, George W. Chadwick, Horatio Parker, Arthur 
Foote, Carrie Jacobs-Bond, Walter Kramer, Fay Foster, 
Hallet Gilberté, R. Huntington Woodman, John Carpenter, 
Charles W. Cadman, Mary Turner Salter, Earnest R. 
Kroeger, Henry Hadley, Arthur Hartmann, Sidney Homer, 
Edgar Stillman Kelly, Frank La Forge, Harry Rowe Shel- 
ley, Charles Gilbert Spross, Alexander McFadyen, Mrs 
H. H. A. Beach, H. T. Burleigh, Rear-Admiral Robert F. 
Peary, Leonard Liebling, Hon. William Howard Taft, Dr 
Charles Eastman, William Pearson Merrill, Arthur E. 
Bestor, president Chautauqua Association, Edward How- 
ard Griggs, Hon, Woodbridge N. Ferris, Prof. S. ¢ 
Schmucker, Hon. William J. Gold, Dr. A. S. Vogt, Clef 
Club, of Buffalo; Elgar Choir, of Hamilton, Can.; Com- 
munity Chorus, of Erie, Pa.; Niagara Falls Chorus, etc 

Crystallized, the object of the Convention is this: “To 
bring together American musicians, critics, managers, com 
posers and educators in order that the managers may hear 
the artists and give them engagements—the singers may 
hear the composers’ works and use them—the composers 
may .become personally acquainted with the artists and 
their needs, possibilities and limitations, and ‘that a gen- 
eral feeling of camaraderie shall be established between 
them all that should be as leaven in the loaf.” 


Ethel Frank Under Management 
of Antonia Sawyer 


Ethel Frank, a well known Boston soprano, who has 
sung with much success throughout the New England terri 
tory and Eastern States, announces that she, will in future 
be under the management of Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian 
Hall, New York. Miss Frank is a delightful singer. She 
possesses a clear soprano voice of wide range and full 
body. She is emotional by nature, and her interpretations 
of dramatic songs are notable for abundant vocal and 
temperamental resource. She is already booked for a busy 
spring, but at this writing a few vacant dates are avail 
able. 
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Baltimore, Md.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Boston, Mass. 
issuc,) 

Calgary, Alberta, Canada.—The Zoellner Quartet ap- 
peared here on February 13 with great success. This is the 
quartet's first western Canadian tour. At the conclusion 
of the regular program the quartet was forced to give two 
extra encores, and even then the audience was hardly sat 
ished and seemed loath to leave. 

Chicago, Ill.-—(See letter on 
issuc,) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
issue.) 

Cleveland, Ohio.-On February 5, Fritz Kreisler was 
greeted at Gray’s Armory by an audience that filled the 
hall to its capacity. Carl Lamson was his accompanist. 
rhis was the fourth recital of a “Great Artist” series under 
the direction of Mrs. Hughes———The seventh symphony 
concert was given at Gray’s Armory on February 9 by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor, with Julia Culp, contralto, as soloist. Mme. Culp 
was heard in two Beethoven songs and Schubert's “Ave 
Maria” with orchestral accompaniment. In her group of 
English songs she had the assistance of Coenraad Bos at 
the piano Saturday afternoon, February 10, Mr. Dam- 
rosch and his orchestra gave the second concert for young 
people at Gray’s Armory. The hall was well filled and 
both young and old enjoyed the program. Mr. Damrosch 
commented and illustrated on the piano the compositions 
played by the orchestra. The sixth afternoon concert of 
the Fortnightly Musical Club was given on February 6 
with Oscar Eiler, cellist, as assisting artist. The club 
members appearing on the program were Louisa A. Singuf, 
soprano; Mrs. Richard H. Lee, contralto; Clarice Paul, 
pianist; Mrs. C. W. Dickinson, Mrs. J. E Hikes and Wini- 
tred Rader, accompanist——On Wednesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 7, at the Woman's Club, three departments of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club, the voting body, the active and 
the student members, were invited to meet its executive 
hoard. Those who participated in the musical program 
were Mrs. Bourland, Mrs. Yast, Mrs. Cook, Mrs. Mc- 
Cullough and Beatrice Vokoun. The accompanists were 
Mrs. McIntosh, Cora Strock and Olive Howard,——The 
Philharmonic String Quartet, Sol Marcosson, Charles 
Rychlik, James Johnston and Charles Heydler, announces a 
series of three chamber concerts, one in March, one in 
April and one in May. The quartet will have the assistance 
of prominent musicians and will present several novelties 
for strings and piano.——Charles E. Clemens gave an organ 


(See letter on another page of this 


another page of this 
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recital under the auspices of the Guild of Organists on 
February 12. He was assisted by John Samuels, baritone. 
——On Monday evening, February 12, at Trinity Cathedral, 
Edwin Arthur Kraft gave his fifth organ recital. Two 
vocal numbers were given by Sara Redna Vick, formerly 
of Rochester, N. Y. 

Columbus, Ohio.—On Tuesday evening, February 6, 
Rudolph Ganz, pianist, and Albert Spalding, violinist, ap- 
peared here in joint recital, this being the fourth in the 
series of Quality concerts. Their playing was heartily en- 
joyed by a large audience-——-The Women’s Music Club 
presented Percy Grainger, pianist, and May Peterson, so- 
prano, in Memorial Hall, on Tuesday evening, February 
13. Mr. Grainger played with vivacity and brilliancy. Miss 
Peterson has a soprano voice of warmth and beauty, uses 
it with ease and sings with a good understanding of her 
text.——-The San Carlo Opera Company, Fortune Gallo, 
director, played a short engagement here recently, present- 
ing “Lucia.di Lammermoor,” “Lohengrin,” “Martha,” and 
“Carmen.” 

Columbia, 8. C.—The Conservatory of Music of Co- 
lumbia College gave its midwinter concert on January 15 
with much success. Those who participated in the pro- 
gram were Alline Bethea, Bessie Ives, Winnie Lee Hamer, 
Lilliam Woodham, Mildred Laney, Louise Harrison, Floye 
Woodham, Miss Rushton, Miss McHonaker, Gracie Sand- 
ers, Vera Melton, Sarah Bolt, Sadie Harter, Margaret Mc- 
Clam, Misses Ober, Curtis, Sanders, Von Etta, Black, Mel- 
ton, Milhous, Amaker, Salley, Havenicht, Bowman, Smoke, 
Hyatt, Zobel, Stevenson, Daniel Rosa Hamer, Lufburrow, 
Kaiser and Kernaghan.——On January 22, Edward Bax- 
ter Perry gave a lecture-recital at the high school audi- 
torium.——On March 5 the Conservatory of Music of the 
Columbia College will hold a students’ recital. 

Duluth, Minn.—On February 10, the St. Olaf College 
Concert Band, from Northfield, Minn., F. Melius Christian- 
son, director, gave a concert here to a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. Herald LeLand, cellist, and George Mohnn, 
cornetist, were the soloists. The audience was a repre- 
sentative one and thoroughly enjoyed the concert. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—The Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor, gave a concert here 
on February 8, which was the last attraction in the high 
school course. The program was enjoyed by a large audi- 
ence, 

Lima, Ohio.—Under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Music Club, Julia Culp gave a recital February 12 at Me- 
morial Hall. Assisted by Coenraad V. Bos, Mme. Culp 
presented an interesting program. This was the third in 


the series of musical treats which have been made possible 
through the endeavors of the women of this city : 
Los Angeles, Cal.—(See letter on another page of this 


issue.) 

Louisville, Ky.—On January 26 a recital was given by 
Alfred Calzin, who has been engaged to head the piano de- 
partment of the Louisville Conservatory. He was repeat- 
edly recalled at the end of his program, and his playing 
was greatly appreciated by the audience——The Diaghileff 
Russian Ballet appeared here recently under the manage- 
ment of Ona B. Talbott with much success.——The first 
concert of the Monday Musical Club chorus was given on 
February 8. The chorus, directed by Carl Shackleton, did 
excellent work. The soloists were Jessie Bowman Webb, 
soprano; and John J. Niles, tenor——Eileen Castles, so- 
prano; Fillippo Sevasta, harpist, and Lee Cronican, pianist, 
were heard in recital at the Woman’s Club on February 12 
by a large audience-——Mrs. J. E. Whitney, pianist, was the 
soloist at the fifth concert of the Louisville Quintet Club, 
playing with a depth of musical feeling which made her 
performance the feature of the evening and aroused the 
audience to enthusiasm. 

Meridian, Miss.—The first state meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Federation of Music Clubs will be held here on 
April 11, 12 and 13. 

Miami, Fla.—The children’s department of the Miami 
Musical Club rendered an attractive program at the Wo- 
man’s Club Auditorium on February 10.——Professor A. 
F. Koerner gave a musicale on February 9 at the Elks’ 
Club to the visiting Elks and their ladies. Those who par- 
ticipated in the program were Mrs. John Gramling, Mrs. 
F. M. Hudson, Charles Sharman, Louis Gates, Robert Zoll 
and Ralph Smith.——The White Temple Choir is rehearsing 
Gounod’s “Redemption,” which will be produced early in 
March. 

Middletown, Conn.—On February 15 the fourth and 
last concert in the Middlesex Musical Association course 
took place. The soloists were Lucy Gates, soprano, and 
Annie Louise David, harpist. Miss Gates sang, as always, 
most excellently and was enthusiastically applauded. Miss 
David’s playing was of unusual artistic merit. Walter 
Golde accompanied ably and sympathetically. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Oscar Seagle was the soloist at 
a concert given at the Auditorium, February 8, by the Wo- 
men’s Choral Club, a chorus of seventy voices, under the 
direction of Mrs. C. C. Campbell. His splendid singing 
aroused the enthusiastic praise of his audience and he was 
obliged to give more than half a dozen encores. His program 
included a group of French modernists, songs by Brahms, 
Wolf, Hageman and Horsman, and was given with the con- 
summate artistry which has come to be associated with his 
name. The choral numbers were by Demarest, Gounod, 
Saar, Smith, Rogers and Chadwick. 

Montreal, Canada.—Ruth Pryce, a violinist of great 
promise, played to a large and distinguished audience here 
recently. She was recalled after each number. Miss Ar- 
chambault and Mr. Paguette added much to the success of 











The Striking Impression Made in Buffalo by 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


Is shown in the following comments from 
the newspapers of that city 








His presentation of the MacDowell “Sonata Eroica,” op. 
50, was one of elegafce, rare finish and artistic comprehen- 
sion and the player brought out its full dramatic and 
musical qualities. His mastery of color and tone enabled 
him to present to the lay mind as well as the musically, elect 
the message of the composer and Mr. Ganz was givén an 
ovation at its close. 

In numbers by Debussy, Sibelius and Dohnanyi, the artist 
won unqualified success and one of his own composition, 
“Fileuse Pensive,” was accorded a warm tribute of appre- 
ciation, 

In three numbers by Liszt, his breadth of style was bril- 
liantly disclosed and he was recalled for extra numbers. is 
encores included scherzo in E, Mendelssohn; nocturne, F flat, 
and two waltzes by Chopin. 


The Buffalo Commercial, Tuesday Evening, February 13, 1917: 


Rudolph Ganz must be reckoned among the first rank 
pianists, He played nificently last evening and had he 
iven the audience nothing but the performance of the 
MacDowell sonata every one there could not have but felt 





repaid for attending, for this great work was played with a 
profound conception, a repose and artistic technical finish 





13, 1917 
MacDowell, 


The Buffalo Enquirer, Tuesday, February 

Ganz, master concert pianist, played 
American composer, first on his program, 
group of four numbers, one of which was his own composi 
tion, all of which deserved encores, He concluded his reg 
ular program with three Liszt numbers, each one very 
familiar to all advanced ‘ 
Dream” and “Rakoczy” march, and then was forced to ren- 
der no less than four additional numbers before the audi 
apveared anywhere near satisfied. 


lute 


ence 


Buffalo Evening News, Tuesdey, February 13, 1017: 
Rudolph Ganz is a very Titan among pianists, there bein 


commands unbounded admiration 


Then followed a 


pupils, “Valse Oubliec,” “Love 


scemingly no end to his technical resources, while his skill 
in shading and all that counts for artistic interpretation 


that was superb. His sccond group of pieces b Debussy, 
Sibelius, Dohnanyi and Rudolph Ganz was played in a bril- 
liant manner. He played the bravura passages with tremen- 
dous power and in the Chopin numbers he softened his tone 
to a purling ripple of exquisite yy © showing that in all 
phases of the pianistic art he is the thorough master of his 
instrument. pe 

In the final group of pieces by Liszt, Rudolph Ganz gave 
a virile and brilliant performance. His audience was fas- 
cinated and he was compelled to respond with a double 
encore, 


The Buffalo Express, Tuesday Morning, February 13, 1917: 


He played MacDowell’s “Sonata Eroica,” a group by_ De- 
bussy, Sibelius, Dohnanyi, and himself, and another Liszt 
group, displaying in all such splendid virtuosity, such beauty 








Management: Charles L. Wagner; D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager, 1451 Broadway, New York 


of touch and nobility of ‘interpretation, as to awake the high- 
est admiration and make him return again and again to the 
stage to give additional solos, before his audience would be 
satisfied. 

Special stress may be laid upon the pianist’s beauitful per- 
formance of the Sibelius “Romance,” and the charm of his 
own “Pensive Spinner,” a beautiful composition, exquisitely 
plared. An interesting number was the “Forgotten Waltz” 
»y Liszt, which, it is safe to say, will never be forgotten by 
those who heard Mr. Ganz’s enchanting interpretation of it. 
The dazzling brilliancy of the Dohnanyi C major rhapsody 
and the Liszt transcription of the Rakoczy march contrasted 
strikingly with the crisp daintiness of the Mendelssohn and 
Chopin numbers, given as encores, and the pianist proved 
his versatility and mastery of the art of pianism in all schools 
of composition. 


Buffalo Courier, Tuesday, February 13, 1917: 
GANZ REMARKABLE PLAYER. 

Rudolph Ganz is a pianist of such prodigious technic and 
distinction that the ovation he received last evening was 
merely a repetition of what he enjoys wherever he appears. 
It is difficult to say in what branch of pianistic art he excels 
for his tone is beautiful and there is an immense vitality in 
his work not often found even in many famous masters of 
that instrument. 

His opening number, the MacDowell “Sonata Eroica,” op, 
50, was an imposing performance and his reading was 
marked by penetration and depth of insight while he disposed 
of its formidable difficulties with consummate ease. At his 
hands it evolved itself into a great dramatic picture which 
he himself has said it presented, with its distinctly varied 
movements. At its close Mr. Ganz was recalled for an encore. 

Prelude in A minor a Debussy was dazzling, and one of 
his own compositions, “Fileuse Pensive,” was so delightful 
as to win a special tribute. “Romance” in D flat by Sibelius 
was rich in color and sentiment, and the rhapsody in C major 
by Dohnanyi was another magnificent dione In_ three 
numbers by Liszt he won such successive triumphs that he 
was tendered another expression of thunderous applause. His 
encore number included scherzo in F sha: endelssohn; 
a Chovin nocturne, and two waltzes by Chopin, 
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the concert——The American Women’s Club held a suc- 
cessful musical reception recently. The guests were re- 
ceived by Mrs. M. L, House and Mrs, Harry Ross. Mrs. 
E. B. Luke presided and the Misses Appleton and Ponier 
and Messrs. Taranto and Duquette provided the musical 
program.——A very successful concert was given by Mme. 
[. Danseveau Morin, Mile. Gioux, Ellen Lawrence, Mme. 
Mosson and Messrs. Hardy, Laurendeau and Thibaudeau. 
The efforts of the artists delighted the large audience, 
which gave them unstinted praise——Aline Van Barentzen, 
the young pianist, well known in Montreal, again showed 
her efficiency in a recital at His Majesty’s Theatre—— 

The Gill University Conservatorium of Music gave one 
of their student recitals, which was heartily appreciated 
bya large audience. Those who participated were the 
Misses S. Bramcon, Y. Groudones, and E. Flynn, pianists; 
Hazel Hoffman and Miss D. Sutton, vocalists, and Miss R 
d’Armaier and Leslie Taylor, violinists--——On February 
11 the Cherniavsky Trio gave an excellent concert here. 
There were but five numbers on the program, but these 
were more than doubled by the insistent demand for en- 
cores. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The Wilmot Goodwin Concert 
Company appeared in the Wilson Auditorium of the Y 
C. A. recently featuring ~Florence Austin, violinist, who 
greatly pleased her audiences, and Samuel Quincy, a young 
pianist of much promise——-The Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra will give two performances here in April under the 
auspices of the Y. W. C. A. Choral Club——Browne 
Martin announces that Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” will be 
sung by the choral body of the Ward-Belmont School in 
May, assisted by the Glee Club of Vanderbilt University, 
and Mesdames Forrest and Graziani and Charles C. Wash- 
burn of the music faculty, and Frank A. Watkins, tenor, 
of Buffalo. Mr. Martin’s annual choral offerings mark 
the high point in musical activities in Ward-Belmont, and 
are greatly enjoyed by the public———John Rankl, baritone, 
is singing at the Hippodrome during the week of the Auto- 
mobile Show. 

Newark, N. J.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

New Orleans, La.—The Boston-National Grand 
Opera. Company played a brief engagement here and won 
the hearty approval of public and press. The works pre- 
sented were “Aida,” “Faust” and “Iris.".——-The Minneap- 
olis Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, was the at- 
traction for the third and fourth concerts of the Philhar- 
monic series. Mr. Oberhoffer at both concerts confirmed 
all previous good impressions of his authoritative readings 
and his simplicity of manner. Wynne Pyle, the pianist, 
was the soloist, playing the Tschaikowsky B flat minor 
concerto with telling effect——Alma Gluck appeared here 
in. recital recently. Her program was a well selected and 
varied one and greatly pleased her large audience. D. B. 
Fischer managed this recital——-Walter Goldstein, of the 
Newcomb School faculty, gave a very successful piano re- 
cital at the school rooms, presenting works of Bach, Cho- 
pin, Schumann, Schubert, Sapellnikoff and Debussy.—— 
Hilda F. Hawes, a pupil of Chev. Dr. Giuseppe Ferrata, 
@ave a piano recital at the Newcomb School of Music and 
won much praise for her good work.——Edna Thomas ap- 
peared in song recital here recently and acquitted herself 
with credit——-The Bracale Opera Company will fill a 
short engagement here beginning March 20.——Arthur 
Shattuck, pianist, appeared here at the Grunewald Conven- 
tion Hall on February 10 with his usual success———Com- 
ing events include the following: March 19, Mischa Elman; 
Anna Case, March 27; April 30, the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra——The Schumann Club, Mrs. F. W. Bott, di- 
rectress, will give its first public concert in April. Royal 
Dadmun will be the soloist. 

Northampton, Mass.—The New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Josef Stransky, conductor, was heard here on 
February 14, at Smith College. The assisting soloist was 
Blanche Goode, pianist, a member of the faculty of Smith 
College, under the auspices of which this concert was 
given. Miss Goode was the recipient of vociferous ap- 
plause and was forced to return several times in response. 

Okmulgee, Okla.—The Wednesday Morning Music 
Club of this city presented Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, and 
Harry E. Schultz, baritone, in recital recently, Marguerite 
Kemper Willis was Mr. Schultz’s accompanist. — f 

Omaha, Neb.—The Tuesday Morning Musical Club 
presented the Flonzaley Quartet and Corinne Paulson, 
pianist, at the Brandeis Theatre recently. The quartet was 
in its usual fine form. Miss Paulson is a local pianist of 
fine attainments and showed marked individuality. Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell gave a recital here on February 10, 
under the auspices of Edith L. Wagoner, a former pupil 
of Edward MacDowell. Her simple unaffectedness and 
the perfect sincerity evident both in her speech and playing 
acted as powerful factors in her favor and gave her mes- 
sage weight. t : 

Oxford, Ohio.—The song recital by Leila Holterhoff 
on February 10 was one of the most charming to which 
Western College has listened for some time. Miss Holter- 
hoff has an exquisite voice, very lovely in the dainty songs 
which she chose. Thoroughly cultivated, her voice has a 
satisfying and appealing quality and an almost unexpected 
power. Among her songs was Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s 
“The Lady Picking Mulberries,” which she sang with de- 
licious humor. Mary Wells Capewell accompanied ably 
and sympathetically. An informal reception was held 
after the recital. ; Bie : 5 

Reading, Pa.—The Reading Music Club gave its mid- 
winter banquet and dance at the Hotel Berkshire recently. 
A special program of vocal and instrumental music was 
performed by Mrs. Raymond van Reed, H. E. Qureau, 
Grace Barbey Snyder, Martha Geiger, Mrs. Stafford, Anna 
M. Shearer, Edith M. Kramer, Mrs. Edgar Amole and the 
Messrs. Stafford, Heilig and Hangen. Miss Kramer played 





under difficulties, having fractured her right wrist, but she 
gave a piano solo just the same, playing a Scriabin etude 
for left hand alone. 

edlands, Cal.—A delightful afternoon program of 
the Spinet Club was given by Grace Widney Mabee, so- 
prano, and Gertrude Ross, pianist. About half the pro- 
gram was made up of Mrs. Ross’ own compositions, among 
them the famous “Three Songs of the Desert” which were 
beautifully interpreted by Mrs. Mabee———Julia Culp ap- 
peared here recently to open this season's series of artists’ 
concert arranged by the Spinet Club. She was assisted by 
Coenraad Bos at the piano——An enjoyable organ recital 
was given recently at Trinity Church by the organist, 
Harl McDonald. He was assisted by Francois Uzes, vio- 
linist, and the chorus choir of the church.Louise Ford, 
soprano, and Gladys Ogborn, pianist, with the assistance 
of the University Octet, gave a recital before the Spinet 
Club recently——One of the most inspiring concerts given 
in Redlands was that of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, on February 3. Rich- 
ard Czerwonky, violinist, was the soloist. 

Richmond, Va.—On February 10, Maud Powell, the 
violinist, gave a recital in the City Auditorium here. This 
is her second appearance in this city, the first having taken 
place about five years ago. While Miss Powell’s program 
was new to most of the audience, the violinist in her play- 
ing demonstrated those qualities of taste and excellence 
which are ever associated with her work. Arthur Loesser 
accompanied her. Under the auspices of the Musicians’ 
Club, the Kneisel Quartet gave a recital here on February 
10 to a large audience. Willem Willeke, the cellist, played 
three solos which were greatly appreciated by all. 

San Antonio, Tex.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Scranton, Pa.—-Mary Jordan, contralto, was the lead- 
ing attraction at a concert given by the Elks on February 
15. Her program numbers included an aria from Saint- 
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Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” the aria “O, Don Fatale” 
from Verdi’s “Don Carlos” and songs by Fourdrain, Rach- 
maninoff, Burleigh, Gere, Fox, Deis, Bibb, and two Rus- 
sian folksongs. Her audience was delighted with her sing- 
ing and insisted upon encores, 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Syracuse, N. Y.—More than three hundred members 
of the Syracuse Liederkranz attended the masquerade ball 
held ‘at the society’s clubhouse on the evening of Valen- 
tine’s Day. The society has had a most successful season. 
——Syracuse will have no large music festival this spring, 
according to the decision made by the board of directors 
some time ago, because no suitable hall is available. The 
Arena, where previous festivals have been held, is now 
being used by the State for armory purposes. Musical 
people of this city are hoping that something may be done 
to secure a suitable place for festivals. 

Tampa, Fla.—Dr. Minor C. Baldwin, organist, was 
heard in concert at the First Methodist Church by a large 
and appreciative audience. The program was of high or- 
der and was played with masterly skill and inspiring color 
effects. 

Toronto, Canada. 
issue.) 

Vermillion, S. Dak.—Winifred R. Colton, violinist, 
gave a recital at the College of Music of the University 
of South Dakota on February 15, which was greatly en- 
joyed by a large audience. Ella Christenson Colton was 
the accompanist. 

Winnipeg, Canada.—“Women’s Work as Composers 
of Modern Music” was the theme at the afternoon con- 
cert of the Women’s Musical Club, held on February 12. 


(See letter on another page of this 
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The program was not a representative one as many well 
known names were absent. Those who participated in the 
program were Miss Dostert, pianist, pupil of Leonard 
Weaton; Miss Robertson, Miss Higginson, Mrs. Sterling, 
string trio; Marion O’Neall, violinist; Miss Louise Mac- 
Dowell, Mrs. J. B. Cowne, pianists; Mina MacLean, Ida 
MacRerracher, Mrs. Connsee, vocalists; and Mrs, Water 
house, Mrs, J. B, Cowne and Miss Driscoll, accompanists. 

Worcester, Mass.—On Tuesday evening, February 13, 
the first of a series of three organ recitals on the large 
organ in the Piedmont Congregational Church was given 
by Charles M. Courboin, organist of Syracuse, N. Y., be- 
fore a large and very enthusiastic audience. The second 
recital of the series was given by Richard Keys Biggs on 
February 20 and at the final one on February 27, Rollo F. 
Maitland will be heard. The recitals are being given un 
der the auspices of the Choral Union of the Piedmont 
Church. 


Marie Kaiser’s Season Includes 
Over a Hundred Engagements 





When Marie Kaiser completes her present season 
about June 1 next—she will have filled over a hun 
dred engagements, a splendid record for this charming 
young artist which is gratifying to herself and her 
manager, Walter Anderson, who is now booking Miss 
Kaiser for engagements during 1917-18. Among her 
late season engagements is a song recital at the Zieg 
feld Theater, Chicago, on March 14. She is booked 
to appear atthe Lindshorg (Kan.) Music Festival in 
April, singing the soprano solos in “The Messiah,” to 
be given on the first, and a song recital on the second. 
On April 8, Miss Kaiser commences a spring tour with 
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MARIE KAISER, 


Soprano. 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor, which will include most of the important 
music festivals in Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Missouri, 


Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Oklahoma, etc., and on April 17 she will appear as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Apollo Club, H. S. Wood 


ruff, musical director. The Evanston (Ill.) Festival As 
sociation has secured Miss Kaiser to sing the soprano 
role in Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” which will be given 
on May 28, 


Bertha Beeman’s Coast Tour 


As has already been announced, Bertha Beeman, the pop 
ular contralto of Evanston, Ill, will make a spring tour to 
the Pacific Coast under L. E. Behymer’s direction. Miss 
Beeman is preparing an interesting and unusual program 
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A CAPELLA PROGRAM OF BOSTON CECILIA 
SOCIETY EMPHASIZES ITS EFFICIENCY 





Chalmers Clifton Directs Cecilia Society in Well Coached Numbers—Povla Frijsh 
Soloist—Stanley-Bauer Joint Recital—Charles Cooper Re-delights— Winifred 
Christie’s Fine Recital—Heinrich Gebhard’s Chamber Concert—Alice 
Nielsen, Cora Sapin and Smalley Please in Temple Concert—Ethel 
Frank’s Success—Martha Atwood Baker’s Busy 
Season—Bernard Ferguson in Oratorio 


—_——- 


The Cecilia Society, Chalmers Clifton, conductor, assisted 
by Povla Frijsh, soprano, gave its second concert of the sea- 


son on the evening of February 14 at Jordan Hall. The 
concert was 4 capella. These works were performed: 
“Adoramus te,” Palestrina; “O Magnum Mysterium,” Vit- 
toria; “Light Celestial” and “Cherubim Song,” Tschaikow- 
sky ; _ Brigg Fair,” Grainger ; “Sun and Moon” and “Plant- 
ing Flax,” Gretchaninoff ;” Taneicf. Povla Frijsh was the 
soloist. Howard Gor ling and Jean Verd were the accom- 
panists. The audience was of good size and appreciative. 


There was pleasing variety in the works performed by 
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Songs 


WHY DOES AZURE DECK THE SKY? 


David Bispham, Reinald 
Chalmers, Franklin Riker, 
vin Hinshaw, Myron W. 
Tucker. 


THE HERMIT 


Lambert Murphy, 
Gunther. 


REMEMBRANCE 


Werrenrath, Thomas 
Heinrich Meyn, Mar- 
Whitney, Winnifred 


John Barnes Wells, Frederick 


Anna Braun, George Harris, Jr, Mrs. Ben 
Lathrop, Franklin Riker, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Margaret Keyes, Merle A\l- 


cock, Nevada Van der Veer, Marguerite Dunlap, 
Christine Miller, Eleonora de Cisneros, Florence 
Mulford, Elizabeth Parks, Jeanne Jomelli. 


Piano 


ADOWN THE LANES OF OLD ROMANCE 


(From Five Vignettes, Op 
Alexander Russell, ae Howell Wilson, Leslie 
Hodgson, Archer Gibson, Myles Farrow. 


BURLANDO, Op. 6, No. 5 


Harold Henry, Dr. Karl Young. 


SIESTA, Op. 6, No. 4 


Arthur Howell Wilson, Elizabeth McCurdy, Irene 
Walbert, T. Carl Whitmer. 


VIGNETTE, Op. 7, No. 3 


Arthur Howell Wilson, Leslie Hodgson, Dion W. 
Kennedy. 


THRENODY 


(From Five Intermezzi) — 2 : 
Wanamaker concerts, Princeton University con- 
certs, W. J. Marsh (Fort Worth concerts). 
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the chorus, with a proper balance of sacred and secular. 
In “Brigg Fair,” a Lincolnshire folksong arranged by 
Percy Grainger, the solo was agreeably sung by Raymond 
Simonds, a local tenor of ability. Abbie Conley Rice, con- 
tralto, another Boston singer, also gave pleasure as soloist 
in the “Seal Woman’s Croon,” an interesting arrangement 
of a Hebridean folksong. 

As a conductor of unaccompanied choral singing Mr. 
Clifton again demonstrated the ability that has distin- 
guished his earlier performances. The singing of the sev- 
eral choirs was accurate and intelligent; the intonation was 
invariably good, and there was fine precision in attack. It 
is a privilege to hear such excellent work by a so adequate 
and well coached body of singers. 

Mme. Frijsh was received with enthusiasm. Her great 
personal charm, the purity of her diction, the finesse and 

warmth of her interpretations all combined to captivate her 
hearers. Her art is as admirable as it is rare. No singer 
surpasses her in rhetorical subtlety and emotional elo- 
quence. With Mme. Frijsh as soloist, this second concert 
of the society was foreordained for success. 


Helen Stanley and Harold Bauer Heard in Brilliant 
Joint Recital 


Helen Stanley, soprano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, made her debut on the Boston concert stage in a bril- 
liant joint recital with Harold Bauer, pianist, on the after- 
noon of February 11 at Symphony Hall. For a Sunday 
concert the audience was not large, but it is seldom that an 
aggregation of concert goers evince such friendly interest 
and enthusiasm. Miss Stanley won her hearers with her 
first few numbers, and thereafter divided honors with the 
ever popular Mr. Bauer. As prepossessing adjuncts she 
has a winning personality and an infectious smile. Added 
requisites are an excellent voice and exceptional ability in 
handling it. After a fine rendition of Rousseau’s “Le 
Rosier,” the audience demanded a repetition, and following 
the aria of Donna Elvira, from “Don Giovanni,” the ap- 
plause continued for at east five minutes. 

Mr. Bauer was in his best vein. He gave a really master- 
ful performance of the beautiful “Sonata Apassionata” of 
Beethoven, a work which time and repeated hearing make 
but more desirable. In a miscellaneous group, likewise, 
the pianist compelled admiration by the brilliance of his 
execution, 

In Schumann’s song cycle, “Frauenliebe und Leben,” 
with which the program closed, Mr. Bauer supplanted AlI- 
hberto Bimboni as accompanist for Miss Stanley, providing 
ing a combination that was as effective as pleasurable. 


Charles Cooper Delights Audience With Fluent Touch 
and Mechanism 


Charles Cooper, the eminent et, who some time since 
migrated from Paris to New York, returned to Boston 
after an absence enduring a year for a recital in Jordan 
Hall on the afternoon of February 14. At his earlier ap- 
pearance in Steinert Hall Mr. Cooper delighted his audi- 
ence with agreeable tone and fluent mechanism. He pos- 
sesses an individuality which makes itself felt; his inter- 
pretations are marked by genuine musical insight and ar- 
tistic sincerity, In the space of a year he has strengthened 
the elasticity of his finger work, acquired a broader and 
more sympathetic grasp of his music, and developed in 
power and freedom of expression. Unquestionably, his 
os deserves rank with that of the notable pianists of the 
day. 

Mr. Cooper’s program, while it might be termed repre- 
sentative and agreeable, was both orthodox and too fa- 
miliar. Most of the shorter pieces, as the “Des Abends” 
and “Aufschwung” of Schumann and the “Reflets dans 
!'Eau” of Debussy, have been done to obsession. It is also 
a mistake to include in’one program two sonatas of four 
movements each, even when one chances to be the rever- 
ently beautiful B flat minor sonata of Chopin. Given a 
program too long and unrelieved by novelty, a pian‘st of 
less significant attainment would never have held to the 
end the undivided attention of his hearers. That Mr. 
Cooper accomplished this is no reason why he should not 
turn his attention to the neglected art of program making. 


Societe des Instruments Anciens Gives Novel Concert 
of Unfamiliar Music 


Few concerts this season have afforded such pleasure as 
that of the Societe des Instruments Anciens, which gave its 
first performance here on the afternoon of February 12 at 
Jordan Hall. Individually artists of distinction, its mem- 
bers have created an ensemble of high musical value. They 
play the old music of the early masters in a manner that 
can be heard nowhere else, and their performances are full 
of color and life and quaint originality. In Marie Buisson, 
cantatrice, the society, moreover, has an assisting singer 
of personal charm and rich, emotional voice. Her delight- 
ful rendition of a group of ancient folksongs of unknown 
authorship was a feature of the concert. The audience was 
both large and enthusiastic. 


Winifred Christie Again Pleases in Fine Recital 


In his review of Winifred Christie’s recital here on the 
afternoon of February 17 at Jordan Hall, Philip Hale, in 
the Herald, characterizes her as 
artists that are welcomed with unalloyed pleasure.” 
praise is not excessive. 


“One of the few visiting 
The 
Few pianists have a touch so 


sensitive, a tone so beautiful, a technic so adequate. Her 
interpretations are the essence of poetry; simply executed, 
yet remarkable for comprehension and proportioned values, 
Miss Christie played here first in recital somewhat over 
a year ago, when she created instantly a favorable im- 
pression. She has since been heard in private, and re- 
cently at a Sunday concert in Symphony Hall. Few 
though her hearings have been, she has won an audience 
in Boston that will welcome her as often as she cares 
to return, . é 

Miss Christie’s program included some interesting 
music—Chopin’s sonata, op. 58, and shorter pieces by 
Schubert, Brahms, Korngold, Debussy, Rachmaninoff and 
Moszkowski. Like Mr. Cooper, however, she made the 
mistake of burdening a single program with two lengthy 
sonatas. The one by Beethoven, No. 3, op. 10, had best 
been dispensed with, as it was easily the least interesting 
of her selections. 


Heinrich Gebhard Wins Praise in Chamber Concert 


Heinrich Gebhard, versatile and distinguished pianist, 
scored another success in a concert of chamber music on 
February 1 in Springfield, where he appeared as assisting 
artist to a quartet of symphony players. Mr. Gebhard 
performed the piano parts of Faure’s quartet, op. 45, 
and Franck’s quintet in F minor. The Springfield Re- 
publican describes his playing of these pieces as follows: 


Both are works which give a superb opportunity to the pianist, 
and Mr. Gebhard used it superbly. Rarely does one hear playing 
so full of life and yet so classicaliy perfect. His touch is elastic, 
his tone brilliant without hardness, his rhythms clear and graceful. 
While his playing dominates, as the pianist’s should in modern 
music at any rate, it is never egotistic, and its preponderance only 
serves for a more perfect fusion. The Faure quartet is brilliantly 
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written for the piano, particularly the scherzo, allegro molto, with 

its sparkling rhythms "which, like the following adagio, s' est the 

wer yee maaan, a French gs oo ewer in the nine- 
ntury. In these ; , i 

both brilliant and elegant) a 


Wright Symons Gives First Song Recital Here 


\ sight Symons, baritone, gave his first song recital 
here on the afternoon of February 16 at Jordan Hall. 
His program included “Il Credo,” from “Otello,” and 
groups of Italian, French and English songs. While his 
voice possesses little color variety, Mr. Symons uses it 
with artistic sincerity and considerable skill. In the Italian 
and French songs, he made his best impression on the 
audience. Of the former, “Vittoria, Vittoria,” by Caris- 
simi, was especially well executed. Mr. Symons’ diction 
is praiseworthy, and he sings with commendable poise. 
Richard Hageman was the accompanist, and two songs of 
his authorship were included in the English group. An 
audience of good size was appreciative. 


Prominent Artists Please in Temple Concert 


Alice Nielsen, soprano; Cara Sapin, contralto, and Ralph 
Smalley, cellist, were the artists presented by F. J. Mc- 
Isaac on the evening of February 15 at the fifth concert 
of the Tremont Temple Course. Miss Nielsen’s selections 
were of a light and popular character. She sang in her 
customary charming manner, in spite of the fact that she 
was not in particularly good voice, having fulfilled her 
contract in violation of the doctor’s orders. Mme. Sapin 
was heard in an aria from Gluck’s “Orfeo” and a group 
of English songs. Her contralto is opulent and resonant 
throughout an unusual range. She sings with musicianly 
intelligence, and is at her best in sustained song. Mr. 
Smalley is an éxcellent artist, whose work is well known 
to Boston audiences. He gave much pleasure in a varied 
group. The audience was both large and enthusiastic. 


Ethel Frank Has Notable Success in Springfield 


Ethel Frank, deservedly popular in the concert field of 
New England, scored another notable success when, on 
February 11, she appeared as soloist at a concert of the 
Schubert Male Chorus, in the Auditorium, Springfield. 
The young soprano was heard in a group of operatic 
selections and miscellaneous songs, which she sang in a 
manner that elicited warm praise from both public and 
press. The Springfield Union commented upon her work 
as follows: 

For a soloist, the club was fortunate in choosing Ethel Frank, 
of Boston, a soprano with a pure, flexible voice. She sang in a 
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charming manner quite her own, with eloq and | evi- 
dences of temperament. She was particularly convincing in win 
et Wi 


3 eg 2 tenderness of Purcell’s old English folksong, ‘ 
I Love Her Till I Di 

has given such an exhibition of v 
subdued intensity. Again, this youn artist sang the beautiful, wail- 
ing Rimsky-Korsakoif “Chanson” with as much distinction as when, 
not so long ago, the same song was omy here by Miss Case and by 
Alma Gluck-Zimbalist. For encore, her lilting version of the sweet 
old Kerry tune was sqaely effective in a widely different way. 
She added to the signs of her conspicuous versatility by giving as 
another encore an impressively sweet reading of the simple religious 
tune, “Ther Is a Green Hill Far Away.” And, blessed be Allah! 
here is another artist in the growing number who put themselves 
‘instantly en rapport with an audience by announcing the names 
and the significance of their own encore pieces. 


Martha Atwood Baker Enjoying a Busy Season 


Martha Atwood Baker has been much in demand this 
season. Her voice, a soprano of remarkable beauty, com- 
bined with a gracious personality and pleasing accomplish- 
ment as a singer of songs, has won her favor on many 
platforms. Her most recent appearance here was on the 
morning of February 15 at a concert of the Musical Art 
Club in Jacob Sleeper Hall. Her selections on this occa- 
sion presented a pleasing variety. Among the most en- 
joyable were three simple little songs by Wyman, 
d’Qzanne’s “Chanson Provencale’ and Mabel Daniels’ 
“Daybreak.” Her rendition of the last was particularly 
brilliant. On the program with Mrs. Baker were Alice 
Reece, contralto, and Mrs. Langdon Frothingham, pianist. 

Among Mrs. Baker’s appearances in January were three 
engagements in Boston, and concerts in Braintree, Salem, 
Waltham, Somerville, Roxbury, Brookline, Providence, 
R. L, and Willimantic, Conn. She is now preparing for 
her recital, which has been announced for the evening of 
March 1 at Steinert Hall, when she will be assisted by 
the Philharmonic Trio. 


Bernard Ferguson in Concord Oratorio Concert 


The Concord Oratorio Society, assisted by the Boston 
Festival Orchestra, gave its annual mid-winter festival in 
Pheenix Hall, Concord, on the afternoon and evening of 
February 14. The program of the afternoon concert con- 
sisted of miscellaneous selections of vocal and instrumental 
music. The principal work in the evening was “The Cross 
of Fire,” by Max Bruch, a stirring work based on Scottish 
history and legend. The soloists were Grace Bonner Wil- 
liams, soprano; Bernard Ferguson, baritone ; Anthony Gu- 
arino, tenor. The society also had the assistance of the 
Viotti String Quartet. Mr, Ferguson was heard in solo 
groups at both the afternoon and evening concerts, and 
in the cantata sang the part of Norman. One of the local 
papers commented upon his work as follows: 

Mr. Ferguson’s deep, full voice was perfectly controlled in a song 
group that included “Little Gypsy” from “Zaza” by Leoncavallo, 
and an old Welsh melody, “The Ash Grove,” while everyone in 
the audience who had read “Treasure Island’ felt like thanking 
him for singing that grim old pirate song, “Yo, Ho, Ho, and a 
Bottle of Rum.” . . At the evening entertainment Mr. Fer- 
guson was easily first among the soloists. “The Song of the Cudgel,” 
a wild, weird Russian chantey, with refrain by the chorus, was 
most impressive; but the “Gloria a Te” brought out the full strength 
of his magnificent voice. The audience was wildly enthusiastic. 

Previously, on the evening of February 8, Mr. Fergu- 
son, together with Philip Bruce, tenor, and Frank Luker, 
pianist, was heard in a very enjoyable musicale at Whit- 
ney Hall, Brookline, when an unusually large audience 
applauded his work enthusiastically. 


Huyman Buitekan and Henry Eichheim Please 


Huyman Buitekan, well known as a teacher and concert 
pianist, gave a pleasing recital on the evening of February 
6 in Steinert Hall, in which he was ably assisted by ‘Henry 
Eichheim, violinist, who co-operated in a performance of 
d’Indy’s sonata for violin and piano. In addition to this 
interesting work, Mr. Buitekan played shorter selections 
by Bach, Mozart, Brahms, Debussy, Palmgren and Tschai- 
kowsky. His performances were of a high order, and an 
audience of good size testified their enjoyment by per- 
sistent applause. 


Naardyn Lyska Heard in Interesting Recital 


ie.” Not even Julia Culp, who last sang it here, 
translucency or vibrant, yet 


Naardyn Lyska, the Russian dramatic soprano, was heard 
in a program of unusual excellence on the afternoon of 
February 7 in Steinert Hall. In spite of a cold, she gave 
much pleasure by voice and art. She possesses an ardent 
temperament, and her interpretations are remarkable for 
intensity and dramatic intelligence. She was particularly 
successful in a group of Russian songs. The excellent 
playing of George Copeland, who acted as her accom- 


anist, added to the pleasure of the occasion. 
V. H. StrickLanp. 


Tenor Van Surdam’s “Twilight Recital” 


In the ballroom of the Hotel Paso del Norte, at El Paso, 
Tex., on February 12, there took place under the direction 
of H. E. van Surdam what he termed most artistically and 
imaginatively a “Twilight Recital.” He was assisted by 
Joseph Evans, piano; Mme. Loeser, vocal; David Hol- 
guin, violin, and Mrs. McNary and Mrs. W. R. Brown, 
accompanists. Mr. van Surdam, a tenor of uncommon 
vocal and musical gifts, was appraised as follows by the 
El Paso Morning Times of February 13, 1917: He sang 
with exceeding richness of tone, admirably adapted to the 
lyric quality of his voice. The tenor pleased the audience 
greatly also with the singing of a most timely selection, 
‘When the Boys Come Home,’ by Speaks. The conclud- 
ing passages in this song were sung with much feeling and 


strength.” 


Elfrieda Fuchs Locates in New York 


—_—— 


Elfrieda Fuchs, soprano, recently returned from Europe, 
has opened an attractive studio at 251 West Eighty-first 
street, New York. where she will devote her time to vocal 
teaching. Miss Fuchs, the fortunate possessor of a rich 
and well trained voice, has been, studying in Europe for 
many years with the foremost masters, laying special stress 
on the theory of singing and music in general, with the 
view of teaching vocal art, thereby assuring students un- 


usual advantages. 


CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST KNOWN 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 





Marion Bauer 


UP MN be dace kd beue ee ces cpewect Helen Stanley, New York 
Youth Comes Dancing ........ Constance Purdy, Jamestown, N. Y 
REESE oy Sate ee ie Florence Macbeth, San Jose, Cal, 
ES cr CUGs es Ceagbacde canteen Marion M. Fitch, New York 


ME IC LU tc Ebay bbs Lecce eect buses che 
I kn cc dechscoskerctwieeieans 


Mae Hotz, Philadelphia 
Leila Holterhoff, Chicago 


The Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute........... Sybil Vane, New York 
The Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute...... Marion M. Fitch, New York 
Ouee. 06 Titaw Oe Bees ic ks ch ees icceuvcs awe Permelia Gale, Chicago 
Phillis TTEEEV ELLE TET eT ee Marion M. Fitch, New York 
Bend Me 6 WOM covieiccckicvecin Marion M. Fitch, New York 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


I Send My Heart Up to Thee...Eleanor Hazzard Peocock, Chir ago 
Ah, Love but a Day!.......... Marie Stone Langston, Philadelphia 
The Year's at the Spring.Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar, Attleboro, Mass. 
The Year's at the Spring... Eleanor Painter, Portland, Me 
The Year's at the Spring. .Marguerite Hazzard, Mt. Vernon, N. Y 
Ge FI oe va tccckeveveces Harriet MacConnell, Chicago 
Forget-Me-Not............. Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar, Exeter, Mass. 


Gena Branscombe 


I Bring You Heartsease..... Margaret Keyes, New York 
A Lovely Maiden Roaming......... Marie Morrisey, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
A Lovely Maiden Roaming..............Llora Hoffman, New York 
The Morning Wind.............. .+++Mme, Buckhout, New York 
Te Be I Giice voeackecciccces Lilora Hoffman, New York 
Dear Lad o’ Mine............. Arthur Hackett, Boston 
Dear Lad o’ Mine.............. Mme. Buckhout, New York 
There’s a Woman Like a Dewdrop...R. Norman Jolliffe, New York 
I Send My Heart Up to Thee ...-Mme. Buckhout, New York 

.»+eMme. Buckhout, New York 


CRANINO. 6 Sena cee ahardcedkeces 
aXsenei Mme. Buckhout, New York 


Bluebells Drowsily Ringing ... 
Laughter Wears a Lilied Gown (duet), 
Mme. Buckhout and R. Norman Jolliffe, New York 


H. Clough-Leighter 


O Heart of Mine.. secbiwcddii George F. Reimherr, New York 
© Wend OF WisG.iivs Bidccccccccce Marion Nelson, Chicago 
MD dinathe Sea .. Florence Rowe, New York 
S. Coleridge-Taylor 
Life and Death........ 7 Margaret Keyes, New York 
Life and Death...Florence Hinkle-Witherspoon, W ashington, D. C 
Life and Death..... ee ey Sophie Braslau, New York 
Life and Death............ ‘ J. Glenn Lee, St, Louis 
Life and Death..... William Beck, New York 
Life and Death...... Christine Schutz, New York 
Life and Death.... --Marie Stone Langston, Philadelphia 
Life and Death........ May Carley, Manhattan, Kan 


Life and Norah Dynn, New York 


Mabel W. Daniels 


re Martha Atwood Baker, Boston 


DPR is ccvticcere Geneva Jefferds, Brookline, Mass 
a P Albert C. MeKenna, New York 
Song of the Persian Captive. Louise Allard Maynard, Boston 
Song of the Persian Captive. . Elizabeth Bates, Boston 
Song of the Persian Captive Lillian Stradling, Harrison, Me 
Song of the Persian Captive..Mrs. Hamilton Smith, Ric hmond, Va 


Lady of Dreams. . na Laura Littlefield, Keene, N. H 
The Fields o’ Ballyclare... ..G, Robert Lunger, Boston 


Arthur Foote 


On the Way to Kew.. 
Roses in Winter... 
The Eden Rose 


rrrrere Gertrude Tingley, Boston 
Florence Pierron Hartmann, Jacksonville, Il! 
-Florence Pierron Hartmann, Jacksonville, It 


There Sits a Bird on Every Tree Grace Kerns, New York 
A Song From the Persian (duet for soprano and alto), 

Grace Kerns and Litta Grimm, New York 
The Voice of Spring (duet for soprano and alto), 

Grace Kerns and Litta Grimm, New York 


The Two Roses (duet for soprano and tenor), 
Ross Maynard and Louise Allard Maynard, Boston 


Rudolf Ganz 


Elena Gerhardt, 
Elsa Alves, New York 
Black, Oil City, Pa 


What Is Love?.. 
What Is Love?.. 
What Is Love?.. 


Boston 
James Cuyler 


Bruno Huhn 


Israfel ... ‘ Arthur Hackett, Boston 
Invictus. ie -Guy Eliot McLean, Delaware, Ohi 
Invictus bwewe Harold N, Wiley, Brooklyn 
Invictus..... aved ‘ Frank Gould, Chi age 
How Many Thousand Years Ago Mabel Ritch, Brooklyn 
Eldorado .... aeealne . Mabel Ritch, Brooklyn 
W. H. Neidlinger 
When the Daylight Goes. . Mme. Buckhout, New York 
Francesco di Nogero 
My Love Is a Muleteer... Julia Claussen, Chicago 
My Love Is a Muleteer.. ; Sophie Braslau, New York 
My Love Is a Muleteer....... Mabel Beddoe, New Haver 
Mary Turner Salter 
My Dear ..... ; Arthur Hackett, Boston 
Requiem of the Sea.. Louise Mertens, New York 
Charles P. Scott 
Enchantment . Beatrice McCue, Cedar Grove, N. J 


A Widow Bird... Ross Maynard, Boston 


Mary Knight Wood 


Mme. Buckhout, New York 


(Advertisement) 
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Regina Rosenthal Makes Impression at Debut 


Regina Rosenthal, contralto, who was for a number of 
years soloist of the Temple Beth-El, of New York City, 
made her debut in the song recital field at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Sunday evening, February 18. The impression 
she created was most favorable. Mrs. Rosenthal possesses 
a voice of, much beauty, rich and brilliant in tone quality. 
\ fine feeling was especially noticeable in the German 
Lieder, in which art her sympathetic voice has found best 
expression. The numbers in which she was most success- 





REGINA ROSENTHAL, 


ful were Brahms’ “Vergebliches Standchen,” Hermann’s 

Gieb mir dein Herz” and “Standchen,” by Strauss. She 
also rendered others by Rubinstein, Wolf and Schumann. 
In Rosa’s “Canzonetta,” which opened the French group, 
the singer’s diction and phrasing was good. Her inter- 
pretation of Bemberg’s “Les Anges Pleurent” was exquis- 
ite. Weckerlin’s “Maman dites moi” and Debussy’ s “Man- 
doline” gave Mrs. Rosenthal an opportunity to give evi- 
a ot her versatility. 

by Ivor Novello, and “Friend,” by Clara Novello 
mo accompanied by the composer, were without doubt 
the most pleasing of the English group. At all times her 
splendid method of voice production was noticeable. Mme. 
Hirsh was at the piano. 

Viadimir Dubinsky, cellist, was also accorded much ap- 
plause for his part of the program. Accompanied by Jo- 
seph Adler, Mr. Dubinsky gave a fine reading of David- 
off’s “Ballad,” G minor. In the second group, which in- 
cluded Glazounoff’s “Chanson du Menestrel” and “Gnomen- 
tanz” and “Concert de Polonaise” by Popper, he give the 
large audience much pleasure. Mr. Dubinsky’s tone is pro- 
found, his technic excellent and his style well finished. He 
was obliged to give an encore, so profuse was the applause 
which greeted his final number. Mrs. Rosenthal and Mr. 
Dubinsky also gave an artistic rendition of “The Elégie.” 

During the past two years, under the guidance of her 
teacher, Clara Novello Davies, Mrs, Rosenthal has made 
such rapid strides in her work, achieving phenomenal re- 
sults, that she decided to enter the professional field. She 
comes from a musical family, her father having been one 
of our most famous cantors, and her uncle, Chief Cantor 
of Great Britain and Ireland. She is also a sister of 
Walter Hast, the well known English theatrical manager. 





Reinhold Wastichs Art in Demand 


That most artistic and engaging baritone, Reinold War- 
lich, has been winning signal success this winter wherever 
his vocal art has been presented. Special attention was at- 
tracted to his appearance through the fact of his assoc’a- 
tion with Fritz Kreisler, who abandoned his violin long 
enough from time to time to take his place at the piano as 
accompanist to Mr. Warlich, whom he admires immeasur- 
ably as a singer and as an interpreter. 

One of the recent Warlich-Kreisler recitals was in Bos- 
ton, when a program ranging from the time of Henry IV 
of France to Arensky, and including also the German 
Lieder classics, was rendered at Jordan Hall. English, 
Russian, French and German were sung and dictioned with 
equal felicity by Mr. Warlich, who is a linguist master. 
lhe Boston papers were most enthusiastic in their praise 
of the ever varied and highly intelligent renderings of the 


rag Pa subtlety and the discriminative accompanying of 
Mr. Kreisler at the piano. On the occasion of the Boston 
visit, a concert was given also at the St. Botolph Club, 
where part of the program of the Jordan Hall recital was 
repeated before the very representative audience which al- 
ways gathers at the St. Botolph entertainments. The 
members overwhelmed Messrs. Warlich and Kreisler with 
resounding applause. 

Other engagements, recent and pending, embrace appear- 
ances at Weils College, Bryn Mawr College, and the Bo- 
hemian Club, New York. At the last named event, Mr. 
Warlich delivered ten Brahms’ songs on the same pr m 
with the Kneisel Quartet, which played a Brahms quintet. 
The vocalist made a profound impression, the large gather- 
ing of musicians expressing unanimous approval of his 
heartfelt and illuminative versions of the best known 
Lieder. 

At a recent Burlington, Vt., recital there were 2,000 
persons in the audience, probably as large a house as ever 
has been assembled in that city. Mr. Warlich declared 
afterward that he would be well satisfied if only half that 
number of listeners would attend the rest of his recitals 
this season. About the middle of March he will, in com- 
pany with Mr. Kreisler, cross the continent, winding up at 
the Pacific Coast. All along the route the pair will give 
concerts together. After winding up his season the end of 
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May, Mr. Warlich will spend the summer in Seal Harbor, 
Me., where, commencing June 15, he will take classes in 
vocal interpretation. 

The Burlington, Vt., Times-Express said of the Warl.ch 
singing: “Such is the ‘calibre of Mr. Warlich’s interpreta- 
tive gifts that everyone of his numbers was deeply impres- 
sive.” That paper told also of the dramatic intensity and 
realistic exactness with which Mr. Warlich depicted the 
tenderness, the sorrows and the joys expressed in the songs 
on his program. The Boston Transcript says: “Mr. War- 
lich proved to be a more interesting expert and finely tem- 
pered singer than reports on both sides of the sea had im- 
plied. Refinements of mind and spirit spoke out of his 
diction, his shadings, the design and the implication of his 
singing. He is capable, not only of the subtleties of La- 
parra, the ironies of Debussy, the meditative simplicity of 
Franz or the playful sentiment of English melodies from 
a Jacobean day; but also of the grave or gay passion of 
Strauss, the fine ‘courtly stride of old French tunes attribut- 
ed to the careless Henry IV, and above all to the picturing 
of scene and personage by the Russians when they etch 
deep in mordant tones.” 

In the Boston American one reads: “Mr. Warlich is a 
good musician, an artist, a man of taste and feeling. He 
can interpret his songs, whether they are Lieder, French, 
Scotch, or Russian, and get every shade of meaning and 
expression that their composers intended to convey. This 
is why such a busy man as Kreisler makes time to accom- 
pany the young artist and give him the’ prestige of his ap- 
proval.” 





Hoffmann Lakewood Concert 


February 9 the Walker School, of Lakewood, N. 
gave another of its artistic musical entertainments at t ¢ 
This school has been prominent in musical 


ment of that important branch. The ability and skill of 
this artist, both as pianist and director, have been prominent 
in the institution as well as in the concerts arranged for 
the benefit of the pupils, and those outside who are inter- 
ested in a music. The program on this occasion was 
ty by apres Hartleben, soprano, late of the Ham- 
burg Opera; William Durieux, cello; Maurice Nitke, vio- 
lin, and Miss Hoffmann. The several numbers comprised 
solos, and oe D minor trio by Arensky. Miss Hoffmann 
won high place in Europe as an ensemble fH ges ay and her 
talent in this line was amply demonstrated in this work. 
A large audience gave appreciative applause. 

Of Mr. Nitke’s et a the Lakewood Daily said: “Be- 
fore he had ay a dozen bars he showed he was a 
wizard with the bow, and could make it do his least bid- 
cing. He had the good will of the audience from the 
start, which changed to enthusiasm, and his listeners de- 
manded more and more. His own composition, ‘Danse 
Antique,’ was an exquisite bit.” 





Sybil Vane Scores as Soloist With Harmony Club 


Cleveland, Ohio, February 16, 1917. 

The music lovers of this city turned out in goodly num- 
bers on Thursday evening, February 15, to hear the won- 
derful little soprano, Sybil Vane, of New York City, who 
made her first appearance in Cleveland as the soloist at the 
Harmonic Club’s concert. Judging from her tremendous 
success one might add that the music lovers of this city 
and the newcomer will no longer be unknown to each other. 
In fact her reappearance in the near future is being antici- 
pated already with much pleasure. 

To say that Miss Vane charmed her hearers is but ex- 
pressing it very mildly, for it is quite safe to say that such 
a magnificent voice as hers has not been heard here in many 
years. It has innumerable qualities to be admired. It 
abounds . richness, brilliancy and clarity. Her rendition 
of “Ah! Fors € Lui” from “Traviata” was beautifully 
done, and bespoke her previous experience in opera. The 
two Brahms songs and Bachelet’s “Chere Nuit” served to 
illustrate more fully her thorough musicianship and excel- 
lent diction. 

Her style of interpretation in the group by Ivor Novello 

“Moon of the Cherry Garden” and “The Little -aonaguay 3 
—was full of exquisite archness and captivating grace. 
all times one marvelled at her remarkable met tod of - 





SYBIL VANE, 


duction, which enables the singer to sing without the 
slightest effort. “The Bells of Aberdovey,’ a Welsh air; 
“I Know. Where I’m Going” (Hughes), and “Friend, " 
which was composed by her teacher, Clara Novello Davies, 
won instant favor. The beauty of the latter was empha- 
sized by Miss Vane’s perfect interpretation. Miss Vane’s 
third New York recital takes place at Aeolian Hall, on 
Friday evening, February 23. Wot 
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Hamlin Recital 

George Hamlin, the American tenor, gave a neutral song 

recital on February 13 at Aeolian Hall. The popular pro- 
gram was opened with a scholarly rendition of Mendels- 
sohn’s “The Sorrows of Death,” from the Hymn of 
“Praise.” This was followed by “Where'er You Walk,” by 
Handel, in which the singer demonstrated anew his excel- 
lent phrasing, beauty of tone and masterly interpretation. 
In the Bach “O Jesulein siis, O Jesulein mild,” Mr. Hamlin 
proved to be as much at ease, and his enunciation of the 
German text was as pure as of the English. “Nymphs and 
Shepherds,” by Purcell, which concluded the first group, 
was a delight as rendered by this gifted singer. 
_ The second group was given to German Lieder, includ- 
ing Schumann, Schubert, Weingartner, Bungert and 
Strauss, in which the recitalist was especially happy. The 
third group included five songs by Brahms. Superbly sung, 
the renditions brought warm salvos of applause for the 
singer, who, after this group, as well as after the others, 
added an extra song, which was received with the same 
mark of approbation by the audience as those on the 
program. 

The last og Sansom a new song from the pen of the 
gifted Richard Hageman, who may well be proud of “Do 
Not Go, My Love,” which had to be repeated. The balance 
of the program included some old Scotch, old Irish, French 
and English ballads, and Italian; he proved his intelligence 
in building a neutral program. Richard Hageman ‘not onl 
appeared as a composer on the program, but his accompani- 
ments were as ever most artistically played. 


New Songs in the Schmidt Catalogue 


Some new songs in the catalogue of Arthur P. Schmidt 
which have met with unusual favor of singers are, “My 
Love Is a Muleteer,” by Francisco de Nogero, which has 
attracted the attention of Enrico Caruso and will be taken 
up by him; several songs of Gena Branscombe, of which 
these may be specially mentioned, are “A Lovely Maiden 
Roaming,” “The Morning Wind,” “I Bring You Hearts- 
ease,” “Bluebells Drowsily Ringing,” and three new num- 
bers by Marion Bauer, “By Indus,” “Orientale,” and “Min- 
strel of Romance,” which are being sung by Helen Stan- 
ley, Lucy Gates, May Dearborn-Schwab, Lenora Sparkes 
and other prominent artists. 











Christine Langenhan at Aeolian Hall on March 5 





Christine Langenhan, who won her reputation as an artist 
of the Berlin and Hamburg operas, will make her first ap- 
pearance in this country in a recital of songs at Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of March 5 and has chosen the fol- 
lowing interesting program: “An die Music,” “Die Junge 
Nonne” (Schubert), “Des Knaben Berglied,” “Soldaten- 
braut” (Schumann), “Vergessen,” “Madchen mit dem ro- 
ten Mundchen” (Franz), “Der Kénig in Thule” “Migon’s 
Lied” (Liszt), “Treue Liebe,” “Der Jager,” “Der Tod, das 


ist die Kuhle Nacht,” “Standchen” (Brahms), “Geh’ Ge- 
liebter” (Wolf), “Das Lied der Chavaza” (Weingartner), 
“Tanz mit mir’ (Spielter), “Die Quelle” (Goldmark), 
“Ach wer das doch kénnte” (Berger). 

_ Hugo Wolf's “Geh’ Geliebter” will be heard for the first 
time in New York and Spielter’s “Tanz mit mir” is also 
pom ne oe a 
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CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


new to this city. This latter song was written for and 
dedicated to Mme. Langenhan. Several of the songs of 
standard composers which appear on this list are among 
the least familiar of their compositions, comparatively sel- 
dom heard in recital. Mme. Langenhan, whose appear- 
ance is looked forward to with much interest and pleasure, 
will have the assistance of Coenraad Bos at the piano. 





Sorrentino Triumphs 





Umberto Sorrentino, the tenor, sends word of his recent 
triumphs on his Southern tour, many engagements being 
of a return nature. In Gastonia, N. C., he had to repeat 
all of his English songs, “Love’s Majesty,” by Prutting, 
making a hit. Following is from the Augusta, Ga., Herald: 


Signor Sorrentino captivated the audience from his first appear 
ance with his youthful charm of personality, as much as with his 
truly wonderful voice of a pure tenor quality, and its mastery in 
every detail of its art. His repertoire embraces the dramatic, reci- 
tative and lyrical style, and finds him equally equipped to express 
every nuance from tragical to the most subtle sentiment. He has 
already made for himself both here and abroad a great reputation 
and hav most unquestionably a brilliant career Before him. Signor 
Sorrentino has all the vocal and artistic qualities to assign him a 
rank among the foremost singers which the near future will un 
doubtedly prove. Being the possessor of such a beautiful instrument 
which he handles with such perfect mastery, he also has most 
pronounced dramatic and artistic susceptibilities which are of such 
a nature that he creates that magnetic rapport between himself 
and his audience and carries without effort the listener where he 
wills. In the rendering of the “Pagliacci” aria and in his encore 
number from “La Tosca” and the Tosti and Rotori songs, his art 
was masterly displayed. The English ballads were delightfully re- 
ceived and in the Neapolitan songs, and particularly the exquisite 
rendering of “Tarantalla Sincera,” brought forth a musical storm 
of applause demanding its repetition. 


Sittig Trio Bookings 





The Sittig Trio, consisting of Gretchen Sittig, violin; 
Hans Sittig, cello, and Frederick V. Sittig, piano, are en- 
joying a season of unusual activities. Beginning Novem- 
ber 9, 1916, and up to and including February 15, 1917, they 
appeared in the following cities: 


November 9, 1916, Central Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Novem 
ber 13, 1916, Hoboken, N. J.; November 16, 16:6, Presbyterian 
Home, New York City; November 24, 1916, Hoboken, N, J.; Decem- 
ber 2, 1916, Passaic, N. J.; December 3, 1916, Hoboken, N. J.; 
December 4, 1916, Brooklyn, N. Y.; December 9, 1916, Washington 
Irving H. S., New York City; December 29, 10916, Liederkranz, 
New York City; December 31, 1916, Farmington Lodge, New York 
City; January 10, 1917, Barnard College, New York City; January 
14, 1917, Bedford Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, N. Y.; January 16, rortz, 
Cosmopolitan Club, New York City; January 19, tor7, Staten Island 
Academy; January 31, 1917, East Orange, N. J.; February t, rorz, 
Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, N. Y.; February 4, Tonetti Studio, 
New York City; February 7, 1917, Governess Home, New York 
City; February 10, 1917, Public School, No. 62, New York City; 
February 14, 10917, Oriental Club, New York City; February 15, 
1917, New York Apothecary Society, New York City 
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Skovgaard’s Routing 





Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, and his company will 
fill engagements in the following Southern cities, next 
week: 

February 26, Biloxi, Miss. 

February 27° Huntsville, Ala. 

March 2, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

March 5, Madisonville, Ky. 

March 6, Danville, Ill. 
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Christine Muller 


Wins Chicago in Oratorio and Song Recital 
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“The concert giver devoted part of her artistic scheme to six songs by Hugo Wolf. These 
were sung with authority and with that understanding of their inner meaning which is essen- 
tial if the works are to make their true effect.”—Chicago Herald (Felix Borowski). 


# “Miss Christine Miller, contralto, surrounds a beautiful voice with many other at- 
% tractions. There is a shimmer of technique over a line of musical repose. Ob- 
it trusive and dazzling, technique is a taint. Shimmering unobtrusively in the aura »f Miss Mil- 
a ler’s perfection, it is a tint and her big colors are mental, not glottal.” —Chicago Examiner (James 
Ms Whitaker). 





cian.” —Chicago News (Edward C. Moore). 
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“Miss Miller’s singing was quite as joyous as the songs. i fin 
full, suave quality, she has solved every problem that confronts one in the art of singing, adding 
to that one of the most likable personalities on the concert stage. 


“Of the four soloists Miss Christine Miller was outstandingly the best. t 
place among the brain vocalists of the country.”—Chicago Examiner (James Whitaker). 

“A straightforwardness and a beauty of tone that are in keeping with the best traditions 
of the oratorio.”—Chicago Evening Post ( Karleton Hackett). 


Beginning with a fine voice of 


She is a true musi- 


“With a sincere devotion too seldom displayed in recital halls, Miss Miller subordinated her 
able craft in the production of the contralto voice to the desirability of collaborating with the 
composers, wherefore her artistic success, devoid of sensationalism, became the greater.” —Chi- 


“One can scarcely exaggerate the educational value of the sincere, noble artistry of Miss 
Miss: Miller’s warm, lovely contralto is in good shape.”—Chicago American (Herman 


“Christine Miller gave a performance of the first rank with everything in it that means good 
singing.”—Chicago Daily Journal (Edward C. Moore). ; : 

“One of the most acceptable of concert contraltos, not only because of her beautiful voice, 
but because of the intelligence with which she colors it.”—Chicago Daily News (Stanley K. 


She has a high 
































: “Miss Christine Miller was the star member of the quartet. ‘He Shall Feed His Flock’ 

i she made a beautiful masterpiece of interpretation.”—Chicago Herald (Felix Borowskt). 
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GRIPPE AND COLDS 


By IRVING WILSON VOORHEES, M.5S., M.D., 
New York City 














A situation which amounts to an actual epidemic of 
la grippe is now present in this city and is in need of 
elucidation if the public is to know how its ravages are to 
be combated. In previous years grippe has taken various 
forms, sometimes attacking the larynx primarily, some- 
times the lungs. Last year there were many cases of 
abscess in the ear, and complications in the nasal sinuses. 
This season we have a return to the lung involvement type 
with fatal pneumonia as a frequent sequel. Tt is extremely 
important that a warning be issued against temporizing 
with this stubborn malady. Prompt and effective action is 
the only safe way to prevent a prolonged period of con- 
valescence. 

Grippe, like colds in general, is an acute, infectious 
disease which is contracted from some person previously 
infected. It is not a visitation of Providence in retribu- 
tion for sin, as some well-meaning persons who cling to 
the old theology seem to think, but a germ disease which 
can be definitely studied under the microscope. In the be- 
ginning it is purely a local condition as evidenced by sneez- 
ing, coughing, sense of tightness or fulness, watery eyes, 
discharging nose, etc. These are all early symptoms and 
it is at this stage that it can be cured or aborted by effec- 
tive treatment. Later, when the system is reacting to the 
effect of the toxines absorbed from the site of the origi- 
nal infection, there are headache, rapid pulse, fever, pains 
in the muscles and joints, depression and a whole train of 
other distressing symptoms. 

The purpose of this letter is to caution singers against 
continuing their work after the acute symptoms have be- 
gun. Most vocalists think that an engagement outweighs 
every other consideration. The singer feels that he simply 
must appear, and just as likely as not gets out of bed, 
braves wintry blasts and the ills of crowded conveyances, 
exposes himself to the drafty back stage and makes a poor 
showing which is not discounted in the least by public or 
critics who, of course. can know nothing of the laborious 
effort or inward anguish. A large number of consultants 
may be seen in his apartments on the day following, most 
of whom do little more than look serious. There is noth- 
ing that a physician dislikes more than to be called in at 
the eleventh hour. It is usually very unsatisfactory to 
everybody concerned. The disease is then thoroughly 
established and difficult to cure. 

The acute respiratory infections are no longer in the 
province of the general practitioner, but must be relegated 
entirely to the specialist. No amount of drugs taken into 
the stomach can ever do much toward the cure of a con- 
dition which is not even remotely connected with that 
organ. When one has a boil on the neck he wants the 
boil treated directly and not some other part of his anat- 
omy. The offending bacterium must be killed with anti- 
septics and routed out of its nest. A cold or a grippe 
attack is just as much of an infection as a boil, in fact it 


may be caused by the same organisms. The mucous mem- 
brane of the nose, throat, larynx, trachea and lungs must 
be treated directly by application of antiseptics. These 
antiseptics must be rubbed into every nook and cranny 
which can be reached. Even spraying them in does not 
have the same effect as direct application; hence inhala- 
tions are very often ineffectual. Fully fifty per cent of 
the cases of chronic catarrh and sinus disease one examines 
in daily practise have never been treated by the direct 
method. Most of them have supported the corner druggist 
for some years in the mistaken notion that they were sav- 
ing money only to find eventually that they will be obliged 
for the rest of their lives to put up with the annoyances 
and distress incident to the activities of an incurable con- 
dition. Nearly every disease in its very beginnings is 
curable; chronicity is simply another word for neglect, and 
neglect is the handmaiden of ignorance. 

Every year there seems to be an increasing number of 
singers who are suffering from vocal impairment as the 
result of an acute respiratory disease which has gone on 
through neglect or incompetent treatment to a chronic 
state. Many of these remember having sung through a 
cold or grippy condition. A large number are suffering 
from chronic laryngitis or bronchitis and have a constant 
desire to clear the air ways of secretion which is always a 
persistent symptom. Vocal uncertainty is always an ac- 
companiment of such a condition, the voice being good 
one day and bad the next. In spite of all the various sing- 
ing methods which are supposed to cure such an infection, 
it persists because the bacterial cause is still present deep 
down beneath the mucous membrane and cannot be per- 
manently routed out. Anyone who understands the path- 
ology of these conditions will readily see that no amount 
of vocalization or breathing exercises can ever hope to 
effect a cure. 

In the present grippe wave there are some dont’s which 
should prove of service: 

Don’t wait to see if the tight feeling in the nose and 
throat, the watery eyes, the altered vocal quality is “going 
to amount to anything.” 

Don’t consult your druggist or the family physician un- 
less he is thoroughly equipped to treat your condition 
locally. 

Don’t think you are showing your heroism by fighting 
against the infection in going about your daily work as if 
in the best of health. You are doing nothing of the sort, 
in reality you are aiding an unseen enemy who will surely 
defeat you sooner or later. 

Don’t swallow rhinitis tablets. aspirin, calomel, hot 
whisky and patent medicines in the first stage of your 
malady. You are wasting valuable time. At this period 
your specialist can cure you in two or three visits. He 
may not be able to do it at all later. 





Lenten Recitals at Strassberger : ’ 
Conservatories of Music, St. Louis 


A series of five Lenten piano recitals from the works of 
master composers will be given by Daniel Jones, the Welsh 
pianist and composer and teacher in the graduating 
department of the Strassberger Conservatories of Music, 
St. Louis, Mo. On Thursday evening, February 15, at the 
South Side Conservatory, Shenandoah and Grand avenues, 
the program consisted of works from Handel. At the 
second program, February 22, which will be given at the 
North Side Conservatory, 2200 St. Louis avenue, Mr. Jones 
will be heard in numbers by Beethoven. Compositions by 
Robert Schumann are announced for the third recital, 
which will take place at the South Side Conservatory on 
March 1. The fourth evening, at the North Side Con- 
servatory, will be devoted to works by Chopin, and the 
fifth and last program will be given on Thursday evening, 
March 15, at the South Side Conservatory, and will be 
made up solely of compositions by Franz Liszt. : 

Mr. Jones, who is teaching exclusively in the graduating 
department of the Strassberger Conservatories, studied in 
Berlin with Alberto Jonas, Ernest Hoffzimmer and Hugo 
Kaun. He has also played special engagements with the 
Bluethner Orchestra in Berlin and the Riga Orchestra in 


Russia. 








Haensel and Jones Artists 





In the Mozart opera revival, “Le Nozze di Figaro,” in 
Bizet’s “Carmen,” in Verdi’s “Aida,” as in Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria ay ore recently produced by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in New York, in Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia, the voice of unfailing beauty and absolute 
dependability, the epitome of artistic perfection combined 
with great physical charm, sharing honors with Caruso, 
and substituting on the briefest notice for Geraldine 
Farrar, “one of the greatest voices ever heard at the 
Metropolitan,” these are some of the many pleasant 
things recorded of Margaret Matzenauer. , 

Ethel Leginska has returned to America from Cuba with 
fresh “honors thick upon her,” after a series of five of 
the most successful concerts ever given in Havana. The 
Cubans and resident Americans were very generous in 
their support of the recitals, lavish in their spoken and 
printed praise, and some of the local cartoonists were in- 
ordinately funny, although not so funny as some of the 
American gentlemen of the brush and charcoal who have 
tried their art on the striking personality of the famous 
little English pianist. Such are the rewards of fame. 

Frederick Gunster, the American tenor fast making for 
himself a place in oratorio, concert and song recital, re- 
turned this week from the far cdast to resume the work 
interrupted by his mother’s illness. Mr. Gunster says his 


observation across the country points to a great musical 
awakening, especially in towns and cities hitherto un- 
touched by “the refining influence.” It is the opinion of 
those competent to judge that the coming season will be 
even greater musically than the one now rapidly progress- 
ing to a close, and Mr. Gunster says, in his endorsement 
of this opinion, that the outlook for the native artist is 
one of great encouragement. 

Arthur Middleton, the Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
basso, jointly with Zabetta Brenska, mezzo soprano, and 
John Campbell, tenor of the Marble Collegiate Church, 
Fifth avenue, New York, have been engaged, through 
Messrs. Haensel and Jones, for the production of “Faust” 
in Mount Vernon, Ohio, May 22 and 23 next, ainder the 
auspices of the Mount Vernon Festival Association, of 
which W. M. Coup is director. 

Speaking of the power of a compelling and charming 
personality, the Emporia Gazette says of Christine Miller’s 
recent song recital in that city: “She impressed the big 
audience with her rare personality as well as by her 
musical ability. Aside from her wonderful voice itself, 
Miss Miller’s chief charm is in her unusually clear diction. 
In all of her selections this was a source of satisfaction 
to the listener. It is in Miss Miller’s power to make the 
audience listen to and enjoy every song.” One of the 
remarkable features of the critics of Miss Miller received 
by her management is the absolute equality of the division 
of praise between her singing and her personality. The 
young American contralto possesses a wealth of both. 





Molly. Byerly Wilson in Los Angeles 





Los Angeles press comment on recital appearances 
of Molly Byerly Wilson, contralto: 


Voice of rare beauty. 

Most attractive personality. 

Delightful oe. 

Ununsually go enunciation 

Pronunciation of German unusually fine. 
Interpretation of German lied full of inspiration. 
Richness of tone and good control. 

Most satisfying and delightful. 

Rarely beautiful contralto. 

Artistic discrimination and temperament. 
Rich, full throated and freely delivered tone. 
An ideal recitalist. 





Paul Althouse in Harrisburg 





Referring to the appearance of Paul Althouse, tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra in Harrisburg, Pa., the Har- 
risburg Telegraph of February 7 said: 

The large audience also had the pleasure of hearing Paul Alt- 
house, tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. ‘Celeste Aida” 
is always a good medium for the introduction of a well equipped 
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tenor. There are tenors who make of this aria a noisy, and 
nasal monstrosity, and the people applaud it, thereby encouraging 
the growth of what has become a vocal disease and a deterioration 
of artistic singing, 

r, Althouse sang the aria as it was always intended to be sung 
—with rapture certainly, but with a respect and reverence, and an 
exaltation of the subject that lifted it immediately out of the com- 
monplace and tawdry and put it in the realm of refinement and 
chastity. 

He has a voice of rare charm and power: so well controlled that 
he can express his ideas and moods to a nicety. He has a winnin 
personality, intelligence, poise and artistic perception. He delivere 
the prize song from “The Meistersinger” with power and authority. 
He was very enthusiastically received. He added an aria from 
“Rigoletto” and also Sigmund’s love song from “The Valkyrie” 
(Wagner). He was recalled again and again. 


The same paper also has something to say about Mr. 
Damrosch, the conductor of the accompanying orches- 
tra, the New York Symphony Society’s great force: 


Mr. Damrosch is a master conductor and he has brought his or- 
chestra up to a very, very high standard of excellence. There is 
no doubt whatever that last night’s audience thoroughly appreciated 
the meetave quality offered, and there is no reason why Harris- 
burg should not develop into an orchestra-going city. 





Many Engagements Keep 
Will A. Rhodes, Jr., Busy 





Will A. Rhodes, Jr., the Pittsburgh tenor, whose excel- 
lent work and ever- -increasing popularity have been the sub- 
ject of previous comment, is continuing a remarkably busy 
season. January 23 he sang at a concert given under the 
auspices of Clan MacPherson, at Carnegie Hall, Pitts- 
burgh. The Dispatch of that city declared that “His ren- 
dition of Scotch music is always pleasing and enthusiasti- 
cally received. To hear this finished artist is a concert in 
itself. Mr. Rhodes’ Scottish education and accent are de- 
veloping wonderfully. To him a Scotch song is a never- 
failing joy.” On January 28 Mr. Rhodes was the tenor 
soloist in the performance of Stainer’s “Daughter of 
Jairus,” which was given in Greensburg, Pa., by the choir 
of the First Presbyterian Church. January 30 found him 
at Canton, Ohio, where he appeared with the Canton 
Ladies’ Chorus, achieving a truly remarkable success. 
The following day he sang at an At Home given in Pitts- 
burgh. Among the dates which he already has filled dur- 
ing the month of February are: February 1, a recital at 
Millvale, Pa.; February 2, a recital, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Feb- 
ruary 6, a recital at Cumberland, Md., where Mr. Rhodes 
gave a new song by Charles Wakefield Cadman, entitled, 
“In Paradise,” its first public hearing. On February 19 he 
is booked for a concert at Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, and 
on March 2 he will sing at Watson Memorial Church, 
Pittsburgh. 





Mme. Langenhan Provides “Musical Treat” 





Recently Christine Langenhan appeared with Otto 
Goritz at a festival concert at the Harlem Casino for the 
benefit of a German charity. Her success is shown by 
the following notice, a translation from the New York 
Staats-Zeitung : 

A rare musical treat was provided for the public by the soloist 
of the evening. he eminent singer, Christine Langenhan, accom- 
panied at the piano by Herman Spielter, sang a number of the best 
German songs with wondrous beauty of tone and great sincerity. 
She immediately gained the attention of the og by her singing 
of Liszt’s “Die Lorelei,” Spielter’s ‘“Volksliec Schumann’s ‘Sol- 
datenbraut” and Hugo Wolf’s “Heimweh. ” This was the first group 
given by the artist. She was in excellent voice and the audience 
recalled the artist again and again—the applause was so insistent, 
that at last she had to break the “non-encore” rule and give Hen- 
schel’s “Morgenhymne.” This was the best effort of the evening, 
as she was enthused by the colossal ovation of the public, and 
finally had to add “Prayer,” by Spielter. She was showered with 
beautiful floral tributes Soluce she left the stage-—-New York Staats- 
Zeitung, January 27, 1917. 


Florence McMillan’s Work Praised 





Florence McMillan, on tour as accompanist with Louise 
Homer, has been praised for her artistic work, as the 
following press comments will show: 

The accompaniments were so extremely well played by Florence 
McMillan that to dismiss her with a line seems impertinent. Not 
only did she show fine feeling for each separate piece; she so 
adapted herself to the star that genuine harmony of thought and 
melody resulted.—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 





“Er ist’s,” by Wolf, was another pleasing selection, and it was 
in this number that Florence McMillan got her first recognition for 
splendid work she did at the piano. bgp, ge the program, Miss 
McMillan proved herself a competent and understanding accom- 
panist.—Detroit News. 


“THE GOD WHO MADE HIMSELF” 











George Edwards 
PART VI 





The sixth chapter of George Edwards’ remarkable work, 
“The God Who Made Himself” (this god being Music), 
has just been placed on the writer's desk. The title of this 
chapter is “How the God Amused Himself.” It deals with 
that time when music took on a character of amusement 
rather than of religion or of a mere expression of the 
thought of the people. According to the author of this 
work, which is a deeply learned treatise clothed in figures 
of childlike simplicity but furnished with notes “for grown- 
ups” which make clear any doubtful application of the text, 
the man who first made music an amusement, and there- 
fore became the actual founder of modern music, was 
Haydn. He tells how Haydn was employed by a prince to 
compose music for his amusement at table, how Haydn 
ran out of ideas, and how he got his themes from the songs 
of the folk and learned to weave them together, to make 
them of sufficient length for the purpose for which they 











The Biltmore 
Series of Friday Morning 


Musicales 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


Ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore 
THE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to announce a 


series uf eight Morning Musicales to be given at eleven 
o'clock on the following dates during season 1916-1917. 








November 3rd December Ist January 12th February 9th 
November 10th December 15th January 26th February 23rd 
yeancee ALDA teorme qeeeweny 
UALE AMATO Hb marys 





HUG ALLA ROSIN. A CALLE 
MARIA ABARRIENTOS PAULO GRUPPE 
CLARENCE BIRD JOSEF HOFMANN 
LUCREZIA BORI BEATRICE é HOLTHOIR 
LUCA BOTTA FR ay, KREISLER 
CARRIE BRIDEWELL ur LARREYNE 
ASCHA BRON SERGE! KUSSEWITZKY 


EDDY BROWN GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
ORRIN BASTEDO LUCILE ORRELL 
ENRICO CARUSO IDELLE PATTERSON 
BLO CASALS BELLE great 
JEAN VINCENT COOPER JOHANNES SEMBACH 
DESTINN ANDREA DE — 


EMMY 

GIUSEPPE DE LUCA CAROLINA WHI 
ANNA FITZIU MARY WARF re. 
MARY GARDEN EUCEN YSAYE 


Subscriptions con now be ordered from R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant. 








Subscription Price, Reserved Seats $20 for eight Concerts, 
Price for Single Seats $3. Price for Single Boxes (6 seats) $30. 
Subscription Price for Boxes $200 for the eight concerts 
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were intended, thereby inventing the form that has been 
in use ever since. In a note he says: 

“The remarkable achievement of Bach seems to have 
been the summing up of the era before him, the era of 
practical music. For more than anything else he was the 
propagandist of the Protestant movement. As Bach is the 
earliest of the composers whose names appear to any 
extent upon modern programs, many people erroneously 
think of him as the father of modern music. It is rather 
Haydn, whose early works can scarcely be distinguished 
from folk music, who forms the natural link between prim- 
itive music and our modern style; revealing Bach as a phe- 
nomenon aside from the straight course of evolution—the 
product of the newly invented notation system, and of the 
artificial methods of the monastic school of composers. 
The difference is, briefly, the difference between the poly- 
phonic method, in which equal importance is credited to 
every voice which takes part—the ideal of the early church 
composers, and the “rhythmitonal” method, in which a 
principal melody is accompanied by chords, or at most by 
melodies subsidiary in character—as in the people’s prac- 
tice.” 

This is obviously true, though it might be added that 
Monteverde and his contemporaries of the seventeenth cen- 


tury, with their madrigals and ritournelles, gave the im- 
petus of Haydn and all of the later schools. The inventors 
of “monodia,” as it was then called, certainly have a claim 
to be considered the inventors of our musical system, even 
though their idea of form was very vague. 

Other notes to this chapter deal with the democratic view 
of art as held by Tolstoy and Wagner, and are food ‘for 
reflection as well as, evidently, the fruit of deep reflection. 
xeorge Edwards is a man who must be listened to with re- 
spect, and what he has to tell us is so clear and so far in 
advance of the knowledge of the most of us that we would 
do well not to pass it over. F, P. 





Tilly Koenen, Charming Dutch 
Contralto, in Monmouth 





Monmouth, Ill., has enjoyed a new sensation. It has 
been conquered by the gracious personality, amiability and 
glorious voice of the lieder singer, Tilly Koenen 

Monmouth itself declares that “there has never been an 
artist who appeared in Monmouth who has been honored 
with such perfect sympathy with the expressive interpreta- 
tions of the singer as was the case with Miss Koenen.” 
And Monmouth is difficult to subjugate, having heard the 
stellar lights of the world, instrumentalists and vocalists. 
Miss Koenen may boast a choice feather in her cap at 
having peerlessly captured critical Monmouth, 

One critic declared that in the second number “Miss 
Koenen rendered gliding tones which the hearer, if not. 
looking directly at the singer, could not help but believe 
were coming from a sweet toned cello in the hands of a 
great artist on that instrument. The voice blended from 
note to note as perfectly as though the cellist were sliding 
his fingers up and down the strings of a perfect instru- 
ment.” 

The audience, too, was delighted by Miss Koenen’s in 
genious method of translating her songs in foreign lan- 
guages before singing them. Not the least enjoyable of 
Miss Koenen’s offerings were two Irish songs, the “Kerry 
Dance” and “Shule Agra,” which the contralto sang with 
a luscious hint of the brogue. 

Then there were the delightful, adorable Dutch songs 
of Katharine van Rennes. 

Schubert, Brahms, Beethoven, Rubinstein and others 
were the composers chosen by the prima donna for her 
program upon this occasion, and she reflected glory upon 
each master of her choice. 

Not the least enjoyable selection was the big histrionic- 
dramatic “Erl King” of Schubert, histrionically-dramati- 
cally developed by this versatile singer. 





Mary Kaestner’s Successes 





In Omaha, as everywhere else, Mary Kaestner has 
been winning signal successes with the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company. The Bee said of Miss Kaestner’s 
Aida: 

She greatly ousgagnet her performance of the last season. Her 
voice is of beautiful quality, warm and sympathetic, and she acts 
well and convincingly. In her solo work in the firgt and second 
acts, and in her duets with Rhadames and Amonasro in the third 
act she achieved some excellent and highly dramatic effects. The 
closing scene, with its climax and beautiful duet in the tomb, was 
one of the events of the evening. 


In the World-Herald one reads of Miss Kaestner’s 
Santuzza, in “Cavalleria Rusticana” 


She again brought forth the best of her art. She made the theme of 
entreaty ring with emotion and intense passion, her expression of 
love and despair being throughout convincing Mary 


Kaestner has certainly made the role of Santuzza her own. 


Dilling Engagements 





On February 15 Mildred Dilling, the gifted young harp- 
ist whose splendid artistry is winning for her an ever 
widening circle of admirers, appeared at Aeolian Hall, 
New York. Other artists on this program. which was 
given in honor of the tenth anniversary of the Lutheran 
Education Society, were David Hochstein, the violinist, 
and Olive Kline, the soprano. Among Miss Dilling’s pri- 
vate engagements for February may be metioned appear- 
ances in New York on February 12 and 22, and on the 
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NOW BOOKING FOR SEASONS 1917-18. 1918-19. 


BROTHERS LEO—JAN AND MISCHEL 


APPEARING 


THE MUSICAL SENSATIONS OF NEW YORK 


HERNIAVSK 


THREE WORLD-RENOWNED SOLOISTS 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York, Mgrs. American Tour 


26th at Englewood, N. J. 


IN JOINT RECITAL 


HOWARD EDIE & CEORCE SCULLY, 66 W. 46th St., New York. Mgrs. World's Tour 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


February 22, 1917. 





GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Thursby’s Friday Musicale—Roeder Pupils Play 
_—American Academy Matinee—About Ziegler 
Pupils — Warford on American Songs — 
Capouilliez in Haverford—Grace Anderson, 
Accompanist and Coach—Lewing Reci- 
tal—McCabe Song Recital—Chicker- 
ing Hall Affairs—Fanning Sings 
Shaw Songs—Cheshire Recital— 

De Cisneros Sings—Shepherd 
and Rechlin Appear—Halper- 
son Opera Lectures — 

Women’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra — Mabel 
Empie — Music at 
“20,000 Leagues” 

Emma Thursby’s Friday musicale, February 9, was given 


in honor of Maud Fay, formerly of the Royal Opera in 
Munich, now of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Many 


old friends from California were delighted to meet her 
again, and joined in the welcome given her by numerous 
other guests. 


Johann van Bommel (de !’Opera Royal Francais de la - 


Haye), who has a beautiful baritone voice, which he uses 
artistically, sang with wonderful effect “Zueignung” 
(Strauss), “Novembre” (Fremont), “Benvenuto Cellini” 
(E. Diaz), accompanied by Hedwig Dahl. Augette Foret 
also contributed some French songs, and several of the 
Japanese songs she learned in Japan last season. These 
were especially interesting to Mme. Yamada, wife of the 
Japanese Consul General (who was present, with her two 
young daughters), and Mrs. Konosuke Leko. Among 
other guests were: Mrs. Lucien Warner, Mrs. George M. 
Wilde, Mrs. Samuel Long, George Stewart Smith, Mme. 
Franc Boyer de Franchiville, Mrs. Joseph Maclean, Mrs. 
Moxham, Mrs. Otis Johnstone, Philip Spooner, Eugene 
MacDonald Bonner, Dorothy Noel McNulty, George H. 
Worcester, Mrs. John Girardus Fagg, Mrs. Howard Colby 
Ives, Miss Fowler, Agnes Zimmerman, Mrs. William Sar- 
taim, Estelle Harris, Herbert Herbine, J. Clauson Mills, 
Mrs, and Miss Dorothy Spooner. Mrs. Sidney Ash pre- 
sided at the tea table. 
Roeder Pupils Play 


Artist-pupils of Carl Roeder gave a. fine 
piano music at the Wanamaker auditorium, 


rogram of 
ebruary 10. 











GEORGE 


DOSTAL 


The American Tenor 


met with decided success in his concert 
at Elmwood Music Hall, Buffalo, on the 
evening of February 8. The audience 
was large and enthusiastic from the first 
number to the last. 

Mr. Dostal had been advertised as 
“The Singer of Songs,” and his program 
was made up almost entirely of songs 
in English, several being well known and 
favorite bers. So insistent was the 
audience in its applause that Mr. Dostal 
had to respond with encore numbers 
after each of his groups. Even after 
the final number of the program the 
audience still remained and demanded 
more. 

All of the five daily papers of Buffalo 
gave Mr. Dostal unstinted praise. Among 
the notices were the following: 

















BUFFALO EVENING NEWS, 
FEBRUARY 9, 1917: 


It was an interested audience that 
gathered at Elmwood Music Hall last 
evening to hear Dostal, the famous 
dramatic tenor, whose lyric beauty of 
voice has aroused enthusiasm wherever 
he has appeared. 


programs. 
“Look Down, 


Fischer, 


on the program. 


piano, harp and cello accompaniment, 
was one of the best numbers on the 


Dear 
“Summer” 
“Haunting Memory,” 
cello obligato, were 
Songs by O'Hara, 
and Sanderson were the final numbers 
Dostal was heartily 


Browning, 


In songs with cello obligato by Miss 
Orrell, “Look Down, Dear Eyes” by 
Fischer, “Summer” by Ronald, and 
“Haunting Memory” by Bond, were all 
charming efforts and won further ap- 
preciation. 

An imposing number, ‘Sancta Maria” 
by Faure, sung with piano, harp and 
cello accompaniment, was given with a 
religious feeling for its contents that 


Eyes,” by 
by Ronald, and 
by Bond, with 
loudly applauded. 
Speaks 





A large and representative audience 
was warmly appreciative of this artist's 
program in which his command of 
style and his musical equipment found 
full expression, His opening aria from 
“Manon Lescaut,” by Puccini, was 
wung with dramatic style and a fine 
quality of sustained work, displaying 
his gifts as an operatic tenor, He was 
recalled 

In songs by Cadman, Fay Foster 
and other modern composers, he won 
equal success, responding to an encore 
with “Mother Machree.’ 

In songs with the cello obligato, the 
beauty of his voice, particularly in the 
upper register, was effectively brought 
out, One of the impressive numbers 
on the program was “Sancta Maria.” 
by Faure, which Mr, Dostal sang with 
piano, harp and cello accompaniment, 
and in which his religious fervor added 
to the beauty of its interpretation. 


Two Irish songs ww O'Hara and 
y 


Browning, “Life’ Speaks, and 
“Until” by Sanderson, evoked such 
approbation that the artist was recalled, 
singing “Then You'll Remember Me” 
from “The Bohemian Girl.” 


THE BUFFALO COMMERCIAL, 
FEBRUARY 9, 1917: 


George Dostal, the American tenor, 
assisted by ar Warfel, harpist, 
Lucille Orrell, cellist, and Emil Polak, 
accompanist, er a concert at Elm 
wood Music Hall last evening. This 
was the first appearance of the com- 
pany in Buffalo and a fairly good sized 
audience was in attendance, 

George Dostal possesses a lyric 
tenor of laree, range and it is pleasing 
in timbre. Especially good are his 
upper tones. 

“Donna non vidi Mai" from “Manon 
Lescaut" by Puccini, was the singer's 
opening number and he scored a big 
hit in this lovely aria. A group of 
songs in English by Cadman, Fay Fos 
ter, Harriss and Scott were well sung 
and “Sancta Maria” by Faure, with 


applauded after each song and he was 
compelled to give several encores. 


BUFFALO TIMES, 
FEBRUARY 9, 1917: 

George Dostal, an American tenor, 
little known in his native country, was 
heard in concert at Elmwood Music 
Hall last evening. With him as col- 
laborators were -. Warfel, harpist; 
Lucille Orrell, cellist, and. Emil Polak, 
accompanist. 

Mr. Dostal has a lyric tenor voice 
of good quality and his enunciation was 
excellent. He gave as his first number 
Puccini's “Donna vidi mai” from 
“Manon Lescaut,” and he also sang a 
number of well known bal'ads. In re- 
sponse to the generous applause several 
extra numbers were added. 


BUFFALO COURIER, 
FEBRUARY 9, 117: 

Dostal, famous dramatic tenor, who 
has created a sensation wherever he 
has appeared, was heard in Buffalo for 
the first time last evening in Elmwood 
Music Hall, where he gave a song re- 
cital assisted by a trio of capable artists, 
Mary Warfel, harpist; Lucille Orrell, 
cellist, and Emil Polak, pianist. 

Mr. Dostal made a fine impression as 
a concert artist, his tenor voice, which 
is extensive in range, being of great 
lyric beauty, especially in the upper 
register, and he sings with the depth 
of feeling which proclaims him to be 
orpuinely musical. 

His first number, an aria from 
“Manon Lescaut” by Puccini, was de- 
livered with dramatic fervor and _bril- 
liant vocalization and won his enthusi 
astic approval. In a group of modern 
songs, “Call Me No More” by Cadman, 
“If I Were King of Ireland” and 
“Jasmine Door” by Scott, were all so 
delightful that he was recalled, singing 
as an encore, “Mother Machree” with 
rare charm. 


added to the beauty of its interpreta- 
tion. 

In his final group, “All Erin Is 
Calling, Mavourneen” by O'Hara, 
“Mother at Home” by Browning, and 
“Until” by Sanderson, were so enjoy- 
able that the singer was paid the flat- 
tering tribute of being recalled after 
his final number. He sone “Then 
You'll Remember Me” from “Bohemian 
Girl,” with admirable operatic style. 


BUFFALO EXPRESS, 
FEBRUARY 9, 1917: 

The program was opened by Mr. 
Dostal, who sang in Italian “Donna- 
non vidi mai” from “Manon Lescaut” 
by Puccini, but all his other songs were 
in English, in accordance with his doc- 
trine that an audience likes best the 
songs the words of which it can under- 
stand. His belief that the songs of 
sentiment are most agg to the 
great mass of the people was justified 
last evening by applause for such lyrics 
as “Mother at Home,” “If I ere 
King of Ireland,” “All Erin Is Calling, 
Mavourneen,” The group of songs which 
proved most pleasing included Fischer's 
“Look own, Dear Eyes,” Ronald's 
“Summer,” and “Haunting Memory,” 
by Bond. These were sung with cello 
ob'igato by Miss Orrell. 

Following his second group of songs, 
including Cadman’s “Call Me No More,” 
Fay Foster's “If I Were King of Ire- 
land,” Harris’ “Just One Day,” and 
“Jasmine Door” bv Scott, Mr. Dostal 
sang “Mother Machree.” A _ burst of 
applause greeted the opening lines of 
the accompaniment, giving tribute to 
another song of sentiment whose appeal 
does not seem to diminish. Faure’s 
“Sancta Maria’ was sung with accom- 
pamiment by piano, harp and cello, and 
the concluding group of songs, accom- 
panied by piano alone, included “All 
crin Is Calling, Mavourneen” by 
O'Hara, Browning's “Mother at Home,” 
“Life’ by Speaks, and “Until” by San- 
derson. 











They were Marie Wolf, Ruth Nelson, Olive Hampton, 
Dorothy Roeder and Adelaide Smith. These five young 
pianists played remarkably well works chiefly by modern 
composers. Chaminade’s Concertstiick, Arensky’s concerto 
in F minor and Chopin's polonaise in E flat, all had the 
accompaniment of a second piano, played in orchestral 
fashion by Mr. Roeder. There was a crowded house, and 
even Mr. Roeder himself, severe critic as he is, was much 
pleased with his pupils’ performance. Saturday, Febru- 
ary 24, a similar recital will occur at Chickering Hall. 


Third Matinee of the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts 


The American Academy of Dramatic Arts and Empire 
Theatre Dramatic School gave the third matinee of this 
season February 9, at the Lyceum Theatre. 

The large audience present witnessed with evident pleas- 
ure Oscar Wilde’s best known comedy, “The Importance 
of Being in Earnest,” which was successfully and delight- 
fully presented by the students. 

Harold Elliot is an unusual personality and made the 
part of John Worthing an interesting one. Holley Pett 
also was entertaining as Algernon Moncrieff. Constance 
Moore and Jeannette Parry were charming and acted their 
parts admirably. The entire cast deserves much praise. 

“Why Cupid Came to Earl’s Court,” by Cosmo Hamil- 
ton, a one act play, was also creditably given with Jean 
Acker and Marc Loebell in the leading roles. Others in 
the cast were: Warren Krech, Bryant Thomas, Haleen 
Schiller, Henrietta Hopper, Margaret Phillippi, Richard 
Abbott, J. V. Preston, Margaret Ferguson and Esther Belle 


Wheeler. 
About Ziegler Pupils 


Ella Palow and Lucy Cummings, sopranos, were the 
solo singers representing the Ziegler Institute at Chicker- 
ing Hall, February 14. The former sang an aria by Meyer- 
beer and “Morning” by Speaks, and the latter songs by 
the American composers, Rummel, Hadley, La Forge and 
Speaks, doing credit to their superior instruction. Max 
Knitel-Treumann gave a fluent talk on “Vocal Art,” in 
which he imitated the French, German and Italian vocaliza- 
tion. Some of his exaggerated imitations of the defects 
of these singers were most humorous, He talked with 
much good sense and interested a large audience greatly. 
Misses Macquire, Benton and Balmanno sang two trios, 
closing the affair, and another participant was Julia Chip- 
pendale, reader. 


Warford on American Songs 


Claude Warford, tenor, gave a very interesting lecture 
on modern American songs before the members of the 
Musicians’ Club of Jersey City, February 7. In addition 
to a long list of songs by well known American writers, 
Mr. Warford sang and talked about several of his own 
recently published songs, as well as some still in manu- 
script. e was assisted by Tilla Gemunder, soprano, one 
of the best known of the Warford students, who did some 
fine singing. 

Lewing Recital 


Adele Lewing gave a recital in association with Mr. 
Dershuch at Olivet Church, February 12. She played 
works by modern composers as well as some of her own 
melodious and musicianly compositions. Mr, Dershuch 
was formerly of the Weimar Opera House and more 
recently with the Metropolitan. Mme. Lewing will ap- 
pear as soloist at the next Women’s Philharmonic con- 
cert. 


McCabe Song Recital 


Irene V. McCabe, assisted by John Ingram, violin, and 
James P. Dunn and Alexander Russel, piano and organ, 
gave a song recital at the Wanamaker auditorium, Jan- 
uary 29. Two songs by James P. Dunn, namely, “A 
White Rose” and “Love’s Pledge” were especially suc- 
cessful. She sang a group of German songs, another in 
French, and Bizet’s “Agnus Dei.” Perhaps her most ef- 
fective singing was done in the “Liebestod” from “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” preceding which Mr. Dunn played the 
prelude from the same opera. 


Chickering Hall Affairs 


Edward .Potjes, formerly professor at the conserva- 
tory of Ghent, Belgium, assisted by Tilly Verba, soprano, 
gave a recital at Chickering Hall, February 10, which 
contained many important works. There was a large and 
enthusiastic audience and he had to play several num- 
bers at the close of the recital. 


Capouilliez in Haverford 


F. Reed Capouilliez, solo baritone, who is fast becom- 
ing known as a splendid, reliable singer of . temperament 
and clean enunciation combined, sang at an affair given 
by Dr. Charles Chance at the Haverford School, Haver- 
ford, Pa. All of the singing of this baritone, who pos- 
sesses a youthful, expressive voice, is highly enjoyable, 
for he illuminates all he does with intelligence. 


Grace Anderson, Accompanist and Coach 


Grace Anderson, pianist-accompanist, occupies a place 
in the front rank of artists and enjoys an international 
reputation. She has played before the most discriminat- 
ing audiences throughout the United States with pro- 
nounced success. Among the artists who have availed them- 
selves of Grace Anderson’s art are: May Peterson, George 
Sweet, Gerald Maas, Florence Mulford, Silvio Burken- 
road, George Fergusson, Ludwig Hess and Victor Kiizdé 
The following quotation is from the American of Janu- 
ary 16: 

Grace Anderson, who has achieved fame on two centinents for 
her musical accomplishments, gave a unique concert last evening. 

Grace Anderson is a pianist of remarkable ability and taste, 


instead of devoting herself to the usual piano composition she has 
jialized i ts. At last evening's affair, each artist 


p d in p 
way supported by a charming musical background played by Mrs. 
Anderson. 





Fanning Sings Shaw Songs 


Cecil Fanning, the well known baritone, has accepted 
two songs by Alice Shaw, which he will use on recital 
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ms in the near future. Other singers who are al- 
ready using Miss Shaw’s songs are Ellen Learned, Jean 
pon gl Cheatham, Florence Otis and Edith Chap- 
man . 


Cheshire Recital 


At her recital at the Hotel Astor, Tuesday afternoon, 
Zoe Cheshire, harpist and daughter of the late John 
Cheshire, of England, played several of her father’s best 
known compositions, including “Tarantella” and “Fantasia” 
on “Lucia,” which are considered the most brilliant of all 
his works, These also have not been played since they 
were played by the composer himself. Miss Cheshire had 
on her program his “Scotch Air,” as she considers the harp 
particularly lends itself to the beautiful melodies of Scot- 
land and: Ireland. 


Cisneros Sings 


February 14, Eleonora de Cisneros sang at a luncheon 
at the Hotel Astor, given by the New York Section of 
the Council of Jewish Women to the excellent accompani- 
ments by Max Liebling. Her numbers were: “Traume” 
(Wagner), “Visione Veneziana” (Braggi), and “La Vivan- 
diere” (Godard). 


Shepherd and Rechlin Appear ; 


Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, Mildred Dilling, harpist, 
David Hochstein, violinist, and Edward Rechlin, organist, 
gave a concert in honor of the tenth anniversary of the 
Lutheran Education Society, at Aeolian Hall, February 15. 
Mrs. Shepherd won increased popularity through her fine 
singing. Miss Dilling pleased with her harp solos. Mr. 
Hochstein, the young American violinist, following his stu- 
dent years in Vienna (where he gained valuable prizes), 
made a profound impression with his brilliant playing. Mr. 
Rechlin excels in his improvisations, and on this occasion 
chose a Lutheran hymn as his subject. He improvises in 
truly unusual fashion, carrying the theme now in his left 
hand, again in the right, and on occasions in the pedals, 
building up splendid climaxes. 


Mabel Empie, Solo Soprano 


_ Mabel Empie, soprano, has sung in New York and 
vicinity with success. She is solo soprano at the Park 
Avenue M. E. Church. A recent press notice follows: 

Mabel Empie, of New York, was the soloist at last night’s con- 
cert in St, Paul’s Church. She is a vocalist of recognized ability 
and was in particularly fine voice. Miss Empie made a deep im- 
pression, and we hope to hear her soon again.—Newburgh News. 


Halperson Opera Lectures 


The fourth opera lecture by Maurice Halperson took 
place at the New York College of Music Hall, February 
13. He paid particylar attention to German opera. Carl 
Schlegel sang beautifully songs and arias by Tellemann, 
Reinhardt, Keiser, Reichardt, accompanied by Willy Tyro- 
ler, of the Metropolitan Opera forces, who also played 
solos with fine technic. There was an audience of fair 
size on hand and the humor and genial personality of the 
lecturer was ever to the fore. 


Women’s Philharmonic Orchestra Concert 


Madeline H. Eddy conducted the Women’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra, of twenty charming young women, Mrs. Wil- 


liam Croxton, soprano, and Marie Mikova, pianist, assist- . 


ing in solos. A good sized audience gathered at the 
Hotel Majestic, February 15, to hear the affair, which 
had in it many enjoyable features. The orchestra played 
the overture, “Life for the Czar,” especially well, and Mo- 
zart’s “Jupiter” symphony was also a worthy performance. 
Tertius Noble’s “Morris Dance,” which closed the concert, 
was well received. Mrs. Croxton has a light soprano 
voice and was encored. Miss Mikova played with fine 
technic, feeling, daintily, when occasion required, and 
roused enthusiasm. ‘The orchestra consists of the follow- 
ing players: First violins—Elizabeth Armstrong, Cornelia 
Blaine, Maud Cruikshank, Ada Heinemann, Mary Eliza- 
beth McCarthy and Belle Sigourney Schneelock (concert- 
master) ; second violins—Leila Cannes, Anna Eddy, Helen 
Gerrer, Elsie Radler, Elizabeth Ruddell, and Martha Mayer 
Thompson; violas—Amy Robie and Melinda Rockwood; 
cellos—-Marie Eddy and Elfrieda Poehland; flute—Gus- 
sie Blucher; clarinet—Tillie Orenstein; cornet, Hope 
Sloan; piano—Frances Eddy. 


Music at “20,000 Leagues” 


James C. Bradford conducts the orchestra and Harold 
Osborne Smith plays the organ in the submarine photo 
drama, “Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,” pro- 
duced at the Broadway Theatre. Mr. Smith’s organ playing 
is always appreciative and effective. A portion of the 
overture to the “Flying Dutchman,” “A Midsummer’s 
Night’s Dream,” Mendelssohn's “Spinning Song,” Chopin’s 
“Minute Waltz,” Handel’s “Largo,” are most effectively 
done by Mr. Smith. His technic and taste are impeccable. 


Educational Alliance Concerts 


Three interesting concerts were given by the Educational 
Alliance, New York, on the evenings of February 4, 7 


and 14. 

The first, held at the Young People’s Branch, Stuyvesant 
and Ninth streets, was a recital by L. Jacquelin Grepe, 
piano, and Emile Henning, contralto, with Corabel Cook, 
as accompanist. February 7, Clarence Adler gave a piano 
recital in the Straus Auditorium of the Educational Alli- 
ance. Gladys Axman, soprano, and Max Gomes, cellist, 
gavé a joint recital at the same auditorium on February 14. 
ruary 14, 

These three concerts were attended by large and enthu- 
siastic audiences. 





Louis Kroll With Dippel Opera Company 





Louis Kroll, for many years head of a large musical or- 
ganization in Atlantic City, N. J., and who has attained a 
wide reputation for his musicianship and ability, has become 
connected with the Dippel Opera Company as musical 
director. 


NEW YORK CONCERT 


Stransky to Give “All Classic” Program 


ANNOUNCEMENTS $= oncerto. 


Samoiloff Pupils’ Concert, February 22 


Artist-pupils of Lazar Samoiloff will unite with their 
teacher in a matinee recital, Aeolian Hall, Thursday, Feb- 


At the concerts of The Philharmonic Society, this ruary 22, 3 p. m. 


(Thursday) evening, February 22, and Friday afternoon, 
will conduct an “All Classic 


February 
program. 


e orchestra will play Bach’s suite in D major 

for orchestra, Haydn’s “Oxford” 

and the “Eroica” s 
Fritz Kreisler will be the soloist at the Sunday afternoon 


tn? 


symphony in G major, 





89 





Sybil Vane, February 23 


Sybil Vane, the “pocket prima donna,” will be heard in 
phony of Beethoven. another Aeolian Hall recital, Friday evening, February 23. 
(Continued on page 42.) 


concert on February 25. He will play the Tschaikowsky 
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@VEN the most capable musicians cannot play 
everything they wish—or create music to satisfy 
their every whim. 
But with an A. B. Chase Player Piano a person can 
draw upon the whole vast world of music for inspi- 
ration and entertainment. 
With this superb instrument you can interpret the 
works of the greatest masters—or enjoy the melodies 
of the most popular contemporary composers. In 
short, you can produce music to suit yourevery mood. 


And so faithfully does the pneumatic action of the 


A. B. Chase Player Piano 


reproduce the human touch; so freely and yet so 
subtly does it permit one to shade the tone and 
grade the tempo—that the music lacks every sem- 
blance of mechanical production and becomes in- 
stead personal expression. 


The A. B. Chase Company 
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| The Short Canadian Spring Tour 


of the Splendid Coloratura Soprano 


LYDIA LOCKE 


Commences March 22nd, at TORONTO 


(Soloist at the final concert of the Academy Series) 





THE PROGRAM COMPRISES: 
Bishop’s “Lo Here the Gentle Lark” (with flute obligato) 
Handel’s “Sing Sweet Bird” 

Old English, Irish and French Folk Songs 





437 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Dates are now being negotiated for the season 1917-1918 
By Miss Locke’s Manager : 


CONCERT DIRECTION: M. H. HANSON 


NEW YORK CITY 
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MAX LIEBLING ¥252: 


ACCOMPANIST— PLANO INSTRUCTION 
AG@drees: 828 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Circle, N.Y. CITY 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 
a64:1 GIRARD AVE., SO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MME. CARRIE BRIDEWELL 


ELEBRATED CONTRALTO., 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York. 


FRANK FRUTTCHEY 


LECTURES ON MUSIC, 
Available for Universities Schoo Teschers’ Associations, 
Address, Devoe-De-rott M’g't, 933 e Bank Bidg., Detroit, fice, 


WITHERSPOON =a:5 


Metropolitan Opera Available for Concert and Oratorio 
Address: Management, Wolisoha Musice! Bureau 
i Weet 24th Street New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Serr 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


EDGAR 


TILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
HORTENSE 


DORVALLE 


Dramatic Soprano 
with Cosmopolitan Grand Opera Company 
Avaliable tor Concert, Opera and Oratorio 


108 East 17th St,N.Y. Phone 1896 Stuyvesant 


























REINALD WERRENRATH 
BARYTONE 


Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
t West sath Street - - - + «+ «= 


SIGHT READING 


New York 








THE BLITZ SCHOOL 
“THE LIGHTNING METHOD" 
For Singers and Instrumentalists 
Endorsed by MASSENET, LESCHETIZKY, RIVE-KING, ETC 
808 CARNEGIE HALL, Monday and Thursday, P.M. 


2 GLP StKIN 


H Violin Virtuoso 


A Management: J. E. ALLEN 
218 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 


JOHN McCORMACK 


in America Entire Season 1916-1917 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D, F. McSweeney, 
145! Broadus 
Steinway Piano Used 


CECIL FANNING Burton 
H. B. TURPIN Accompanist 


Having returned trom a year of concert giving 
nm Germany, Italy and England are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 
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HOTZ 


SOPRANO 


Exclusive Management 
DAVID DUBINSKY 
1925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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Minneapolis Symphony Regales Southern City—Wynne 
Pyle and Czerwonky, Soloists, Enjoyed—Local 
Orchestra Gives Third Concert—Mozart Society 
Program—To Hear Two Operas 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor, gave two concerts, matinee and night, at the 
Grand Opera House, Monday, January 29. The orchestra 
is great in many senses of the word, great in numbers, 
great in strength as a whole, with a great conductor. Such 
absolute mastery of his eighty-five men, obedient to the 
slightest wave of his baton! Such marvelous pianissimos, 
reaching almost a whisper, till one really doubted his ears. 
And again the wealth of tone, and the volume! Ober- 
hoffer is absolutely without mannerisms—one really felt 
himself in the presence of a man whose very soul breathed 
music. Each man is certainly an artist on his particular in- 
strument, particularly the concertmaster, Richard Czer- 
wonky. The program for the matinee was in lighter vein 
than the one at night, and was as follows, with Richard 
Czerwonky, soloist: overture, “Carneval,” op. 92, Dvorak ; 
symphony, No, 8, in B minor, “The Unfinished,” Schubert ; 
“Symphony Espagnole” for violin and orchestra, Lalo. 

Richard Czerwonky proved himself an absolute master of 
the violin by his sympathetic and appealing interpretation. 
His tone was sweet, the p'anissimos exquisit:, and in the 
forte passages, the tone did not lose its beautiful quality. 
After repeated recalls the audience would not be satisfied, 
so he gave an encore, with harp accompaniment 
played by Henry J. Williams. The next number was 
symphonic poem, No. 3, “Les Preludes,” Liszt; “Valse 
Triste,” from the drama “Knolema,” Sibelius; “Shepherd’s 
Hey” (A Morris Dance), Grainger (which, after pro- 
longed and insistent applause, they were forced to repeat). 
“Bacchanale” from the ballet “The Seasons,” Glazounow. 
After each number Mr. Oberhoffer was compelled to bow 
repeatedly. One thing which impressed especially was the 
fact that with the exception of the accompanists to the 
soloists, both afternoon and evening, and in the Hugo 
Kaun number, he conducted without the score. 

At night the program opened with “Festival March, and 
Hymn to Liberty,” by Hugo Kaun, as a token of recog- 
nition to ths numbers of Minnesota militiamen, from Camp 
Wilson, who turned out in a body to do honor to their 
own Symphony Orchestra. At the first note of the “Hymn 
to Liberty,” the immense audience, which filled the house 
to overflowing, rose as one person. In the symphony, No. 
4, in F minor, op. 36, by Tschaikowsky, the changes from 
forte to pianissimos were notable. 

Wynne Pyle, the soloist of the evening, proved herself 
a splendid artist, in her rendition of concerto for piano 
and orchestra No. 1, in E fiat major, Liszt. Her tone 
was strong and yet beautiful and her technic marked. She 
was recalled five times by the most enthusiastic audienc:. 
The last half of the program was devoted entirely to 
music from the operas of Wagner, which was a rare treat, 
one seldom having the opportunity to hear these master- 
pieces, given by an organization so capable of rendering 
them. They were as follows: prelude to “Lohengrin,” 
“Ride of the Valkyries,” from “Die Walkiire”; prelude 
and “Isolde’s Love Death,” from “Tristan and Isolde,” 
and the overture to “Tannhauser.” At the conc!us‘oa 
Conductor Oberhoffer was recalled again and again, until 
at last the huge audience rose loath to go. It is to be hoped 
that San Antonio will be included in the orchestra’s annual 
mid-winter tour next year. San Antonians were not 
given the opportunity of hearing Cornelius van Vliet, in 
solo work. He is principal cellist of the orchestra. 


San Antonio Symphony Orchestra’s Third Concert 


The San Antonio Symphony Orch stra, Arthur Claassen, 
conductor, gave the third concert in the series of six at 
Beethoven Hall, Thursday, February 1, with Walter Rom- 
berg, violinist, as soloist. Alma Gluck, having arrived in 
San Antonio, the day prec’ding her concert, under the 
auspices of the San Antonio Mozart Society, was the 
honor-guest of the San Antonio Symphony Society, of 
which Mrs, Eli Hertzberg is president. 

As Mme. Gluck entered the hall, she was greeted by 
great applause. The orchestra rose; and gave her a musical 
salute, The orchestra played the following very splendid 
program, which was admirably given: 

“Symphony Pathetique,” No. 6, Tschaikowsky. The sym- 
phony was most enjoyable and showed the splendid control 
under which Mr. Claassen has the musicians. The “Kaiser 
Variations,” Haydn, followed. It was most interesting to 
hear the principal theme—the Austrian Hymn—taken up by 
the different instruments. Mr. Romberg played, like one 
inspired, the Mendelssohn concerto for violin. He was 
applauded heartily and responded with “From the Land of 
the Sky Blue Water,” Cadman, accompanied by Ella 
Mackensen at the piano. The closing number was the “Sec- 
ond Indian Suite,” MacDowell, which consists of “Leg- 
end,” “Love Song,” “In War Time,” “Dirge” and “Village 
Festival.” These numbers were all very beautiful. The 
entire program was most heartily enjoyed by the large 
audience present. The usual program notes were given by 
Alois Brann. These notes are of inestimable value ta the 
student as well as the general public. The usual public 
rehearsal in the afternoon was held, for which a nominal 


entrance fee was asked. 
Mozart Society Concert 


Alma Gluck was greeted by a packed house when she 
appeared in concert Friday evening, February 2, under the 
auspices of the San Antonio Mozart Society, Arthur Claas- 
sen, director, at Beethoven Hall. The San Antonio Mozart 
Society gave three numbers, which were greatly enjoyed, 
showing the splendid work which this organization 1s doing 
under the direction of Arthur Claassen. The ‘numbers 
were “The Voice of My Beloved,” Mabel W. Daniels, with 
violin accompaniment by Emma Conring, L. Vaughn, P. 
Coin. P. Toberman, Leonora Smith, Mrs. A. Carpenter, 


Wilhelm Marx, Walter Romberg, F. Goodman, L. Tulipon, 
F, A. Piper and C. D. Chabot, and piano accompaniment by 
Flora Briggs; “Whip-Poor-Will,” Carl Hahn, and “The 
Swan,” Saint-Saéns. 

Anton Hoff gave Mme. Gluck most adequate support. 
Flora Briggs is the accompanist for the Mozart Society. 


Opera by Boston-National Grand Opera Company 
San Antonio heard two operas, “Madame Butterfly” 
and “Tosca,” given by the Boston-National Grand 


Opera Company, Friday, February 9. H. W. B. Barnes 
is the local manager. Mrs. S. W. 





About Finnegan’s Tour 


John Finnegan, the popular tenor, returned to the 
metropolis with a batch of press notices covering his 
tour of six weeks, all of which echo the great delight 
of his hearers. These notices are from the newspapers 
of Syracuse, Oswego, Utica, Fulton, Auburn, Pittsburgh, 
Elmira, Lowville, etc. Quotations from several follow: 


John Finnegan was never in better voice, sie 

As might be expected, Finnegan's contributions to the evening’s 
entertainment were almost entirely songs dear to the hearts of the 
Irish, Such familiar melodies as “The Green Hills of Ireland,” 
“The Little Irish Girl,” “The Minstrel Boy” and “The Low Backed 
Car” were especially pleasing to the audience. For the first time 
in public, Finnegan sang “Sweet Mary,” a dainty little Irish ballad, 
and “The Next Market Day,” as encores. He sang one verse of the 
last named number without accompaniment, and his execution of 
several trying tones in the upper register was perfect. 
_ His greatest triumph was achieved with “Come Back to Erin.” 
Finnegan's wo ee of this song is unlike that of any other 
Irish tenor, and the spontaneous and prolonged applause of the 
audience was a hearty compliment to his artistic expression.—Syra- 
cuse Journal. 


Exquisite sweetness is found in the high notes of Mr. Finnegan. 

His voice is one of fluency and resonant qualities, backed up with 
great power that is extremely well regulated. In “The Meeting of 
the Waters,” Mr. Finnegan made a deep impression, due to his won- 
derful phrasing, and after singing the favorite “Killarney” number 
was obliged to respond to an encore, “The Next Market Day.” 
His aria was splendidly sung, revealing magnetic personality and 
beauty of tone. For the second encore he sang “I Hear You Ca’ling 
Me” in a manner that rivaled McCormack. 
i Three songs of a touching nature were sympathetically rendered 
in “A Spirit Flower.” ‘Ave Maria” and “Good-bye.” Especially 
plaintive were the words in the Tosti ballad, and Mr. Finnegan sang 
“Macushla” to answer for the splendid ovation. The tenor’s last 
number, “Come Back to Erin,” had the audience almost spellbound 
as did the encore, ‘Mother Machree,” which was a refres ing treat 
all in itself.—Utica Press. 


Mr. Finnegan has one of those rarities, a distinct, natural tenor 
voice, not built up, fully trained, even and strong in its whole 
range, and in addition a remarkably distinct enunciation, giving his 
performance a double charm. His voice is sympathetic, flexible and 
by its use he gives unerringly the spirit of the music he sings 
Whether it be strongly or lightly emotional, or sentimental, he car- 
ries the full meaning of the score to his hearers. In his’ operatic 
number, “Uni Furtiva Lagrima,” there was an exactness of s ading 
which conveyed namepenr the beautiful blending of words and 
music so happily made in the Donizetti work. But it was in the 
songs sting in English that he conquered, and after each group of 
these, encores were demanded.—Oswego Palladium, 








PRINCESS THEATRE ‘3yisr?°™ 


Sunday Afternoon, March 4th 
At 3 o’clock 


Recital By 


LEO 


ORNSTEIN 


For the Benefit of the Bertha Feiring 
Tapper Club 


(By Arrangement with M. H. Hanson) 








CHOPIN-RAVEL PROGRAMME 


RAVEL 
Sonatina 
Oiseaux Tristes 
Le Barque sur Il’Ocean 


Il. 
CHOPIN 
Nocturne F sharp major 
Nocturne B or 
mpromptu A flat major 
mprompey C sharp major 
Ballade G minor 


III. 
RAVEL 
Gaspard de la Nuit 
a, Ondine 
b. Le Gibet 
ec. Scarbo 





IV. 
CHOPIN 
Waltz A minor 
Waltz C sharp minor 
Etude E minor 
Etude C minor 
Scherzo B flat minor 


TICKETS, $2.00 
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Los Angeles Revels in Symphonic Music—New Produc- 
tions Anticipated—Ultra Modern Music 
Well Presented 





Overshadowing all else in importance during the past 
week was the debut here of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr. Oberhoffer made his bow in a splendid 
program on Sunday afternoon before a capacity audience 
amid much enthusiasm. There was much cheering when 
he first entered, and a magnificent floral tribute was pre- 
sented him, and still more cheering, the whole great audi- 
ence on its feet, when he made his final exit. 

The program was Dvorak’s “Carnival,” Tschaikowsky’s 
fourth, Massenet’s “Under the Linden Trees,” “Finlandia,” 
and the second Hungarian rhapsody. The orchestra will 
be heard again this evening and tomorrow afternoon and 
evening. 

It would be quite superfluous for this writer to comment 
upon the playing of this organization, except to say that 
it was in every respect a revelation to this city. The com- 
plete technical facility of every individual member of the 
orchestra, and the perfect control exercised by the con- 
ductor, whose every slightest motion seemed to have instant 
effect, caused equal astonishment and delight. 

Let us hope that this will also be a lesson to the Los 
Angeles people in the matter of orchestra making, and that 
they will see their duty in this regard a little more clearly 
than they have seen it in the past. Of course, Tandler will 
now come in for a lot of criticism—unjustly, for he is 
getting remarkable results, considering how he is ham- 
pered by lack of money and lack of men. The one remark 
that I heard yesterday more often than any other was, 
“How do you think it compares with the Los Angeles Or- 
chestra?” That question seemed to be on the mind of 
many people. (It may be said in passing, since some sort 
of comparison seems to be unavoidable, that the local or- 
chestra showed up better in this comparison than one had 
any reason to expect.) The unfortunate part of it is that 
nearly everybody will lay the blame for this inequality 
everywhere except where it belongs—with themselves. If 
our orchestra is not equal to the Minneapolis orchestra, the 
fault lies solely with the people of this city—the people who 
sit around and wait for the orchestra to become equal to 
the best before they will lend it their support. As for 
getting a guarantee fund, that has, so far, been impossible. 
San Francisco has a bigger guarantee than we can raise 
here, and almost every Eastern city that boasts an orches- 
tra at all has a still larger guarantee. It is time that this 
city woke up to a sense of its responsibilities and showed 
a little pride in the matter—time that our local organiza- 
tion was given a fair chance. For twenty years it has been 
struggling along against odds, and its players are still 
eking out an income by playing in cafés or theaters and 
taking all sorts of odd jobs wherever and whenever they 
can get them. Until this state of things is rectified there 
can be no just and fair comparison between the local and 
the visiting orchestra. 


“Zuniana” to Be Filmed 


Nearly everybody knows Carlos Troyer and his arrange- 
ments of Indian tribal melodies. A number of these melo- 
dies have now been set together in the form of an opera 
with the tital “Zuniana,” the libretto of the work being by 
Rita Breeze, and this work is now to be turned into a 
moving picture scenario to be filmed by the Bernstein 
Studios of this city and given, probably with the Troyer 
music, at an early date. The orchestration has been made 
by Harley Hamilton, founder and for many years con- 
ductor of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra. 


“The Legend” to Be Given in April 


Carl Joseph Briel, whose name was brought into recent 
prominence through his music for the great Griffith film 
“Intolerance,” is now composing an opera which will be 
given here, probably at the Mason Opera House, in April. 
The title of this work is “The Legend.” It is a grand 
opera in two acts, libretto by Jacques Byrne. The plot is 
described as a tragedy, the scene being laid in the Balkans 
just after the Crimean War. The cast will probably be as 
follows: Constance Balfour, soprano; Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, contralto; Frascona, baritone, and Henry Scott, 
bass. There is no tenor role. Also there is no chorus, but 
a certain amount of movement and local color is intro- 
duced by passing villagers, peasants, etc. The work will 
take about an hour and a half to give and will be given as 
a double bill with a ballet. 

This has been a week of symphony concerts, for our 
own orchestra was heard in addition to the visiting Minne- 
apolis orchestra. The concert of the latter has already 
been dealt with, as well as all that one can say in the mat- 
ter of a comparison of the two. It only remains to add 
that the program of the Les Angeles orchestra consisted 
of the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music, Boellmann’s 
symphonic variations for cello and orchestra, played by 
Axel Simonsen, and Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony. 
The Mendelssohn music was delightfully played and made 
a distinct hit with the audience, its daintiness and charm 
being fully appreciated. Tandler showed his musicianship 
in the interpretation of the symphony, and the entire work 
was played with fine warmth of color and noteworthy 
shading. Especially effective was the rendition of the first 
and last movements. In the former the horn passages were 
well brought out, and in this Tandler’s interpretation was 
more like that of Damrosch than like that of Oberhoffer. 
The tempi in the second movement (the second theme) and 
the last movement were also taken rather like Damrosch 
than like Oberhoffer. These readings coming on suc- 
cessive days could not fail to be of interest, and many are 
the discussions this morning as to which is best—as if 
there could be any “best” in the matter of personal taste. 


Simonsen a Much Liked Cellist 


Simonsen is a much loved cellist in this city and in all 
of this part of California where he is known, and it is fair 
to predict that he will before long become known and 


loved far beyond the confines of this State, for he is an 


unusually gifted artist. Simonsen is a Dane. A native of 
Copenhagen, he received his early education at the con- 
servatory in that city, and became solo éellist of the 
Copenhagen Symphony Orchestra. While there he played 
under Svendsen, Franz Neroda and Hans Richter. Later 
he went to Frankfurt a, M. to study with Hugo Becker, 
and was there “discovered” by the late Mr. Bilike, and 
with Tandler brought to this city, where he became leading 
cellist with the Symphony. He has frequently been heard 
here with the orchestra, playing concertos by De Swert, 
Svendsen, Saint-Saéns, Beethoven's triple concerto with 
Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker. Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” ete. 
Next season he expects to play the Dvorak concerto. He 
will also play, for the first time in Los Angeles, Debussy’s 
sonata for piano and cello at a concert soon to be given 
here by Winifred Hooke. His playing is warm and sym- 
pathetic. He possesses lightness and fluency of technic 
and invests all that he does with the beauty that comes 
from genuine musical feeling. His reading of the Boell- 
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AXEL SIMONSEN, 
inann variations was characterized particularly by nobility, 


breadth and authority of style. He was warmly applauded, 
and an encore was demanded. 


An Ultra Modern Program 


Ruth Deardorff-Shaw was heard in an ultra-modern 
piano recital at the Hotel Huntington, Pasadena, on Jan- 
uary 30 and won another of her long list of undeniable 
successes by her colorful reading of her program. She 
played works by Rhene-Baton, Korngold, Ravel and De- 
bussy. Her program was furnished with explanatory notes 
that added much to a comprehension of the works played. 
There was also a well conceived lighting plan that helped 
to give the proper mood for this style of muisc. 

It is interesting to note how many pianists attempt this 
modern music and how few succeed in making it interest- 
ing. It must be considered as a talent apart from ordi- 
nary musical talent.. Some people, like Mrs. Shaw, have 
a genuine passion for it and interpret it accordingly with- 
out effort or affectation, it being, obviously, their natural 
mode of expression. Mrs. Shaw is a young musician who 
seems never to have become very strongly impassioned for 
any music until some of this was brought to her attention. 
Then suddenly she found herself, and it is natural that 
she should wish to give to others that which seems so full 
of fascination to herself. It is this spirit that renders her 
playing so attractive, entirely apart from the purely techni- 
cal or interpretative side of it. One feels that her attitude 
is not that of showing off herself, but of showing off the 
works she plays. She gives them to her audience with 
the utmost simplicity of manner, and one sees that she 
loves them and wants others to love them as well. 


Askin Accepts Pasadena Position 


Thomas Askin, who has until recently filled the position 
of choir director at the South Pasadena Presbyterian 
Church, has accepted a similar position with the First Con- 
gregational Church in Pasadena, one of the most promi- 
nent churches of the city. fa? 





E. R. Kroeger’s Annual Lenten Recitals 





E. R. Kroeger will present during Lent five Tuesday 
evening recitals at Musical Art Hall, St. Louis. For 
many years Mr. Kroeger’s recitals have been a feature 
of the St. Louis season. They have been greatly wel- 
comed by the student, amateur and the professional 
musician because the programs contain many standard 
and classic compositions rarely heard on the concert 
platform, and also many modern compositions show- 
ing the character of music written for the piano during 
the present generation. It is interesting to know that 
Mr. Kroeger has played nearly 800 compositions from 
memory:in these recitals. The present series of pro- 
grams maintain the standard set in the past. The first 
recital will take place on February 27, the second on 
March 6, the third, March 13, the fourth, which will be 
entirely devoted to American composers, will be given 
March 20, and the fifth and last recital will be a Kroeger 
recital which will take place on March 27, 
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is a complete course of correlated text-material, 
consisting of carefuily graded Lessons, Exercises, 
Studies and Annotated Compositions. It enables 
all earnest teachers and pupils to meet the most 
exacting requirements. It is the only text-work 
that makes it possible for the Private Piano 
Teacher, Public School, Conservatory and Uni- 
versity to work in perfect harmony with each 
other. Thousands of schools, conservatories and 
private teachers have adopted it. Many Prominent 
Educational Institutions have approved it as a 
means of allowing Schoo! Credit for outside 
Music Study. 


The Society will submit text-material for 
inspection to those interested. 


Investigate the advantages offered to teachers and 
pupils, 
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New York Concert Announcements 
(Continued from page 39.) 
Her program will comprise songs and arias of Handel, 
Bach, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Novello, Davies, Ford, Hage- 
man, Bibb and Verdi; also folksongs of England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales. 


People’s Chamber Music Concert, February 23 


The program of the fifth Friday evening chamber con- 
cert of the People’s Auxiliary Club on February 23, at the 
Washington Irving High School, will be given by the 
Vicelpian Trio. Pauline Mallet-Prevost is the pianist and 
organizer of this trio; Arthur Lichstein, violinist ,and 
Willem Durieux, cello. 

rhe program will include the Smetana trio, the Bee- 
thoven trio in E flat, and cello sonata by Saint-Saéns, Op. 
32, This program will be repeated Friday evening, March 
, in the poe ml District High School, Brooklyn, in co- 
operation with the Self Culture Club. 

Other concerts in this series include the Kneisel Quartet, 
the Flonzaley Quartet, Vicélpian Trio, the Festival Dan- 
cers of the Neighborhood Playhouse, and the Tollefsen 





GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 


BARITONE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Augeburger St. 64, Berlin W., Germany 


Mrs. POTTER-FRISSELL, Piano Pedagogue, 
(LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL, certificated) instructs 
in the Higher Art of Piano Playing, and prepares for 
Public Appearances. Long and successful career abroad. 
Many pupils now figuring in the concet. halls, Only 
serious pupils accepted. Addrem, Leubnitz Neustrasse, 
Villen Kolonie Kirschwiese 1, Dresden. 





Trio, Season tickets at one dollar may be obtained at the 
high school on the evening of the concert. gene 

thel Leginska, “the Paderewski of women pianists,” 
will devote the entire proceeds of her third New York 
recital, Friday evening, March 16, Carnegie Hall, to the 
Hundred Thousand Dollar Endowment Fund now being 
raised by the People’s Symphony ,Concerts. 


Mary Garden at Hotel Biltmore 


Mary Garden, soprano, will make her only appearance 
in New York this season at the last Biltmore Friday Morn- 
ing Musicale, which will be given in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Biltmore, Friday morning, February 23. Her 
program will consist of the following numbers: Air “Me- 
fistofele” (Boito), “Chanson Lointane” (Hiie), “Ro- 
mance” (Moret), “Le Nil’ (Leroux), “Ariette,” “Beau 
Soir” (Debussy), “Lever de Soleil” (Erlanger). The other 
artists on this program will be Andres de Segurola, basso, 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Mary Warfel, harpist; 
Beatrice de Holthoir, French diseuse, and Rosina Galli, 
premiere danseuse, Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Mr. and Mrs Alexander Bloch’s Series of Sonata 
Recitals 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch will give a series of three 
Beethoven sonata recitals at. the MacDowell Gallery, New 
York, on the evenings of February 26, March 5 and 109, 
at which they will present the entire ten violin and piano 
sonatas. February 26, sonatas Nos. 1, 10 and 9 will be 
performed; March 5, sonatas Nos. 4, 3, 2 and 8, and on 
March 19, sonatas Nos. 7, 6 and 5. 


Southland Singers, February 26 


Many unique features are planned for the Southland 
Singers affair, which includes a masquerade ball and enter- 
tainment, Hotel Plaza, Monday evening, February 26. 
Dolores Metrovitch; Russian dancer; Temple Black, tenor ; 
Ethel Scheina, in recitations; Angelina yo ae > s0- 
prano; Mesdames Hemming and Lunn, Rosalynde Snede- 
ker, soprano; Hazél Ruth Schroeder, and the club—all will 
participate. Bernice Maudsley at the piano. 
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“ON FRIDAY FEBRUARY 
YOUNG VIRTUOSO APPEARED AS SOLOIST WITH 
THE BALTIMORE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA SCOR- 
ING AN UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS.” 


AVAILABLE FROM OCTOBER 
1917 TO MAY 1918 


Some Recent Successes: 


VERA BARSTOW 


The American Violinist, Again Triumphs 


16th, THIS BRILLIANT 


Elmira Symphony Orchestra, Elmira, N. Y. 
Bronx Symphony Orchestra, New York 
The Harmony Club, Ft. Worth, Texas 
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Four “First Performances” at New York Chamber 
Music Society Concert 


On Tuesday evening, February 27, the New York Cham- 
ber Music Society, Carolyn Beebe, director, will give the 
third in a series of concerts at Aeolian Hall. The pro- 
gram will consist of the Beethoven trio in B flat major for 
piano, clarinet and cello; Jean Hure’s quintet in D major 
for piano, two violins, viola and cello (first performance in 
New York); Karl Goepfart’s quartet in F major for flute, 
clarinet, oboe and bassoon (first performance in New 
York) ; four intermezzi by Henry Holden Huss for voice, 
piano, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, French horn, two violins, 
viola, cello and double bass (in manuscript, first perform- 
ance in New York), and Steinbach’s septet in A major for 
piano, clarinet, French horn, violin, viola and cello (first 
performance in New York). 


Barleben Recital, February 27 


Carl Barleben, violinist, of Boston, will make his debut 
in New York City in a recital at the Princess Theater, 
Tuesday afternoon, February 27, at 3:15 o’clock. Mr. Bar- 
leben, while not well known in this city, is a musician of 
wide expcrience and unusual technical equipment. He has 
been heard many times in Boston, especially in repeated 
appearances with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Be- 
fore coming to America he was concertmaster and soloist 
in the symphony orchestras of Hamburg, Chemnitz, Han- 
over and other German cities. 

His programs will include Tschaikowsky’s violin con- 
certo (first movement), Cartier-Kreisler’s “La Chasse,” 
Mozart-Kreisler’s rondo, Bach’s chaconne, Vieuxtemps’ 
concerto in D minor, and Sarasate’s “Carmen” fantasy. 


Aurelio Giorni to Give His “Marche Fantastique” First 
Public Performance 


The program which Aurelio Giorni, the young Philadel- 
phia pianist, will play at his Aeolian Hall recital Wednes- 
day afternoon, February 28, contains ofe of his own com- 
positions, a “Marche Fantastique,” op. 23, this being its first 
public performance. Among his other offerings will be the 
Mendelssohn prelude and fugue in E minor, the Schumann 
sonata in F sharp minor, a Chopin group, and composi- 
tions by Brahms, Sgambati and Rubinstein. 


Blind Men’s Club Benefit, March 3 


The Blind Men’s Club of New York will give a benefit 
concert at Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening, March 3. 
The artists who have offered their services are Ernest 
Schelling, pianist; Rosalie Miller, soprano; Francis 
Rogers, baritone, and Samuel A. Baldwin, organist. The 
proceeds of this concert will go to the Blind Men’s Club of 
New York. 


Elizabeth Topping Recital, March 13 


_ Elizabeth Topping, pianist, announces a recital, Chicker- 
ing Hall (Lord & Taylor’s), Wednesday afternoon, 
March 14. 


Gluck-Zimbalist, March 4 


Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist will be heard in a 
concert in the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, March 4. 
This will be the only appearance of these two popular con- 
cert stars on the same program in New York or vicinity 
this season. 


Musical Arts Concert, March 20 


The second and last concert of the Musical Arts Society, 
Frank Damrosch conductor, will take place in Carnegie 
Hall, Tuesday evening, March 20. 


The Witherspoons in Joint Recital 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon (Florence Hinkle) 
will give a joint recital in Carnegie Hall early in April. 


First New York Recital of Rudolph Reuter 


February 23 will mark the first New York recital of 
Rudolph Reuter, pianist. Mr. Reuter has made an exten- 
sive tour of the United States this season and has been 
engaged for the New York Philharmonic Orchestra at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., next season. Mr. Reuter’s program 
for New York will include works of Bach, Brahms, Cho- 
pin, Granados, Busoni, Liszt and a new ballade by Bernard 
Deiter, not heretofore heard in New York. 


Gardner’s Third Recital on February 24 


Samuel Gardner, violinist, will give his third New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, February 
24. His program upon that occasion will include: Menuet 
(Porpora), sonata in D major (Handel), concerto in B 
minor (D’Ambrosio), “Romance” (Gardner), “Appassion- 
ato” (Suk), “Berceuse” (Juon), “La Chasse,” caprice 
(Cartier-Kreisler), “Slavonic Berceuse” B minor (Dvorak- 
Kreisler), “Romance,” Albumblatt (Wagner-Wilhelmj), 
polonaise, A major (Wieniawski). 





Haensel and Jones to Manage Godowsky 


Messrs. Haensel and Jones announce that they have -en- 
tered into an arrangement covering a term of years for 
the exclusive management of Leopold Godowsky, the great 
pianist. Mr. Haensel said to a Musica, Courmer inter- 
viewer : 

“We are proud to be able to make this announcement: 
The qualities which remove Leopold Godowsky far from 
the ordinary class of concert pianists now before the pub- 
lic are a marvelous technical skill, a finished and highly 
authoritative style, a keen understanding of the composer’s 
intent, colored with a poetic, intellectual imagination. To 
these must be added the virtuoso’s profound musicianship, 
for his work as a pedagogue is universally known. Mr. 
Godowsky’s European honors have included the direction 
of the Master School of Piano Playing of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Vienna, a life appointment as Imperial Royal Pro- 
fessor, with its attendant pension. His American tour of 
1917-18 is being rapidly laid out by us and will include the 
entire United States, part of Canada, Mexico, Cuba, etc.” 
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Horatio Connell Delights as Soloist 
With Philadelphia Orchestra 





Horatio Connell, baritone, was the soloist at the January 
19 and 20 concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor, this being his fourth appearance at 
these symphony concerts since he returned to America, 
seven years ago. His program numbers were “Hear Me, 
Ye Winds and Waves” (Handel), “Ich atmet’ einen linden 
Duft” (Mahler), “Wohin” and “Du bist die Ruh” (Schu- 
bert). Especially beautiful was “Wohin,” which Franz 
Bornschein had orchestrated for Mr. Connell personally. 
What the Philadelphia press thought of his singing upon 
this occasion may be seen from the appended criticisms: 

The assisting artist, Horatio Connell, is an excellent baritone and 
a sterling artist, whose delivery of his numbers did credit alike to 
his voice, to hig intelligence and to his methods. He phrases well 

and enunciates clearly, and fairly deserves the reputation he has 
achieved as one of the best of our concert room vocalists.—Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, January 20. 





Rare charm of voice and manner are the assets of Mr. Connell. 
There is probably no baritone on the concert stage who can boast 
more beautiful tonal qualities. His contributions were pleasure un 
alloyed.—Philadelphia North American, January 20. 

Horatio Connell declaimed with sonorous solemnity the Handel 
aria, the firm deliberate pace of the music suiting the deep range 
and the ingratiating lyric geality, of his voice. The audience liked 
the singer’s performance well, giving him repeated recalls.—Philadel 
phia Ledger, January 20. 

Mr. Connell is a singer of real ability and one whom it is always 
a delight to hear. He sang the Mahler song which has a rarely 
beautiful orchestral accompaniment, with appealing expression and 
gave it a perfect presentation.—- ~Philadelphia Scord, January 20. 





This baritone is well equipped for the work he essays. His nice 
sense of fitness, his clear and impressive phrasing, his knowledge of 
the art of song interpretation could be sensed in the Mahler and 
Schubert. He is a singer of sentiment.—Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger, January 20. 


Connell has won recognition as one of the greatest baritones 
on “7 concert stage. The extraordinary smooth and rich quality of 
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his voice, his intelligent phrasing and sense of inte retation, his 
fine enunciation and the general polished character of his entire art 
entitle him to front rank.—Philadelphia Evening Star, January 20. 


Mr. Connell disclosed with facile execution and sincerity of 
feeling the mellow richness of his voice and his refined skill ay a 
Lieder singer, a field in which he excels,—Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, January 20. 





Frida Bennéche’s Concerts in New Jersey 





Frida Bennéche, coloratura-soprano, has booked a num- 
ber of very important engagements to take place during the 
latter part of March and during the month of April. One 
of the largest of these will be given at the Dickenson’s 
High School, Jersey City, N. J., March 7. Mr. Swartz, 
organist of Trinity Church, New York, is the head of thé 
music department of that school. 

Another honor conferred upon the singer was upon the 
occasion of her being engaged as the principal soloist of 
the Golden Jubilee concert, which is to be one of the big 





FRIDA BENNECHF 


social events of the year in Hoboken, N. J. This will take 
place on March 25. 

On last Friday evening Mme. Bennéche met with tremen- 
dous success at a private concert given by a large orches- 
tra in New York. 

A singer of unusual attainments, F rida Bennéche charms 
her hearers wherever she goes. She is a singer whose art 
leaves a lasting impression—an artist who has something 
to give the music lovers, and one who does so with more 
than the average amount of skill. 


The Toronto National Chorus Concert 


Toronto, February 6, 1917 

Large, appreciative and enthusiastic was the audience 
which greeted the Toronto National Chorus at its annual 
concert in Massey Music Hall on the evening of January 
25. The singing of this great choir of men’s, women’s and 
boys’ voices surpassed all its records, reflecting much 
credit upon the able founder and conductor, Dr. Albert 
Ham. Well balanced tone, precision of attack and finish, 
good enunciation and noble, lucid interpretations were 
among notable features of the performances as a whole. 
The soloist again was Morgan Kingston, well known as 
tenor with the Chicago Opera Association. His beautiful 
voice, refined, poetic and often dramatic, and his mag- 
netic, commanding presence, won for him repeated recalls. 
Evelyn Hatteras was his efficient accompanist. The list of 
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prominent patrons and officers was headed by His Excel- 
lency the Duke of Devonshire, Governor-General of Can- 
ada; Col. the Hon, Sir John Hendrie, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Ontario ; W. D. Matthews, Esq., and Brigadier-General 
Sir Henry "M. Pellatt. 

At the conclusion of the program a flashlight picture of 
the platform and all the performers was taken, and amid 
much applause Brigadier-General Sir Henry Peliatt was 
called to take a central place of honor near Dr. Albert 
Ham and the soloist, Morgan Kingston. This famous 
choir has before it a great future, and the good that it is 
doing in Canada, both patriotically and artistically, is be 
yond all estimation. M. C 


Score One for Minneapolis 


With all respects to Mr. Damrosch, Mr. Altschuler, M1 
Herz and others, the Minneapolis Orchestra and conductor 
furnish the best combination that has played in Los An 
geles—Los Angeles Graphic. 
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THUEL BURNHAM’S 
TOUR 


The American pianist is now making his third con- 
secutive tour of this country. He has given recitals 
in Boston and Chicago; played at the Rubinstein Club, 
the Tuesday Salon at Sherry’s, and in concert with 
other world famous artists at the Princesse Theater 
New York. He is now playing on an average of 
three to five recitals a week on tour throughout the 
entire country. The month of April will be devoted 
to California. There are very few dates available in 
February and March before his Pacific Coast tour 
begins. For details, address 


His Manager, HARRY CULBERTSON, 
5474 University Ave., Chicago. 
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1916-SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON=1917 





The winter of 1916-17 wii be the Jubilee Year 
of The Philharmonic Society, whose musical ac- 
tivities have been continuous since 1842. This 
anniversary will be fittingly celebrated by a 
festival series of five concerts, four of which will 
be included in the regular subscription series on 
Thursday Evenings, Friday Afternoons, Saturday ® 
Evenings and Sunday Afternoons. 


THE ORCHESTRA 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, directed for the 
sixth season by Josef Stransky, will continue to 
maintain the high artistic standards which have 
admittedly placed it in the front rank of the 
world’s orchestras. The programmes will again 
profit by Mr. Stransky’s rare skill in arrangement 
and, as heretofore, only soloists of the highest 
rank will be engaged for these concerts. 
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SYNOPSIS OF “THUNDERBIRD” SUITE 


Cadman’s New Orchestral Work as Annotated for the 
Use of Audiences 





The following notes, which are taken from the pro- 
gram hook, were written by the composer and the author 
of the play, “Thunderbird” : 

The five selections comprising the concert suite of 
“Thunderbird” are taken verbatim from the twelve inci- 
dental numbers written originally for Norman-Bel Geddes’ 
play of the same name. The five numbers heard were 
embodied in this suite because they seemed to lend them- 
selves to a “concert version” in a better way than the 
other items of the stage score. 

As Mr. Geddes’ play is based upon a Blackfeet Indian 
story, it seemed only natural to use thematic material from 
that source, and I was fortunate enough to procure gen- 
uine Blackfeet Indian tunes from Walter McClintock, the 
well known American ethnologist, whose life and re- 
searches are most interesting and valuable to scientists 
and folklore students. I wish hereby to acknowledge the 
courtesy of Mr. McClintock in allowing me to use five 
well defined aboriginal melodies which he noted down 
while in the Blackfeet country. 

The original titles of the tive themes given me are as 
follows: “Love Song,” which becomes the theme for 
“Nuwana’s Love Song” in my score; “Night Song,” which 
name I retain in my idealization; “War Song,” which I 
use as a basis for “The Dahce” in the concert suite; 
“Wolf Song,” which I employ in the stage music, and a 
“Sioux Dance” heard several times during the play. In 
my stage version I announce the “Love Song,” “War 
Song,” “Wolf Song” and “Sioux Dance” in their native 
form, making no attempt to harmonize or idealize them. 
This | have done by giving the three last mentioned mo- 
tives to a chorus of warriors accompanied only by the 
beat of the Indian drum and rattles, occasionally aug- 
mented by the tympani in the orchestra pit and the two 
lower notes of the contra basses and cellos tuned in open 
fifths, as this example: 
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After the themes are heard in their barbaric simplicity 
and through this human or vocal medium, they appear 
in the orchestra either at the fall of the curtain or be- 
tween the acts. In this manner the audience which attends 
the play will hear the five Indian songs in their elemental 
form and again with the addition of white man’s har- 
monies and development—objectified as it were. 

As stated above, the numbers heard today are more 
suitable to the concert hall than others which call for 
primitive vocal pronouncement. Consequently they enter 
the category of idealized and harmonized Indian music. 
And in them I hope I have reflected an Indian character 
and coloring through the medium of the grand orchestra 
which would not be so successful with the smaller or- 
chestra demanded in the theater for the production when 
it is given. In the theater, however, I hope to obtain my 
effectiveness through the elemental arrangement rather 
than through any idealized modus operandi. 

The first number, “Before the Sunrise,” occurs in the 
first act during a dawn scene, and endeavors to follow 
the lighting and stage craft. After two bars introduction 
with a harp arpeggio over a little figure for English horn 
and a cello foundation, the strings announce the main 
theme in this fashion: 
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It is then embellished and elaborated by the wood and 
strings alternately, with an occasional entrance of a sus- 
tained horn note, one section of the orchestra having 
supremacy for a moment and then another with com- 
mingling of these forces in a light scoring. At no place 
do I call for large scoring, as I depend more on light and 
shade than heavy, fullsome strokes for my effect. The 
piece ends as it began with an appendix of a few closing 
measures given over to strings ppp surmounted by a little 
syncopated flute stroke. I have tried to give an impression 
of the out of doors in this. 

The second number, “Nuwana’s Love Song,” is built 
on this Indian theme: 
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* given to the cellos to the accompaniment of muted first 


and second fiddles, violas and basses. After an upward 
movement of a harp arpeggio, the strings again take it up, 
but in a larger and firmer fashion combined with harp 
and a sparing use of woodwind, which, by the way, re- 
serves the theme for itself on several occasions. As it 
gathers force and strength, the theme (after an agitated 
period in the strings) moves into the key of D major and 
with a decided appassionate tendency and announced 
firmly by the first and second violins, later augmented by 
the flutes and oboes. Under this continues a series of 
broken chords and arpeggios with cellos and violas doubled 
with harp and bassoons. Through this combination the 
clarinets try to penetrate with this figure: 





The brass is now brought into the climax, the trumpets 
contributing to the violins in their singing of the melody 
and the harns rising upward in a series of chords, as 
though they, too, wished to proclaim the love between 
Nuwana and her warrior Wakexux. After the climax is 
reached the fortissimo effects melt away into an almost 
melancholy plaint between the viola and the English horn. 
rhe piece is now brought to a conclusion in a restrained 
manner and with light strokes, the clarinet singing its 
lament very softly against quietly managed strings. 

I have tried to retain the primitiveness (if I may be 
permitted the use of this word) of the original theme in 
“The Dance,” and to this end the effect may not be wholly 
orthodox. It seemed to me that over idealization with such 
a motive would not prove successful, and only in a very 
few spots have I left the war song tune. After four meas- 
ures of Indian drum beats and a short introduction of 
bizarre pattern, the flute gives out the native theme assisted 
by other instruments in the band: 
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The strings playing “ponticello” (near the bridge) or 
with pizzicato, the muted brass and wood in various com- 
binations, and the persistent and almost monotonous— 
though required—pulsation of the drums and the trembling 
swish of the sleighbells, seemed needed to visualize the 
Plains Indian’s camp-life. By the way, sleighbells are 
fastened around the ankles of the dancers, and although 
this may be and no doubt is a modern innovation, it has 
been linked for some years with the dance accompaniment 
in the Montana country. Hence the employment of the 
effect in this instance. Concomitant with the village dance 
ere the sounds of the camp. The scream of women, the 
barking of dogs and the wolf howls of the warriors and 
the youths all add to the savage effect of reservation music. 
Of course it is not possible to imitate all these things, but 
if I have in any way reflected them I shall be glad. 

The fourth number of the set, “Niggt Song,” is of a 
happier nature. It comes between the third and fourth 
acts of the play while the curtain is down and may be 
regarded as an ent're acte. As the last is tragic and 
somber, and as the music for Nuwana’s “passing” follows 
those lines, I am choosing this “Night Song.” This num- 
ber is founded upon the following theme, and it will be 
noticed that it is employed without altering a single note on 
several occasions, although I shift the key a few times and 
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also add two other figures. Still, it is given out at least 
eight times: 














Strings alone carry the tune and its harmonic investment 
at the very first, after which it is handed to wood and 
brass. Before the close, the cellos and horns manipulate 
it to an undulating figure of the strings and the woodwind. 
Added to the general effect is a prominent harp part, 
pizzicato string pluckings and the delicate tappings of the 
glocken or bells. In a certain way the piece is a reflection 
of the happier aspects of the night. 

e now come to the final number in the suite. I think 
it best not to give a detailed musical description of this, but 
to let the listener analyze the work himself. It may be 
pa a to say that the main theme is a modification 
of “Nuwana’s Love Song” since the work deals with “The 
Passing of Nuwana.” The motive therefore is: 
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It has been my object all the way through this number to 
express the sadness, the sorrow and the purity of the char- 
acter of Nuwana. One may find in it also the anguish of 
her lover, his frantic efforts to realize her final leave- 
taking and the unhappy part he contributed to it all. The 
tragedy is forecasted in the downward and upward flight 
of the strings and the wood in twelve-eight time along 
toward the end, against a peculiar syncopated throbbing 
and beating of the lower strings, wood, and brass in four- 
four time. Again is echoed and re-echoed the melancholy 
theme and its relation to the love song in the chromatic 
harmonies of the strings and English horn with a touch of 
spirituality sought for in the interlaced harp parts. And 
with this thought embodied in Mr. Geddes’ lines: 

Wakexux—“You are so young—so beautiful. You will 
live—live forever—and I will live with you.” (He rises 
and takes his horned head dress from under his robe.) 
“See, Nuwana! All my honors—all that I have ever re- 
ceived are recorded here—all—(in spite of interference he 
drops the bonnet into the fire)—all are gone forever!” 
(The people are horrified. Omeche, pale with terror, 
throws back her head and staggers out of the lodge sob- 
bing.) And then a little later: 

Wakexux—“Do you forgive me, my Nuwana? (There 
is no answer.) “You do not answer me.” (Pause.) 
“Nuwana, speak to me—I do not hear your breath. Nu- 
wana—Nuwana—Nuwana—” (He seems to shrink to- 
gether.) All his muscles relax, his face is expressionless. 
The people rise to their feet, breathless. Krenapik throws 
herself across the lifeless form, but Iakabo crosses ahd lifts 
her off the couch. After a moment Wakexux says: “And 
now I can only sob.” (The shriek of the Thunderbird is 
heard above the storm followed by a peal of thunder.) 

I have tried to interpret the stage action and the story. 

The “Thunderbird” theme, which is heard all the way 
through the stage version of the music (but not in the 
present concert version), save in this last number, appears 
in this wise: 
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When the dramatic episodes are climactically reached 
and the throbbing of the heavier orchestral portions have 
subsided the main theme is at last ushered in with a harp 
and woodwind “religioso” passage, and this time in a major 
key, as though Wakexux had now become resigned in the 
loss of his beloved. Her theme in this mode is sung by all 
the cellos against an agitated upper string accompaniment. 
From here on the music is designed to synchronize with the 
stage action, which is herewith appended : ; 

(It was nearly dark and the only light coming from the 
setting sun cast a faint red glow over the sky. Gradually 
this light is dying out, and then all will be black A dreary 
evening with a cold, drizzling rain. A stiff wind blows the 
rain against the barren rock which looks ghastly against 
the gloomy sky. Except for this all is silent. The sound 
of unsteady footsteps on the loose rocks is heard. Wakexux 
staggers down the path outlined against the sky. On his 
shoulder he carries the form of Nuwana wrapped in several 
of her robes. He struggles over the rocks to the center of 
the stage and lays her gently down, kneeling beside her, his 
face buried in his hands. The silence is broken only by a 
sob which escapes him. Another figure has followed them 
and stands silhouetted against the sky. Thrusting his arms 
skyward he utters a silent prayer to the setting sun. The 
realization that it was not his privilege to carry her here is 
overpowering. Wakexux in a frenzy of grief clasps the 
lifeless form to his breast. He breaks into a mournful 
wail and falls across her body. The last glimmer of the 
sun has now vanished, leaving the scone in total darkness.) 

It is at the last words of the above description, and while 
the curtain is falling unseen by the audience, that the suite 
comes to a close with a unison in syncopated rhythms and a 
final crash of the entire orchestral forces in the key of E 
flat minor. 

* * * 
I would admonish my critic friends not to judge this suite 
from the standpoint of opera, but to think of it merely in 


the light of incidental music for the stage and program 
music for the concert hall. It is not in the least intended 
to be of symphonic character any more than Grieg’s music 
for Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt.” If it gives pleasure by its melodic 
appeal and its American Indian coloring, I shall be happy. 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN. 

The suite is written for three flutes (one a piccolo), two 
oboes, English horn, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, 
two trumpets, the usual trombones and tuba, strings, harp, 
celeste or glocken, triangle, tympani, Indian drum, sleigh 
bells, and tam tam. 

The orchestra score and parts will soon appear from the 
press of White-Smith and the arrangement for piano is 
nearly ready. 


“Thunderbird” 


The play is to be produced shortly by the Players Pro- 
ducing Company of the Little Theater. The following 
story of the drama is from the pen of the author: 

The legend of the Thunderbird is old, probably older than 
the stories of King Arthur and his knights. Nearly every 
tribe of Indians in North America had its version, the 
Esquimaux had theirs, the Japanese theirs. Our first inter- 
est in the old tale came a few years ago during a conversa- 
tion with an old Indian friend. He was of the Blackfoot 
tribe and his name was Wakexux (meaning Devil-up-in- 
the-air) though he was more commonly called Thunder- 
cloud. He showed a shield upon whieh was painted the 
totem of a peculiar bird and related the legend it repre- 
sented. Since then I have heard the story in a score of 
different forms. Dr, Eastman gave me one of the Siouan 
versions Mabel Monroe, an Indian girl Americanized at 
Carlisle but living with her people on the reservation, heard 
that we were working on a play based on the ancient story 
and after talking with the oldest Indian she could find in 
her section of the country she gave us his version word for 
word, forty pages in length. After she had written half 
of it he refused to talk any more and it was not until seven 
months later that she forwarded to us the remainder of the 
story. 

Let us imagine we are seated in a theater. 
have gone down. The overture has begun. The curtain 
has raised unseen because of the dark house. Somewhere, 
far off, people are singing a wierd chant. There is a flash 
of lightning followed by a peal of thunder. The wind 
blows. A woman stirs the almost dead coals of-a fire and 
asks several boys sitting around it if they know what makes 
the thunder and lightning. She says it is a great bird, that 
the thunder is the flapping of its wings and that lightning 
flashes when it opens its eyes. She shows them the shield 
with the Thunderbird painted on it and asks them if they 
would like to hear a story that happened in the days of 
their ancestors. 

It was the custom when a boy reached manhood to go 
upon some lonely peak and fast until there came to him.a 
message from the Geat Spirit. So once upon a time a boy 
fasted and sent up a smoke signal to tell the village that his 
fast was over. Relatives and friends came with food and 
water and after the boy had eaten he told his vision. He 
had been awakened by the cry of a great bird and the roar 
of its mighty wings. A moment later in the sky out over 
the valley he saw a bear and bison circling around each 
other until they fought. Again the cry of the bird swoop- 
ing down to claw and peck the two animals until they ran 
apart. The villagers were carried away by his story for 
the Thunderbird was an Above Being and this was the first 
time it had come to earth to make war on living things. 
They thought the boy had been given the power of the 
Thunderbird to make war on the people of the mountains 
symbolized in the bear and on the nations of the plains 
represented by the bison. They gave him the name of 
Wakexux and painted the totem of the bird on his back. 
Nuwana, a sweet little flower of the prairie, is as tender in 
her thoughts as the villagers are crude. She does not be- 
lieve in their interpretation and asks them to listen but her 
old grandmother takes her back to the village lest she cast 
a spell over Wakexux. 

Trusting in his vision, Wakexux gathered about him all 
the warriors of distinction in his tribe to begin war upon 
the nations of the world. Nuwana’s father gave a feast to 
the war party the day before its departure and in prepara- 
tion for the dance to follow the feast Wakexux let Nuwana 
paint his body for the ceremony. They knelt facing each 
other in the shade of a tepee while she decorated his chest, 
his arms, his legs. Here it was that she told her idea of 
the vision, how the bear and bison are two envious peoples 
who lose their reasoning and go to war until the Thunder- 
bird, as the symbol of peace, flies down and separates them, 
making each go his way. Now a new struggle began in 
the mind of Wakexux while the dancers gathered, dressed 
and painted. Suddenly he sprang to the center of the 
gathering and cried that there would be no war trip. 
Women rushed from the lodges. Men crowded about him 
believing it a joke. They grew angry. He had been 
making fools of them. He was a coward. They laughed 
at him for allowing a woman’s influence. Finally, half 
crazed, Wakexux shouted for the dance to go on and a 
wild scene followed to the time of drums and rattles. 
Nuwana, knowing that her lover had again been led by 
the minds of other people, pulled her brother from the 
dance and persuaded him to organize another party to leave 
immediately and warn the threatened nation of Wakexux’s 
coming. 

Nuwana sat in her lodge sewing one afternoon, with her 
father just outside telling stories to some children, when 
a commotion in a far part of the village announced the 
return of a war party. The little girl was breathless when 
she saw Wakexux walking toward her lodge. He came 
in proudly wearing a gorgeous head-dress decorated with 
the horns of a bison. He told her that he loved her even 
though her brother was a traitor to his tribe and spoiled 
his trip. He told how they were met by a council from 
the enemy headed by her brother whose presence forbade 
a hostile attack, and how he hated her brother for his 
treachery. Then Nuwana told him that she was the real 
traitor. She told him that he was the bison with his horns 
and she the Thunderbird who would make peace between 
him and her brother the bear. As she talked Wakexux 
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went into a rage and finally unable to restrain himself 
leaped at her throat, crushing her to the ground. Then 
he stopped, dazed. She did not move or speak when he 





called her. Her brother entered suddenly, took in the 
situation, hurled Wakexux across the lodge and fell on his 
knees beside his sister. 

That_night in the same tepee, as the rain pattered on the 
lodge cover, the old grandmother sat watching over Nu- 
wana, lying on her couch at one side of the flickering fire. 
Cawnapis, the medicine man, prayed and pleaded with the 
Great Spirit to keep life within the maiden. He asked 
Nuwana to make her prayer for it would be granted. She 
rose painfully and knelt near the fire. “Take me, O Napi, 
over the trail to the sand hills, I want to die!” The onlook- 
ers uttered a startled cry as she fell to the floor. Wailing 
and moaning they put her back on her bed. The door flap 
moved and Wakexux entered, slowly and silently but see- 
ing a slight motion under ‘the covers on Nuwana’s couch 
he threw himself beside it. He pleaded for her forgiveness, 
he had made war for the last time, he would destroy for- 
ever the honors represented by each feather in his head- 
dress, he would no longer be called Wakexux, and turning 
he dropped his headdress in the fire. Tender now he 
again asked the little Nuwana if she forgave him, but there 
was no answer. He spoke louder. He grasped her hands, 
they were cold. He shrieked to Napi to use his power but 
only the cry of the Thunderbird was heard above the 
storm, followed by a rumble of the Thunderbird. The medi- 
cine man, with the hand containing the pipe raised above 
his head, spoke. “The Thunderbird! It is finished!” 

The rain continued through the whole of a dark day. 
The mountain top looked dreary that evening in the red 
glow of a dying sun. A stiff wind blew dribbling rain 
against the barren rocks. Silhouetted against the sky a 
figure struggled up the path carrying a large bundle on his 
shoulder. With the gentleness of a lover he laid the 
body wrapped in several of her robes on the highest point 
of rock; kneeling down beside her, he buried his face in 
her coverings. Another figure appeared on the path, the 
taller figure of her brother, his arms extended toward the 
quiet light. The hissing of mighty wings and the agonized 
cry of the Thunderbird sounded m space overhead. Faint 
sounds of mournful music came from the village. The 
last glimmer from the sun had gone. Silence blotted out 
the rain. 

This is the story that the old woman told the boys as 
they sat around the fire and this is the story of the play, 
“Thunderbird.” NorMAN-Bet Geppes. 
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The Late Bernhard Listemann 


At the age of seventy-six years, Bernhard Listemann, 
the famous violinist and one of the pioneers of the music 
life of this country, was stricken with heart failure and 
passed away early Sunday morning, February 11. 

His was a great personality, both as man and artist and 
his loss will be greatly felt by the entire music profession 
of this country as well as those to whom he was only 
known as the artist. 

If fate had been a little kinder and had permitted him 
to live one year longer, he would have been able to cele- 
brate his fiftieth anniversary as an artist in this country, 
his debut being made at New York City in the old Stein- 
way Hall. This debut was so extraordinarily successful 
that Mr. Steinway was henceforth to become his life long 
friend and patron. 

What Mr. Listemann achieved in a musical way for 
this country which, upon his arrival here, was just pass- 
ing theoust its pioneer days, can only be imagined by 
those who have labored with him. 

Mr. Listemann was born in Germany, studied with 
David, Vieuxtemps and Joachim and at the age of seven- 
teen he was appointed court violinist to the Prince of 
Schwartzburg. 

He came to the United States in 1867 and became con- 
cert master of the Thomas Orchestra in New York City. 
Then his friendship with Thomas was very intimate and 
they both worked for the advancement of Wemner's music 
in this country, Afterwards he founded the Boston Phil- 
harmonic Club. In 1879 he organized the Boston Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra which was the nucleus of the now 
famous Boston Symphony Orchestra. He became concert 
master of this organization. He afterwards toured the 
United States as soloist and enjoyed triumphs such as 
come to but few artists, he being frequently compared 
with Ole Bull and Paganini. Of the hundreds of stu- 

dents who studied under him many became nationally 
known. 

His whole life was spent in indefatigable efforts for his 
beloved art and to the very last moment he played his 
violin. 

His family life was ideal. His widow, Sophie Listemann, 
four sons, Paul, Franz, Kurt and Fred, and a daughter, 
Virginia Baxter, survive him. 


Elena Gerhardt’s Lieder Art 








Elena Gerhardt guided a good sized audience through 
varying phases of the delicately poetical and intensely 
dramatic mood by the medium of German lieder, at the 
Comedy Theatre, New York, Wednesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 14. Nearly every seat was occupied at the begin- 
ning of the program and enthusiasm increased with the 
delivery of each number. Her voice was of its custom- 
arily striking purity, pliant and sure, and responded, like 
the well drilled instrument that it is, to the niceties of the 
lyrics at its mentor’s dictation. 

The broad sweep of the Franz “Das Meer hat seine 
Perlen” introduced this second recital of intimate songs; 
the colorful “Im Herbst” followed; the more rapidly mov- 
ing “Im Wogenden Tanze” (Tschaikowsky), and the same 
composer’s particularly insinuating “Das War Im Ersten 
Lenzesstrahl,” with two captivating songs, “Wenn Schlanke 
Lilien Wandelten,” “Lied Der waze” (Weingartner), 
made up group one. Schubert’s “Liebesbotschaft” was 
the encore. 

Erich Wolff was represented in the second group by 
“Alle Dinge Haben Sprache” and the charming “Marchen.” 
Grieg songs, “Es ist Alles Wie Ein Wunderbarer Garten,” 
and “Mit Einer Wasserlilie,” made up the remainder. 
Brahms’ “Vergebliches Standchen” was added. 

To Richard Strauss songs, group three was devoted; 
these were “Morgen,” “Wie sollten wir geheim sie halten,” 
“Meinem Kinde,” “Cacilie,” “Traum Durch Die Dam- 
merung” and “Heimliche Aufforderung.” : 

Probably there is no singer of lieder before the public 
today who understands better the subtlety of lyrical nuance 
or is better equipped for this vocally. Miss Gerhardt’s 
piano and pianissimo singing are striking patterns of vocal 
contro! and direction. Certain it is that a splendid audi- 
ence gave expression of sincerest delight in the singer’s 
program and invited encores at the conclusion. 





Betsy Lane Shepherd’s Success in Buffalo 





Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, was soloist in Buffalo, at 
the last concert of the well known Orpheus society, John 
Lund, conductor. From a mass of highly complimentary 
press notices, the following excerpts are printed of the 
singing of this artist-pupil of Sergei Klibansky: 

Proved a singer of more than ordinary gifts, prominent among 
them being eects tone, brilliant upper register, impeccable intona- 
tion, and charm of personality.—Buffalo Times. 

A brilliant singer, created a memorable impression with her 
musical intelligence, artistic interpretations and opulence of vocal 


gifts.—Buffalo News. A 





Was a brilliant success. Her stage presence together with her 
wonderful dulcet tones greatly pleased the audience.—Buffalo En- 
quirer. 


Won a brilliant success and proved herself an artist from every 
standpoint of achievement. . . . Few singers who have made 
their initial bow to a Buffalo audience have mn so welcomed.— 
Buffalo Courier. 


Made a most favorable impression. Her voice is a lyric soprano 
of a peculiarly fresh, youthful quality. It is very flexible, admir- 
ably trained, and her pleasing personality adds to the attraction of 
her singing. Two songs by Haile were sung with fine simplicity 
and beauty of tone, she being compelled to sing several encores.— 
Buffalo Express. 





Louise Day on Tour 





Louise Day sang in Greenwich, Conn., February 13. 
Reginning the latter part of February she will appear in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Among her im- 
portant dates are Alexandria, Ind., February 26; Indian- 
apolis, Ind., February 27; Edinburg, Ind., February 28; 





Charleston, Ill, March 1, and Bloomington, Ind., Mareh 2. 
Miss Day has been engaged to sing the engeane part in 
“The Daughter of Jairus” in April at Utica, N. Y. 





New Mana Zucca Songs 





Mana Zucca’s two tone poems for voice and piano, 
“Morning” and “Evening,” recently issued by G. Schirmer, 
Inc., are two art songs which be- 
long in the recital class. They have 
more than the usual voice support- 
ing piano part. In fact the accom- 
paniments are as important as the 
voice parts and require a pianist of 
considerable skill in legato and fine 
tone. The melodies fall and rise in 
emotional intensity with the poems 
and they have the additional merit 
of being singable. For those who 
are unable to sing the excellent and 
imaginative poems of Dr. Nathan 
Sulzberger in the original German, 
two very well written and poetic 
translations by Harold Flammer and Dr. Theo Baker are 
also given. The translations are worthy of Mana Zucca’s 
music and are free from the ordinary stilted expressions 
of verses made to order. 





MANA ZUCCA, 


Heink Conservatory of Music 





At the latest pupils’ recital of the Heink Conservatory 
of Music, St. Louis, Mo., an interesting program of piano 
music was rendered at the Studio Building. Among those 
who took part were Margaret Carthaus, Mildred Mier, 
Millie Assmann, Ben Smith, Aurelia Ludwig, Agnes Hof- 
finger, Florence Ritter, Mabel Baugh, Lillian Kern, Leroy 
Sweet, Katherine Wilhelm, Edna Roeder, Ruby Urban and 
Bessie Kohl. An interesting program was rendered, and 
the average degree of excellence displayed bore ample testi- 
mony to the artistic.censorship and thorough musical abil- 
ity of Felix Heink, the director of the conservatory. 





Yvonne de Tréville to Sing American 
Songs With Orchestral Accompaniment 





As a rule, when a group of American songs is found on 
our concert programs, even in orchestral concerts, the 
songs are relegated to a piano accompaniment, but Yvonne 
de Tréville, who has heen the first to try so many success- 
ful experiments, will put a group of songs by American 
composers with orchestra accompaniments in the second 
part of the program to be given in Detroit next month, 
when she will be the soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 











Mme. Helena 
Theodorini 


(Baroness d’Harmezak) 


Instructor in the Art of Sin moet 
Voice Specialist. OPERATIC P- 
ERTOIRE. Chamber Music, Classic 
and Modern. Diction, Italian and 
French. Refers by permission to 


Mr. Enrico Caruso 
Mr. Giulio Gatti-Casazza 


To Helena Theodorini, 
Unforgettable artist and incomparable teacher: 


To you, gentle and: great friend, in remem- 
brance of my pleasure in having heard your 
pupils, who, under your masterly direction 
must give the results dreamed of and desired 


ah des (Binney Enrico Caruso. 
For appointments address, Miss Jenny 
Besnier, Secretary. Studio, 5 West 
82d street, New York City. Tele- 
phone, Schuyler 4459. 























INDIAN SOPRANO 


Tribal Songs in Costume. 
Miscellaneous Concert Programs. 
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Personal Representative: M. L. Storrs, 
883 N. La Salle Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Private Liquidation Sale of Violins, Etc. 


By termination of the copartnership of A Gemiinder 
& Sons, due to death of Rudolph F. Gemiinder, the under- 
signed as sole gerviving copartner under order of the 
Supreme Court, New York County, is engaged in liquidatin, 
the assets o coeettnee \ Among canes is an EX- 
eee STOCK O VIOLINS, CELLOS AND ACCES. 

If you desire to PURCHASE A VIOLIN OR CELLO it 
will be to your advantage to call and inspect the stock. 

Showrooms, 141 West Forty-second Street, New York. 
AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, in Liquidation. 


AUGUST M. GEMUNDER, 


Sole surviving copartner. 
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MacDowell Recitals for the 
Peterboro Memorial Fund 


An unusually attractive booklet, issued by the manager 
of the Sara Anderson recitals for the MacDowell Mem- 
orial Fund, contains many beautiful pictures of this fine 
artist in operatic roles, and press comments from the pens 
of musical authorities of both Europe and America. An 
interesting biographical sketch on the first page reads as 
follows: 

Sara Anderson was born in New York City, her mother 
being one of the most prominent church and oratorio 
singers of her time, and who discovered the unusual talent 
of her daughter, when the latter was a mere child. The 
age of sixteen found the young singer a student in Paris, 
under the well known instructor, Jacques Bouhy. Three 
years later, she made her professional debut at one of 
the time honored festivals in Worcester, Mass., where her 
success was instantaneous, and the furor she created has 
perhaps never since been equalled there. During the three 
seasons following, Mme. Anderson appeared as soloist with 
the principal American orchestras, including the Boston 
orchestra, the New York Symphony, the Pittsburgh or- 
chestra, the Minneapolis orchestra, etc., and at the various 
musical festivals throughout this country and as soloist 
with the leading oratorio and singing societies. As a 
giver of song recitals, this talented artist was most su¢- 
cessful, which form of her art shines with special brilliancy. 
At this juncture of her career, Frau Cosima Wagner be- 
came interested in the young singer and taught her the 
action and the traditions of several Wagnerian roles. 
Subsequently, Frau Reuss Belce, who enjoys the distinc- 
tion of having studied with Richard Wagner, became a 
great factor in the development of Mme. Anderson as an 
actress. 

Mme. Anderson has studied and coached with prominent 
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MRS. EDWARD A. MacDOWELL, 


musicians and instructors, including Massenet, Kniese, in 
Bayreuth, Henschel, in London, Saenger, in New York, 
Boris Bruck, in Berlin, Friederich Weigmann, of Munich, 
and Joseph Regneas, of New York, with whom she still 
studies and coaches. 
Club and Musical Society 

Appearances of Paulo Gruppe 





Sunday, February 11, Paulo Gruppe appeared before the 
Salmagundi Club, New York City, at its special evening, 
and scored heavily in an interesting program. With en- 
cores the affair became a veritable cello recital of which 
the most interesting part was four movements of the prac- 
tically unknown sixth suite by Bach for cello alone. Feb- 
ruary 15, Mr. Gruppe shared the program with Cecil Fan- 
ning at the Haarlem Philharmonic Society, Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, this being his second appearance before this or- 
ganization. ay 

March 3 he is booked with the Mozart Society, after 
which he will leave New York and his studio for a short 
tour, including two recital appearances in Chicago, in the 
Middle West. 





Count de Delma-Heide’s Paris Matinees 





Count de Delma-Heide, with several of his artist-pupils,- 
is giving a series of Benefit Matinées in Paris, the first of 
which took place there on Wednesday of last week at the 
Hotel Montana. The program was entirely in Italian and 
consisted of seventeenth and eighteenth century classics 
chosen from the compositions of Carissimi, Giordani, Per- 


golesi, Scarlatti, Stradella, Caldera, Marcello, Lotti, Cesti, 
luck, Handel and others. On this occasion Count de 
Delma-Heide was assisted by Marguerite Orsier, Féridah 
Thomas, Walter Schetty and Mme. E. Grange, who inter- 
preted their various songs with excellent taste and judg- 
ment, eliciting enthusiastic applause and much praise for 
their clear diction. At the conclusion of the recital, con- 
taining a score of classics, the audience clamored for more, 
and several modern Italians had to be added to the pro- 
gram as “encore numbers.” 

The second matinee will be of French composition and 
language; the third will have a program composed of 
English and American authors, sung in English. 





Charleston Likes Sykora 


The following article appeared in the Charleston (S. C.) 
Gazette on February 12: 
RUSSIAN CELLIST TECHNICAL ARTIST. 


Sorotst at Sympnony Concert Revecation To A Lance 
AFTERNOON AUDIENCE, 


BY HERBERT PFAHLER, 


The tendency for one to be carried away by first emotions was 
never firmer than upon those who attended the concert given yes- 
terday afternoon by the Charleston Symphony Orchestra with 
Bogumi] Sykora, a Russian cellist, as soloist. Cool reflection, how- 
ever, did nothing to dissipate the first impressions which carried an 
immense audicnce to the height of appreciation probably never 
reached before in Charleston, which is rich in its memories of 
musicians and their artistic performances. 

‘The largest audience that ever attended a concert by the orchestra 
turned out, probably lured by the spoken and written word con- 
cerning the orchestra itself, but a curiosity, a sort of voyage of 
discovery into the personality of the soloist, and an inherent love 
of nearly every one for the music of the cello. 

Bogumil Sykora has been called by an ardent admirer the 
Godowsky of the violoncello. Godowsky, of course, is a technician 
and so is this young Russian, who was a delight to even those 
who by their very professions dote on technic. Sykora never left 
an opportunity pass, however, to show this technic to its best 
advantage, and, in almost every number he called upon his creative 
hands which responded and sent out strains of exquisite music. 
The happy arrangement by which he was elevated on the stage of 
the theater, also gave the audience an opportunity of seeing every 
movement of bow and fingers, thus accentuating the marvelous 
work he did. . . . 

The closest thing to an ovation heard in Charleston for a long 
time was the appl which foll d the first appearance of Sykora 
and later followed his last number, “Variations,” a piece not really 




















Mischa Levitzki, the young 
American pianist, whose New 
York debut several weeks 
ago received very favorable 
mention, gave another reci- 
tal last night in Aeolian 
Hall. The young. pianist 
again showed his command 
of technic, his warm tone, 
his admirable sense of 
rhythm.—New York Tribune, 
Friday, November 17, 1916. 
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so musical as others but a mumber that gave the artist an oppor 
tunity to portray his technic, and here he took the opportunity to 
give the most theatrical performance on a cello ever heard in the 
city. One of the delightful numbers was his encore, an unfamiliar 
concerto by Piatti, although his Tschaikowsky number was the event 
of the afternoon. 

The consensus of opinion was that the concert was the most 
pretentious ever given in the city, and although cellists of fame 
have been heard Sykora reached a pinnacle high above the peaks 
of even excellency. 


New York Symphony and Gabrilowitsch 





Walter Damrosch offered a delightful program with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra at Aeolian Hall on Friday 
afternoon, February 16, and repeated the concert on Sun- 
day, February 18. The numbers were “Tragic Overture’ 
(Brahms), Symphony No. 1, in B flat (Schumann), con- 
certo for piano with orchestra in D minor (Mozart), “Le 
Rouet d’Omphale” (Saint-Saéns), Concertstiick for piano 
with orchestra (Weber). The Schumann symphony, fine 
as it is, is comparatively seldom played. There were me- 
chanical shortcomings in some of it, especially the scherzo, 
but the spirit was splendidly caught and there was very 
enthusiastic applause after it. If there is one thing in 
which Mr. Gabrilowitsch excels, it is in the playing of the 
Mozart concerto. There is a limpid beauty and clean cut 
finish to his work which no other pianist can excel in this 
concerto and few equal. The cadenza seemed long and in 
one or two passages somewhat out of harmony with the 
style. In Weber’s “Concertstiick” he was also extremely 
effective. 





What the Press Thought of the 
New York Chamber Music Society 





On January 2, the New York Chamber Music Society of 
piano, string and wind instruments, Carolyn Beebe, direc- 
tor, gave the second in a series of concerts at Aeolian Hall, 
New York. Compositions by Mozart, Mason, Reger and 
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Chausson made up an interesting program. Some of the 
statements made by the New York press regarding the 
event were as follows: “The performance of Mozart's 
quintet and of Mr. Mason's scherzo showed the high ideals 
of the Chamber Music Society and its success through seri- 
ous effort in realizing them” (Times). “The members of 
the organization, each being a player of desirable ability, 
are wont to perform their respective offerings with rare 
devotion and no little skill in ensemble” (Sun). “The audi- 
ence was of a character worthy of the good performances 
which good music received” (Tribune). “The effects ob- 
tained by this estimable body are unique and praiseworthy” 
(Globe). “Carolyn Beebe, the pianist, has surrounded her- 
self with a lot of capable players” (Evening World). “The 
variety of instruments added much to that of the selec- 
tions, so that the entire evening was one of freshness and 
changing pleasures” (Evening Sun). 


Francis Rogers’ Engagements 

Francis Rogers will sing in Boston, February 28, for the 
benefit of a French ambulance fund. March 3 he will ap 
pear in a concert to be given at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
others on the same program being Rosalie Milier, soprano; 
Ernest Schelling, pianist, and George Baldwin, the organist 
of New York City College. On March 7 this popular bar 
itone will be one of the singers at Bruno Huhn’s concert 
at the Hotel Gotham, and on March 18 he will give a re 
cital in Washington, D. C. 


Claire M. Gillespie in Enjoyable 
Program of Songs 





Claire M. Gillespie, lyric soprano, was heard in a concert 
at the Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, N. Y., on the evening of 
Thursday, February 15. The hall was filled, and the audi- 
ence enthusiastic. Hoarseness troubled the singer in the 
first part of her “Traviata” aria, but was bravely over- 
come, and she finished the song in excellent style and with 
good delivery. Miss Gillespie sang numbers by Speaks, 


Cowen, Woodman, Cadman, Salter, Van der Stucken 
Saar, “Beneath Thy Window” (di Capua), and arias by 
Puccini and Verdi. 

The Cadman song was sung by special request As 


encores, Miss Gillespie sang “Mighty Lak a Rose,” “Believe 
Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” “Last Rose,” 
and finally “The Star Spangled Banner,” the audience 
joining in at the end of the song. The voice of this young 
singer is very sweet and fresh She has a charming 
quality in some of her covered tones, and her pianissimos 
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are very beautiful. Her excellent 
She received quan 


tractive personality are added charms 
tities of lovely flowers 

The violinist assisting Miss Gillespie was Pietro Aria 
who was heard with pleasure in numbers by Schubert, 
Hauser and Sarasate, adding an encore in response to 
continued applause. Professor Adalbert Fuhge was at the 
piano for Miss Gillespie 
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{The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantly 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to with 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s note. ] 


Can They Reach High B? 


“Kindly let me know if the ewe persopages are 
sopranos and can they reach high B: 1, Marcia van Dres- 
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ser; 2, Margarete Matzenauer ; 3, Frances Alda; 4, Frieda 
Hempdl ; 5. Anna Case. Also, ‘what is the range ay Caruso, 
Scotti and Schumann-Heink. Will you be so kind as 
to answer thesé questions as I am in great need of the 
answer.” 

The five singers whose names are first mentioned are 
all sopranos, and can all reach high B; in fact, high C 
is considered about the range for sopranos. 

Marcia van Dresser has a range from low G to high C, 
that is two octaves and nearly a half. 

Margarete Matzenauer, who was at one time a con- 
tralto, now has a range from low F to high C sharp, two 
octaves and five notes over, for which she thanks her 
teacher, Delia M. Valeri. Her voice is considered one 
of the best at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Frances Alda, Frieda Hempel and Anna Case are all 
high sopranos and have the usual range, up to at least 
high C, which takes them above the high B that you 
ask about. 

Caruso sings to high C, the note so much desired by 
tenors and not always attainable, Scotti to high A, while 
Schumann-Heink sings from low D to high A, a remark- 
able range for a voice, 


When Was Lamperti Born? 


“I would like to know when Francesco Lamperti was 
born. I have looked it up in several books, but they differ 
as to the year, although the month and day seem to be 
fairly fixed. In Grove’s it says that the year was 1813. 
Do you think that is correct?” 

No, I do not think that the year 1813 as given in Grove’s 
Dictionary is correct, in fact, I should judge it to be abso- 
lutely wrong. Mme. Giulia Valda, who is an authority 
upon matters connected with Francesco Lamperti, says that 
March 11. 1811, was the date of his birth as given to her 
by Mme. Lamperti, the widow of Francesco Lamperti. So 
that ought to settle the question of the year. In Grove, 
March e is given as the day and month. 

Mme. Valda was associated with the Lampertis for many 
years, first as a pupil, then as a friend and later, after 
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Lamperti’s death, with Mme. Lamperti in the Lamperti- 
Valda School for Singing in Paris. 


Are All Records Tested? 


“I have one of the record playing machines and among 
the records sent me was one made by a singer of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. Up to the time of hearing this 
record played I had intended to go to hear this singer, 
but the record gave me such a bad impression of both voice 
and method, that canceled my order for tickets. Do 
you think it was the fault of the singer, or the fault of 
the record maker ?” 

It would seem that any of the reliable manufacturers 
would be very careful about any record sent out for use 
in their particular product, and I am much surprised at 
the name you give of the “player” you own, as it would 
never have occurred to me that the firm mentioned would 
send out anything but the very best. It may be that they 
only make the machine and not the records and so must 
trust to whoever supplies them, It is, however, a good 
way of judging a singer, it would seem, and you must not 
place the blame entirely upon the record being a poor 
one. After making inquiries in this particular case, I find 
that it is the voice and method that are to blame, as the 
record has produced them accurately. 


Professional Names 


“Will you kindly tell me if opera singers, or other public 
singers, take foreign names as much as they did some 
years ago. Do they not use their own names, or at least 
English sounding names, if they adopt one?” 

There seem to be many people on the operatic and con- 
cert stage at the present time who are using their own 
names, not having considered it necessary to Italianize 
themselves for the public. Some of the names formerly 
used were more euphonious than the real ones. 

Not all the great singers considered it necessary, how- 
ever, even years ago. There was Patti, for instance, Jenny 
Lind, Christine Nilsson, while in recent years Emma 
Eames kept her own name and there are many today who 
have never changed into even a foreign termination. 

So it appears that the custom is dying out and that 
English—or American—names can be used successfully, 
in fact, that being English or American, they have a real 
value, as may be realized when remembering the number 
of Americans singing abroad “before the war.” 


Music Halls and Movies 


“Will you please tell me if the music halls of England 
are the same as the vaudeville of America? Are the 
movies as much in yogue in England as they are here and 
is that what they call them?” 

The music halls of London are very pretentious and 
“smart” affairs, being large and handsome buildings spe- 
cially designed for the purpose, and I should Say that they 
were larger and handsomer than any theater in New York 
City. Inside they are in the latest up-to-date style of an 
American theater, which is entirely different, so to speak, 
from the English one with its “pit”—-where ‘there are the 
cheapest seats—directly behind the orchestra “stalls,” the 
highest priced seats in the house. 

In the music halls the stage is plainly visible from ev- 
ery seat in the house, with perhaps the exception of those 
in boxes. As for the programs, there are usually to be 
found the names of well known artists, some favorite op- 
era singer or violinist appearing. Then, of course, there 
are “turns” by less well known people or organizations. 

The programs for the week are duly set forth in the 
advertising columns of the daily papers, so one can’ know 
exactly what is to be offered. Mme. Albani sang at one 
of the music halls as a special attraction; Elsie Janis was 
at the Palace, as was Pavlowa; Maud Allan was at the 
Coliseum. The fact of these artists appearing was brought 
to the notice of the public each day, with the names of 
the others appearing and the name of the “turns.” 

In the New York papers I only find a mention of the 
theater, with the fact that there being two performances 
daily, and the mention of only one of the artists, or no 
mention at all, which would lead one to think that the 
music halls of England were not the same as the Ameri- 
can vaudeville, but were of a higher class. English music 
halls are a much older institution than American vaude- 
ville. They originated in the taverns of England, where 
at first no admission was charged, but checks had to be 
purchased at the door for a specified amount of refresh- 
ments—whether solid or liquid. The names of many of 
the modern halls are the same today as they were in their 
early days, more than fifty years ago. 

A recent writer on this subject asserts that “the music 
hall has _produced not one single lyric which has any chance 
of living in the national memory, except, perhaps, as a 
monument of vulgarity and insanity.” 

By the way, the English seldom speak of them as music 
halls, but always as “the halls.” Some of the halls play 
three shows a day, at 2:30 or 3, 6:15 and 9 p. m. 

In reply to your second question, I should say that the 

“movies” are, if anything, more popular in England than 
in this country. They are not called movies, but flourish 

s “electric theaters” or “cinemas.” “Cinema” (with soft 
c), short for cinematograph, has been adopted from the 
French. Their name is legion, not only in the cities, but 
all through the small country towns. The program is of 
infinite variety, seldom, if ever, is it devoted to one play, 
but consists of small plays, war scenes, usually one scene 
on the reel being something interesting in the world of 
nature, the growth of a flower, the nesting of the birds. 
with curious and rare phenomena of the animal, vegetable 
and mineral world. The performance begins at half past 
one or two o’clock and goes on continuously until eleven, 
the “set” taking about an hour or an hour and a half to 
go through. The prices are from 12 cents to 24 cents 
in most of them, sixpence and a shilling. The program 
is changed once or twice a week, many of the films going 
from one cinema to another in London, to be finally sent 


out of town to travel through the provinces. Before buy- 


ing a ticket, one asks if there are any seats, as these cin- 
emas are crowded all the afternoon and evening. As in 
the music halls and theaters, tea can be had, served in 
the foyer. In the theaters it is brought to one’s seat, as 
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it is also at afternoon concerts. So the whole scheme 
seems different from anything in this country. 


Is Kreisler a Pianist? 


“Will you please tell me if it is true that Mr. Kreisler 
is a pianist? I thought he was a violinist, but I read the 
other day that he was a pianist and played accompani- 
ments, Is this true?” : 

Mr. Kreisler is a violinist, first, last and all the time. 
It is true that he can play the piano, being a good musi- 
cian; it is also true that he has played the accompaniments 
for a friend at a public recital, and is advertised to do so 
again. Many instrumentalists are able to play more than 
one instrument; many of the solo violinists and cellists 
play the piano very well. At one of the concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, the soloist, a singer, was 
encored so that something had to be sung, as the big aria 
could not be repeated. There was no accompanist pro- 
vided to play the piano, and with a glance at the closed 
piano the singer shrugged her shoulders and again bowed. 
But the conductor of the orchestra glanced at his men, 
gave an imperceptible nod to one of them, and the first 
cellist came forward. A song was handed to him—it so 
happened that it was one he had never seen before—but he 
played the accompaniment in a most artistic manner, re- 
ceiving much applause from the audience and the warm 
thanks of the singer. 


Where Is George Fergusson? 


“Will you kindly let me know what has become of 
George Fergusson? Although I see his advertising in the 
Musica Courier, I understand that he is not at that ad- 
dress, but is in a concentration camp somewhere in Ger- 
many. Is this true?” aS 

Yes, it is quite true that George Fergusson is in the 
concentration camp at Ruhleben, Germany, near Berlin. 


Where Are the Wilhelmis? 


“Will you kindly give me the address of Ernest Wil- 
helmi, also the address of Adolf Wilhelmi. Is Wilhelm 
Backhaus, the pianist, in the German Army at present?” 

Wilhelm, Backhaus was in the German Army when we 
last heard of him, so he is probably there at the present 
time. We have not been able to obtain the address of the 
Withelmis, although we inquired of one of their rela- 
tives. One of them was in Montreal some time ago. We 
would suggest that you write to the California Music 
Teachers’ Association at San Francisco and they might be 
able to give you some information. 





BALTIMORE 











Zimbalist, Bruskin, Flonzaley Quartet, New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Ornstein Conspicuous 
on Recent Programs 





A concert was given for the National Junior Republic, 
January 29, for which the artists engaged were Louise 
Homer and Efrem Zimbalist. The affair was well patron- 
ized, and both artists received much applause. Zimbalist 
played the Paganini D major concerto, which is so interest- 
ing to play and so monotonous to listen to, Beethoven’s 
“Romance” in G; Bach’s prelud: in E and a group of 
shorter romantic pieces. 


Bruskin in Recital 


An even more interesting recital was given on Wednes- 
day by Elias Bruskin, a young Russian violinist. Mr. 
Bruskin demonstrated that he has all the qualities which 
make for playing of the first quality. His technic is quite 
remarkable, and he has an exquisitely mellow tone as well 
as a keen sense of relative values and contrasts. A large 
and fashionable audience assembled to hear him, and to 
voice his approval in unmistakable terms Arthur Loesser 
was a sympathetic and helpful accompanist. 


Flonzaley Quartet 
In the Flonzaley Quartet’s recent appearance at Peabody 


Conservatory, M. d’Archambeau made a most successful 
apearance in Bach’s E flat major suite for cello alone. The 
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quartet members were the Beethoven quartet in F minor 
and a Glazounow quartet in D major. 


Symphony Society Concert 


Walter Damrosch and his musicians made their last ap- 
pearance of the season on Wednesday with Josef Hof- 
mann as assisting artist. The symphony was Brahms’, in 
C minor. The program closed with the colorful Introduc- 
tion and March from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Le Coq d’Or.” 
Before opening the program the orchestra stood up and 
gave a most inspiring rendition of “America,” arousing 
unbounded enthusiasm in the audience. 

The attendance at these concerts has increased in such a 
gratifying manner that the management announces a sea- 
son of four concerts next winter instead of the usual 
three, 

Richelieu Concert 


Mme. la Duchese de Richelieu, soprano, and Leo Orn- 
stein, pianist, gave a recital Thursday evening for the bene- 
fit of the tuberculosis patients in the French war hos- 
pitals. Ornstein’s performance of ultra modern works 
was interesting in many ways. Mme. de Richelieu sings 
with much taste and refinement. The concert was well 
patronized. 

The sixth concert of the Jewish Educational Alliance 
was given by Marguerite Wilson Maas, pianist. i 





Ethel Newcomb’s Playing Held in High Esteem 





Some of the New York newspaper notices referring to 
Ethel Newcomb’s playing are given below: 

Miss Newcomb has made a name for herself in the music of 
New York that means something individual and something really 
musical. She has not played better than she did yesterday after- 
noon at a recital in Aeolian Hall, which she devoted to three 
sonatas. She approached them with freshness of view, as some- 
thing vital and in themselves expressive. Her playing of them 
was a sympathetic interpretation, free from the baleful effects of 
the routine and mechanical. Her tone is excellent as is her rhythm 
and her conception of phrasing and the exposition of formal beauty, 
in its larger outlines as in its details. Miss Newcomb’s playing 
was heard with pleasure by an audience of considerable numbers.— 
Times. 

Miss Newcomb is no stranger. She is a well grounded musician, 
possessed of an ample technic, and what she does is always worthy 
of consideration. She chose a difficult task yesterday, playing an 
all Beethoven program. On the whole she accomplished it with 
credit, A good sized audience showed warm appreciation.—Tribune. 





Ethel Newcomb gave her annual piano recital. The player’s 
delivery contained good tone and technic intelligence and musical 
taste.—Sun. 


Ethel Newcomb, an American pianist held in high esteem, was 
heard in an all Beethoven program in Aeolian Hall yesterday. 
Miss Newcomb made a favorable impression by her musicianly 
reading, the commendable manner in which she manipulated the 
brilliant passages, and her fine exhibition of dramatic accentuation. 
—American. 





Ethel Newcomb, who has been heard annually in New York for 
several seasons, gave a classical recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon. Throughout her playing she showed an intelligent appre- 
ciation of her subject and was often more than merely capable. 
Miss Newcomb is a seriously thorough artist, well endowed with 
skill.—Evening Sun. 


Ethel Newcomb gave New York another taste of the piano playing 
with which she has pleased her friends in the past, presenting an 
entire program of Beethoven sonatas.—Evening Mail. 


Miss Newcomb ‘sought favor with a program of three Beethoven 
sonatas, an appalling task for a pianist even so able as Miss New- 
comb,—Evening Globe. 


Arthur Shattuck Warms Cold Chicago Critic 


It was 10 degrees below zero on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 4, when Arthur Shattuck made his second appear- 
ance this season before a Chicago audience, From the fol- 
lowing account, given by Karleton Hackett in the Evening 
Post, Mr. Shattuck did his bit toward alleviating the 
wintry conditions : 


Coming in from the outside yesterday afternoon it was most com- 
forting to the flesh to hear Mr, Shattuck play the “Magic Fire” 
music from “Die Walkuere.” I really don’t know whether he 
played it as well as it sounded, but to me with my benumbed fingers 
and tingling ears it had a gratefully warming quality. It brought 
before the mind pictures of red fire and good warm steam, and his 
fingers acted so firm and sure that I knew they must feel warm, 
so a sort of invigorating influence diffused itself through the theater. 

As a matter of fact I believe Mr. Shattuck played the music 
brilliantly, for I listened with my best attempt at cool, calrh, 
judicial appraisement, and I was certainly well prepared for cool 
senpenean 

esterday afternoon Mr. Shattuck solved one mystery for me 
that has bothered me for years. I know how beastly cold it always 
is back on the stage in any kind of winter weather, to say nothing 
of one of our special cold snaps, and how a man could keep his 
hands in proper playing trim in those arctic regions always has 
been one of the incomprchensible things. Yesterday as I was going 
down in the elevator Mr. Shattuck stepped in, also on his way to 
the concert, wearing the heaviest of buckskin gloves and with a 
monstrous hot water bag in his arms, one big enough and hot 
enough to last for hours even in such a day. I wonder if all 
mysteries are as simple when you have the key. 

Later on, a3 I listened to the “Fire Music,” I, too, received 

great though vicarious benefits from that hot water bag, for if he 
had not had it with him on the Illinois Theater stage I am sure 
that he could not have made that “Fire Music’ sound so warm 
and convincing. It was a comfort and came at a time when we 
all needed it. 
_ But leaving all extraneous matters to one side, there is no ques- 
tion but Mr. Shattuck’s playing of the Liszt “Polonaise” was bril 
liant. It had the broad sweep to the rhythm and the dash that 
carried you right into the spirit. The audience gave him a cordial 
reception and obliged him to add the transcription of Schumann’s 
“Widmung” as an encore. 





Lila Robeson Engaged for Lockport Convention 


The musical convention to be held at Lockport, N. Y., 
from September 30 to October 6 will be a national gather- 
ing for the purpose of promoting interest in American 
music, American composers and American artists. To this 
end, a large number of singers, players and speakers have 
been secured. Probably the most noted on the list of one 
cf them is Lila Robeson, the Metropolitan Opera contralto. 
Since her advent in the field of opera Miss Robeson has 
earned an enviable reputation as a talented, serious and 
conscientious artist whose work compares favorably with 
that of any other connected with that famous institution. 
As the programs are to be in English and the works per- 
formed from the pens of American composers, Miss Robe- 
son will probably introduce some novelties, written espe- 
cially for the occasion. 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the daily papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 
or changed by the compiler.] 


Elena Gerhardt (Song Recital) 





Tribune Sun 
Miss Gerhardt was not at the She evidently furnished un- 
beginning in her best voice. qualified delight to her listeners 
by her singing throughout the 
program. 
Louis Cornell (Piano Recital) 
imerican Tribune 
There was that in his inter Mr. Cornell is somewhat dry 
pretation that compelled atten both in tone and interpretation. 
tion and excited enthusiasm. 
New York Oratorio Society 
Times Sun 
‘ts quality of tone was excel The chorus sang with good 
lent in all the degrees of power tone quality except in a few 
exacted from it fortes, when it was somewhat 
harsh in volume. 
Evening Sun Herald 
Mr. Graveure took a good To Mr. Graveure went the 
many slioshod and annoying lib honors of the evening. His 
erties with his score splendid bass voice added much 
vitality to the performance. 
American Globe 
Mr. Graveure invested his dec His production of tone is not 
lamations and arias with superb wholly even, nor was his deliv- 
and sonorous intonation ery free from exaggeration and 
even sentimentality. 
Evening World Globe 
In voice, in declamation, in (See above) 
enunciation and in the mainte 
nance of the approved oratorio 
manner, we have heard nothing 
like it for years 
Evening World Times 
It (voice) lacked force The On account of the indisposi 
ame may be said of Miss Van tion of Nevada Van der Veer, 
ler Veer her place was taken by Rose 
¢ Bryant. 
kvening Sun Tribune 
Che soloists for this occasion Owing to the indisposition of 
vere tirace Kerns, soprano; Nevada Van der Veer and Har 
Helen Hersey, soprano; Nevada riet Foster, Miss Bryant sang 


an der Veer, alto the contralto parts. 
Evening Post Fimes 
Nevada Van der Veer was to Grace Kerns and Helen Her 
have been the contralto soloist, sey sang the soprano parts 
but her illness necessitated call 
ing Miss Bryant in at brief 
notice; and as Helen Hersey, 
who was cast for a minor con 
tralto part, was also sick, Miss 
Bryant sang for both 


Sarah Sokolsky Freid (Piano and Organ Recital) 


Sun Tribune 


The audience was small She was sympathetically greeted 


George Hamlin (Song Recital) 

American Evening World 
Sustained and fluent vocalism Mr. Hamlin has a gift of 
and the power to interpret the song interpretation that makes 
spirit and the significance of one overlook certain qualities 
the composer; Mr, Hamlin ful- of voice that are lacking at 
filled these requirements utterly. times. 

Evening World 
The program was too long 


: Evening Sun : 
His program was as interest- 


drawn out. ing as it was well sung. 
“Aida” (Metropolitan) 
American World ¢ 
Claudia Muzio was heard to Mile, Muzio disappointed in 
special advantage in the title her singing. 
role. 


Globe Sun 
“Aida” drew thither a thou More than 5,000 persons were 
sand or so more applicants for unable to procure admission, 
admission than could be accom- 


modated, 
“Samson and Delilah” (Metropolitan) 
Tribune Herald 
Mr. Caruso is not perhaps an Mr, Caruso was, as usual, a 


superb Samson. 


Efrem Zimbalist (Violin Recital) 


ideal Samson, 


Tribune 
His audience was not as large 
as it ought to have becn. 


“Die Meistersinger” (Metropolitan) 


Sun : 
His audience was of large size. 


American Mm Sun — 
An artistically rounded and The performance itself was an 
finished performance of “Die admirable one. 


Meistersinger”’ this surely was 
not. 
American Evening World 
(See above) It was a performance that 
gripped the senses, appealed to 
the imagination and stirred feel- 


ing. 
New York Philharmonic 
Tribune American 
The orchestra, under Mr. The accompaniment was splen- 


Stransky’s direction, knew noth didly managed by Mr, Stransky 
ing about the value of musical and his men. 
commas and semicolons, despite 
the example set by Mr. Hof- 
mann, 
Tribune Evening World 
(See above) Mr. Stransky and the orches- 
tra supported him (Mr. Hof- 
mann) valiantly. 
Herald Tribune 


The audience manifested keen It (the orchestra) robbed 
pleasure in its (“Till Eulen- Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel’s 
spiegel’) fine performance. Merry Pranks” of its humor. 

Evening Post Tribune 
(See above) 


The audience was particularly 
enthusiastic over the brilliant 
virtuosic performance of Richard 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks,” the sparkle and 
humor of which were delight 
fully brought out by Stransky,. 


Eleanor Spencer (Piano Recital) 


Boonine : Post World 
Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata” 


Such works Beethoven's 
sonata do not chow her at her sonata was the climax of her 
best. and it was played in- 


accepted lines. 
Julia Culp’s New York Recital 


Julia Culp gave a recital at at -Aaitian Hall Thursday after- 
noon, February 15. The concert was given for the benefit 
of the Wilson Industrial School for Girls, The program 
was as follows: “An die Leier,” “Der Lindenbaum,” 
“Lachen und Weinen,” “Gretchen am Spinnrade,” “Lit- 
anei” (Schubert), sonate, C major (Mozart), “Medieval 
Eventide Song” (Albert Spalding), ‘ ‘Sicilian Lullaby” (Al- 
bert Spalding), “I’m Wearing Awa’, Jean” (Foote), “Deep 
River” (arranged by William A. Fisher), “Indian Love 
Song” (Lieurance), * Elegie” (Rachmaninoff), “To Elsie” 
(Beethoven), “Pierrette” (Chaminade), “Meerfahrt,” “An 
die Nachtigail, aie iegenlied,” “Der Schmied” and “Ver- 
gebliches Standchen” (Brahms). 


Buckhout Saturday Recital 


The series of “Composers’ Recitals” given by Mme. 
Buckhout at her handsome studio, 265 Central Park West, 
New York, had on it works by Mary Knight Wood Feb- 
ruary 10. Mme. Buckhout was especially successful i in her 
singing of “Dodelinette” and “A Message,” having to give 
them a second time. Gordon Kahn repeated “Berceuse,” a 
violin solo, which, with its companion, “Valse Caprice,” 
pleased the hearers greatly. Perry Averill, baritone, sang 
eight songs with sonorous voice and elegance of diction, and 
united with Mme. Buckhout in two duets. “Little Miss 
Muffett” is still in manuscript, but soon will be printed. 
February 17 works by Marion Bauer were performed. 











Unclaimed Letters 
Letters addressed to 

Eva Egerter, 

Florence Wallace, 

Louise de Lara, 

Mme. Miroslava 
are being held at the Musica Courter office, 437 Fifth 
avenue, for claimants. Any information tending to place 
the above in the proper hands will be appreciated. 





At the Alhambra, at Alexendiia, Egypt, there was recent- 
ly presented a musical melodrama, “Gelosia,” the score of 
which was written by Sebastiano Grasso. According to 
reports it met with good success in spite of the fact that 
the score did not show many original thoughts and the 
libretto was not particularly well constructed, 


telligently, fluently and along 


by a large audience. 
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and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers 
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Chicago College of Music 


ESTHER HARRIS, Pres. 





All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, etc., 
Free Catalog. 1416 Kimbal! Hall, Chicago 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 50 superior teachers 





REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 











All branches taught AND CELLOS 
Detroit, Mich, Boris L. Ganapol, Director 

Artists know the 
. rarity of violins 
i jand hool whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director simo, You know 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers how much you de- 
Artistic Piano Playing sire a violin whose tone 
——Tue Fagtten System—— qualities are distinguished 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure pzzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac 
eato, and go = quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
Director, Kroeger ‘Schoot of Music. from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
PIANO and LECTURE RECITALS possess such a violin, you 
ildi j : booklet Ar Artist's 
Musical Art Building, Saint Louis, Mo. Toueh’? sett A 1 will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin 





or from world famous 
rtists who use REIN 
DAHL VIOLINS. 





SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY sisic 


353 Ponsharee Sree, Atlanta, Georgia 
MUELLER, Director 
“THE SCHOOL” OF 


Reindahl Grand Model, $250 


Violins sent tc responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL, Mczons Drive. 8. FD... No-3 


HIGHEST STANDARDS” 
All departments of music, elocution, pub- 

lic school music, ete. Large chorus, com- 

plete orchestra, 91 affiliated schools and 





teachers, Students registered from all 
potas of United States and from foreign (Formerly Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago) 
countries. 





Chicago Institute of Music 








WALTER SPRY, President —:: : Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill, 
E SOPRANO 
1 Address: 

5 226 West 78th St., N.Y. 

Telephone 4789 Schuyler 

Cc Teacher of George Fer upon Berlin; King Clark, 
E W E- E. Paris; Dr. Carl Dutt uN Y Y.; Geo. Dixon, Toronto; 
i) Shannah Cummin Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 
R Mulford, Vioie villette, Maude Berri, leannette 
Cc 1438 Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

. Met Opera House Building Sreciar, Operatic Tratntne (Inctupine Action). 





Europe offers no better instructors than 


The College of Music of Cincinnati 


Under the following members of its Faculty 


Albino Gorno Lillian Kreimer Adolph Stadermann 
Lino Mattioli 


Arkell Rixford 


Louis Victor Saar Arnold J. Gantvoort 


Romeo Gorno Lillian 
Fred’k J. Hoffmann 
Adele Westfield 

Mary Venable 

Ottilie H. Dickerscheid 


Louise Church 


Wm. M. Knox 


Louise Doti : 

Seite : Irene Gardner 
Giacinto Gorno 
Walter Werner Joseph O'Meara 
Ignatz Agiewicz Walter Gilewicz 
Emil Heermann Hans Schroeder 


—_ooooo— 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND BOOKLETS TO THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Chicago Musical College 


624 S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD (Sist 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President-Emeritus FELIX BOROWSKI, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


STRASSBERGER CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














(Three Schools) 











Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies. 
Positions secured for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust FRARMCKE. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, oom ile playing, vocal sight reading. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced END FOR CATALOGUE. 
professors, TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 





Catalogue and Circulars mailed on re- 
quest. Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 






























Y of MUSIC. - ESTABLISHED 1867 i 


soTH YEAR, CLARA BAUR, Foundress, 
| Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
| European conservatories, 


' Elocution—M US1C—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation, 


Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work. Department of Opera. 


Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment, 
Students may enter at any time, 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, om 














For catalogue and information 


_address Miss Bertna Baur, Directress. 


Tae AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC | 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 


212, West 59th Street, New York City 











Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Publis 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches, 


31st Season, October 2nd, 1916 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 














Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Fall Session Begins September 4, 1916 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 

















THE 
GREATEST 
INTERPRETER 


Dilee 


Studio: Steinway Hall 


Management, Paul Sydow 
61 East 53rd St., N.Y. City 





















MUSICAL COURIER 











PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 
AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


War crooms: Jangternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 


Budapesterst 6, Berlin 
And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 





STEINWAY 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


Riker Avenue 







HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 














HHlaeson & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 







The most costly piano in the world 









PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 






























Established 1864 


= Offtra- 


and PRAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 








uality PIANOS 


Qu 


New York City 
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A Leader for 79 Years 





~ SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelphia 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 
Name 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 











is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


New York 
34 Margaret Street 


12th Avenue, Sist to S2d Street, 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 

















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 















